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MAGNATES OF CRIME 


BY JUDGE JOSEPH E. CORRIGAN 


OF THE MAGISTRATES’ BENCH OF NEW YORK CITY 


Police regulation of cities is one of the acute problems of our time. The murder of the master 
gambler Rosenthal, in New York, brings up sharply an old and disquieting question: Are the police 
of our great cities in alliance with the criminal element? Magistrate Corrigan — with bis 
experience, first as Deputy District Attorney under William T. Jerome, and later as 
a-judge in the criminal courts of New York — is especially qualified to answer it. 


NE early morning in the ‘ fession@ for the plotting and in- 
middle of last July, four , stigating of the crime. And 
well dressed young men drove bw before the civilized world 
in a motor-car up the most _¥ was dangled again that 
brilliantly lighted street in classic, old-time newspaper 
America,— half a_ block ;, mystery, the System — 
from Broadway, in the the so-called Police 
center of New York,— System of New York. 
called out a carefully tai- This much exploited 
lored man from a café, System — does it exist? 
and shot him through And, if it does exist, 
thebrain. They jumped - what is it? The most 
into their car again, drove extravagant and ridjc- 
away in safety, and the 5 ulous theories are 
waiters came out of the advanced, especially 
dining-room and covered after so sensational an 
the dead man on the affair as this nationally 
sidewalk with a table- advertised murder. 
cloth, while they That there is collusion 
waited for the cor- between policemen and 
oner. The murdered criminals can not be 
man was one of the doubted; but that 
best known gamblers there is an organized 
in New York. He system, in the true 
. MAGISTRATE CORRIGAN ies 
was on the eve of meaning of the word, 
explaining to the is not a fact. When 
District Attorney the relations between the these partnerships do exist, obviously it is 
gambling-houses and the New York police. the professional or commercial criminal, as 
A fortnight later, half a dozen natty, per- distinguished from the occasional criminal, 
fumed persons were in custody for the murder; who becomes the confederate of the police- 
one of the best known officials of the working man. In this murder, practically every man 
police force had been arraigned, on their con- concerned was of this type. 
Copyright, 1912, by The McClure Publications, Inc. Ail rights reserved. 
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For eight years, now, I have been engaged, in 
one capacity or another, in the administration of 
criminal justice in New York. Toa man in this 
position, before whom the criminal life of the 
city becomes a continuous panorama, the appar- 
ent idea of the average citizen of American birth 
concerning crime and the criminal is a constant 
puzzle and wonder. Does he think the great 
body of serious crime in New York is committed 
by the casual criminal? If so, the slightest 
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investigation would show him his mistake. But, 
if it is the professional criminal, does it ever 
occur to the average man that this class does 
anything at all in the intervals of committing 


crime? Apparently not. According to the 
popular idea, he appears, commits his crime, 
and then returns into the dark, where he remains 
dormant, without existence or social relations, 
until he appears again committing crime. The 
under-world is considered a region as unknown 
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and unrelated to the rest of earthly society as 
the north of Mars. On the contrary, the 
geography and history and general social rela- 
tions of the commercial criminal are, in reality, 
clearly defined, and are well known_to a great 
body of people. 

That there is such a thing as a criminal center 
is an idea vaguely present in most minds, and 
for many years the Bowery had that popular 
reputation throughout America. Asa matter of 


fact, the Bowery, through the shifting of popu- 
lation and industry, has almost lost the un- 
enviable distinction which made it a national 
by-word; for its only claim to its old reputation 
is now preserved by a few disreputable places 
around and off its lower end— at Chatham 
Square and Chinatown. 

A hundred yards to the east of the Bowery lies 
Second Avenue, a broad, fine thoroughfare 
which thirty years ago was threatening the su- 
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premacy of Fifth Avenue as the fashionable resi- 
dence street of New York — now the boulevard 
whose sidewalks and cafés form the pleasure- 
ground and gathering-place of the city’s great 
foreign population —* the million people south 
of Fourteenth Street. 

The general population of the East Side is 
composed of working people who receive but 
small returns for their labor. But here its most 
prosperous members enjoy themselves; and here, 
in a group of cafés at the southern end, have come 
together a very prosperous and well dressed 
class — the men from the East Side who have 
engaged in commercial vice or crime. For the 
past half dozen years the neighborhood in and 
around Second Avenue has been the most active 
center of this class of people in the city of New 
York. 

Now, any one at all familiar with the history 
of the city life for the past twenty-five years 
knows that the greater and more lucrative lines 
of commercial crime are the undertakings of less 
consequence in the eyes of the law than crimes 
of violence. Burglary is the rough, hazardous 
work of young men; its prizes, with the growth 
of modern methods of property protection, 
brow smaller and smaller and are more and more 
dangerously won. But gambling and prostitu- 
tion have offered for twenty years, and still offer, 


opportunities for continuous and vastly profit- 
able careers, through which active men, starting 
from the bottom, work up to the top, as in any 


other business. These lines, of all commercial 
crimes, offer the greatest prizes with the least 
personal danger; they have their apprentices, 
their common gathering-places, their legal ad- 
visers, and their captains of industry, known 
throughout great sections of the city population 
as well as or better than men at the head of the 
great legitimate lines of commerce in the city. 


Herman Rosenthal, Master Gambler 


For ten or a dozen years at least, one of the 
most prominent of these figures in this business 
on the East Side had been a young man 
named Herman Rosenthal, who had rapidly 
risen to become one of the captains of industry in 
gambling, with a chain of establishments. Most 
people do not stop to think that such enterprises 
as he ran require their equipments and staffs of 
employees, exactly as any other commercial or 
financial business does. A large place may have 
a dozen, twenty, even thirty, men at work for it. 
They are high-priced men, getting five or ten 
dollars a day. Most of them are strong, husky 
boys —‘‘scrappers,” or pugilists — who serve 
the double purpose of protecting the place and 
of working for the local politicians upon primary 
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and election days. These men form a most im- 
portant link in the gambling business. They 
bind together the gambler and the unscrupulous 
politician. Rosenthal had a strong staff of these 
men. By the use of them, and through his strong 
political connections, he declared himself in on 
gambling enterprises all over the East Side. 

Herman Rosenthal was rapidly establishing 
himself as one of the magnates in his line of 
enterprise in New York City. His spending 
was lavish and ostentatious; his fortunes had 
reached the high tide of gamblers’ prosperity; he 
was a prodigal public opener of champagne. And 
just at this time he encountered a serious set- 
back from the interference of a new administra- 
tion of the police under General Theodore A. 
Bingham, a retired United States Army offjcer. 

It was a matter of common knowledge on the 
East Side that Herman Rosenthal’s gambling- 
houses were among the strongest of their kind; 
and so the new Commissioner of Police — after 
getting his force well organized — went directly 
after them as the most shining marks in the city. 
They were barred and sheathed with triple steel. 
The Commissioner sent his men pounding into 
them in the violent method which, so far, has 
been the only one continuously employed in 
breaking up establishments of this kind.in New 
York City. There is no question, in attacking 
enterprises of this kind, of the fact of their 
existence. A mistake in the character of the 
place is almost never made. The difficu]ty is to 
reduce a matter of common knowledge to actual 
legal evidence. 

The police broke into Rosenthal’s gambling- 
houses and found the players and the instru- 
ments; and Rosenthal fell back at once on the 
conventional action which managers of his type 
of business always use in such circumstances. 
He appealed to the doctrine of individual free- 
dom, called in his lawyers, and started suits for 
oppression against the police. 

It is in times like this that the legal staff of 
the commercial criminal plays an important 
part. In every one of the lower criminal courts 
of the city rises, through the most desperate 
competition, its “attorney general”— that is, 
the man who by cleverness and persistency does 
come to defend most of its criminal cases. 
“Runners” chase business for him; many of 
the police, as they make arrests, turn practice 
his way; and by constant experience he becomes 
an adroit and effective criminal lawyer. There 
are men practising before these lower courts 
who have a business of $15,000 and very likely 
$20,000 a year. From this they go into larger 
practice — become attorneys for groups of 
gambling-houses and for celebrated criminals, 
until the best of these New York criminal 





lawyers secure a practice of $75,000 or 
$100,000 a year. 

Rosenthal’s suits for oppression did not stop 
the activities of the Police Commissioner. Mr. 
Jerome, who was then the District Attorney, 
made him additional trouble. And in the years 
of 1908 and 1909 the men in this line of enter- 
prise looked toward the aid of new laws, brought 
into the State legislature by friendly politicians. 
General Bingham was introducing a very care- 
fully worked out scheme for the identification 
of criminals by finger-prints and pictures. His 
men were handling the commercial criminal 
of the district aggressively and roughly. And 
so legislation was introduced which would 
have prevented the creation of a “‘rogues’ gal- 
lery” altogether, and would have taken away 
entirely the type of club carried by the detec- 
tive force. The usual cry of the criminal class, 
the appeal for freedom of the individual, was 
raised — but without success; the legislation 
did not pass. And the “pounding” of the 
commercial criminal continued. 


The Liberal Judge in Brooklyn 


There was a judge of the Supreme Court, 
located in Brooklyn, named William J. Gaynor, 
who for years had promulgated, in public utter- 
ances and in essays in high-class periodicals, 
extreme views on the question of individual 
liberty, and the constant interference of the 
police of New York with personal rights. 
Lawyers for the proprietors of enterprises of 
commercial vice in lower New York had, in 
many instances, found it good practice — ignor- 
ing their own justices in Manhattan Island — to 
cross the East River and secure legal stays from 
this justice. Many of his decisions and obiter 
dicta became famous in the administration 
of criminal law; and some of his decisions 
caused astonishment among those who were 
close to the development of commercial vice in 
New York. 

The most striking of them all was the grant- 
ing of an injunction against posting police in 
front of the place of a woman named Hertz,— 
for a generation a kind of general godmother for 
the prostitutes of the East Side,— whose shop 
for disorderly women was as much a public 
feature of the lower East Side district as the 
Brooklyn Bridge. The judge appeared in person 
to examine the place, and made his favorable 
decision. And meanwhile, at the very time he 
was there, officers were upstairs, gathering evi- 
dence against the establishment on which a con- 
viction was later secured. The lawyer for the 
woman in this case was a man, in criminal 
practice in Brooklyn, named Louis H. Reynolds. 
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An injunction of Judge Gaynor in favor of 
Max Hochstim, for twenty years the most noto- 
rious backer of vicious enterprises in America, 
was another case notable among the criminal 
classes. One of the attorneys for the defend- 
ants in this case was Charles H. Hyde, a former 
associate of Judge Gaynor in his legal business. 

In the early summer of 1909 those who were 
closest to the pplitical machinery of New York 
understood that Judge Gaynor was to be the 
Democratic candidate for Mayor. Immediately 
afterward Judge Gaynor began a strong attack 
upon Police Commissioner Bingham for his 
system of taking pho.<graphs for the so-called 
rogues’ gallery. making his case over a Brooklyn 
boy named Duffy. Charles H. Hyde, the judge’s 
former associate, was again attorney in this case. 
General Bingham replied that the Duffy boy was 
a character whose picture it was useful for the 
police to have; that his photograph, like the 
others in the department, was a secret record of 
the police which could never be used publicly to 
his detriment; and he refused to take the Duffy 
picture from the gallery. As a result of this he 
was removed from the Police Commissionership 
by Mayor McClellan. 


The Rising Tide of Criminals 


In January, 1910, Judge Gaynor became 
Mayor of New York City. He immediately 
began an administration dominated to a most 
unusual degree by its head, and his important 
appointees were generally men who had been in 
close personal relations with him. Charles H. 
Hyde was made City Chamberlain, an office 
dealing largely with the financial operations of 
the city — from which he later retired, following 
an indictment for bribery. William F. Baker, a 
young Brooklyn man who had been a deputy 
under Commissioner Bingham, was kept at the 
head of the Police Department, and one of the 
deputy commissioners was Mr. Reynolds, the 
Brooklyn lawyer who was counsel in the Hertz 
case. Later this man was advanced by the 
Mayor’s appointment to be a magistrate in the 
courts of Brooklyn. 

The new Mayor took virtually direct personal 
control of his Police Department, and his first 
important concern in the city’s business was to 
put pressure upon the police to prevent their 
oppression of the individual citizen. Unneces- 
sary arrests must stop, he said, and by his 
direction a series of hearings were conducted 
against policemen for clubbing, and a number 
were dismissed from the force for this reason. 
The severity of the department’s attitude in 
these hearings is shown by the fact that several 
of these men were afterward reinstated by the 
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courts, as having been dismissed without proper 
cause. 

From this on, the campaign of the Mayor 
against the old methods of the Police Depart- 
ment was progressive. In March of his first 
year he announced that the police were collect- 
ing millions of graft annually from the saloon- 
keepers of the city, and directed that they 
should no longer be allowed to go into saloons 
to see that the laws were obeyed. A few months 
later he declared that the “plain-clothes men,” 
the precinct detectives who were supposed to 
work in secret to correct the conditions of the 
various police precincts and districts of the city, 
—which the uniformed policemen necessarily 
can not know,— should be given up. They too 
were grafting, he said. The rights of the in- 
dividual must be protected. 

It is curious how quickly a man whose busi- 
ness concerns the enforcement of criminal law 
feels the results of a change of policy in its ad- 
ministration. In the beginning of 1910 | could 
sense the growth of confidence and courage in 
the professional criminal class which is responsi- 
ble for the great body of our more serious crimes. 
The policy of repression upon the criminal had 
been lifted and transferred to the police force. 
And through the under-world of America, from 
one end to the other, ran the whisper: “New 
York is wide open.” 

Under the old policy of prevention of crime, 
an active professional criminal enterin; New 
York knew perfectly that he was liable to be met 
at the railroad station or the ferry, taken to 
headquarters, and placed in the morning “line- 
up,”’ where, under the glare of electric lights, he 
would face the gathered detectives of the city, 
masked so he would not know them, while they 
would be able to recognize him should they meet 
again. Now these men could come in freely. 
And freely they appeared. The clever, elabo- 
rately dressed swindlers of the wire-tapping and 
various confidence games put up at their ex- 
pensive hotels. The professional beggars, who 
swing about the United States, began to swarm 
upon the streets; and, to my astonishment, | 
began to have cases of three-card monte gam- 
blers who were conducting their games on the 
principal streets as they would in a Western 
mining town. It had been years since such a 
thing had happened. 

Locally all effort by the police to enforce the 
liquor law was ended. Saloons sold liquor on 
Sundays whenever it was good business to do so. 
The rough gangs of criminal and semi-criminal 
young men and boys were getting beyond all 
bounds. A “car-barn” gang in Harlem amused 
itself by beating up several policemen — mash- 
ing one man’s face almost beyond recognition 


with a coupling-pin, and marking on the side 
of its favorite car-barn a chalk line, with the 
explanation: 


DEAD LINE FOR COPS 
By order of Mayor GAYNOR 


The fact was that the policemen of the city 
were confused and stunned by this campaign of 
repression. Instead of being used, as formerly, 
to anticipate and prevent the commission of 
crime, especially by professional criminals, they 
found they must wait until crime was actually 
committed, or themselves run the risk: of 
having serious charges preferred. Their punish- 
ment, in any case, was a serious matter to them; 
for a fine of any size means not only the loss of 
so much money, but it generally means, also, 
that the officer will remain forever without 
advancement on the force. For his “marks,” 
under the civil service laws, largely determine 
his promotion. The criminal classes of the city 
“had the drop” on the police, and held it. And 
commercial crime and vice flourished in New 
York as it had not done for years. 


The Captains of Industry in Vice 


The geography of commercial crime and vice, 
like that of other lines of enterprise, is continu- 
ally shifting with the growth of a great city. 
And now there was a general movement of the 
larger operators out of the East Side up town 
to the West. There was more money to be made 
there; and, as in other business, there developed 
a tendency to consolidation and enlargement of 
their enterprises. 

The business of keeping prostitutes in houses 
was located on the West Side in the old Tender- 
loin from Fourteenth Street to Forty-second, 
growing stronger as it went north. These indi- 
vidual enterprises were on an.unusually large 
scale, with from twenty to thirty women in 
them. Their business was tremendous, investi- 
gators reporting as many as five hundred men 
entering a single house in one night. 

The men in charge of the largest of these have 
been engaged in promoting this business for 
fifteen or twenty years. One partnership, 
which did business for years in New York, was 
concerned in the great scandal of St. Louis sev- 
eral years ago, and has operated as far away as 
South Africa. Investigators from the office of 
the District Attorney reported that there was 
among these men an agreement covering a ma- 
jority of the houses in the district, which created 
a kind of federation for legal defense, adjusted 
by an arbitration board the matters of individ- 
ual dispute that are constantly arising in such 
a business, and formulated genera: schemes 
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of conciliation or defense against the police. 
Several single operators had a chain of houses. 

North of this district, generally speaking, 
came the region of the disorderly hotels, planned 
for the business of the “street-walker.” And 
here, again, enterprises were much larger than in 
former years. Gradually business experience 
had shown that the small ten- or twelve-room 
“Raines-law”’ hotel was not profitable — with 
all the chances of business — when run as an 
immoral resort. And hotels of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty rooms had taken the business 
of many smaller ones. 

The big operators of this form of commercial 
vice were as well established as the operators of 
the houses below Forty-second Street, and even 
better known figures in the under-world. One 
of them, Max Hochstim, has been continuously 
in this line of enterprise for twenty years. He, 
and other figures in this business, had their alli- 
ances, and chains of establishments, exactly as 
the owners of the vicious houses had; and with 
the group in the last few years had appeared 
another figure— Sam Paul, the leader of a 
prominent social organization of the East Side. 

Men of this type are the backers, the bankers, 
of the business of commercial vice. They are 
rarely or never convicted personally. If any 
one is held responsible by the law, it is the agent 
who is operating their places. Year after year, 
the principal escapes, grows rich, and backs 
more and more enterprises, with ever less and 
less financial and personal risk in proportion to 
his profits and experience. 

The history of the gambling business in the 
past few years is similar to that of the other 
main lines of vicious enterprises. Formerly the 
gamblers of the West Side, in and about the 
Tenderloin, were of the old-fashioned type which 
had developed there. But gradually the gam- 
bler came in from the East Side. Four or five 
years ago a sleek, soft-spoken person called 
“Bridgey’”’ Webber, who had been successful on 
the East Side, moved. And after him, seeing his 
good fortune, Herman Rosenthal followed. 

There became established, as a matter of fact, 
two criminal centers in the geography of New 
York. On the West Side, near the larger vicious 
business concerns, grew up big and gorgeous 
hotels which were patronized by these men, and 
were the gathering-places and natural head- 
quarters of the “sporting men,”’ the first-class 
swindlers, and the captains of criminal industry 
of the country. On the East Side of the city, 
around Second Avenue, remained the social 
associations and clubs of the master gamblers 
and backers of disorderly resorts, who had 
grown up and taken possession of the Tenderloin; 
and there were also the houses and gathering- 


places of the employees of their enterprises — the 
““cadets,’’ who were the partners and managers 
of the prostitutes, and the “‘strong-arm” men, 
who were employees in the gambling-houses, 


The “‘Gun Men’’ in Automobiles 


These men form the backbone of the gangs 
of ‘“‘gun men” which have recently been such a 
menace to New York. Roughly speaking, these 
gangs of the East Side are divided between the 
second-generation foreign youths who gain their 
living in the disorderly saloons and as partners 
of the prostitutes around Chatham Square, and 
the gangs of the so-called “cadets” and em- 
ployees of gambling-houses who make their 
headquarters around lower Second Avenue. 

During the past few years, street encounters 
between these two factions of gun men, 
caused largely by the tendency of the Chatham 
Square gangsters to encroach on the richer 
territory of the gangs farther east, have grown 
more and more frequent. One of the chief 
methods of making the street attacks involved 
the use of automobiles or taxicabs to carry the 
fighters. The automobile, in fact, has con- 
stantly become more and more common as an 
accessory in crime. There are a number of 
machines, owned by individuals of questionable 
character, which are accessible for practically 
any purpose and “no questions asked.” Sev- 
eral sensational robberies have been committed 
from automobiles; and every now and then a 
skirmish between gangs with revolvers takes 
place in the open streets, in which an automo- 
bile figures. In one case there was a running 
battle between two automobiles — explained 
rather doubtfully a little later by the police as 
a moving-picture enterprise; and finally, in 
June, after a gang warfare of a day or two, a 
leader in the East Side party called “Jack 
Zelig’”’ was shot and badly wounded, as he was 
coming down the steps of the Criminal Courts 
Building itself. In the fall, two days before the 
trial of Becker, at which he was to testify, 
he was shot and killed. But early in the 
year it was very clear, to any one in a position 
to see, that the criminal population of 
New York was rapidly rising to the boiling- 
point, and that an explosion of some kind was 
inevitable. 

In the meanwhile, the efficiency of police 
repression of this population had fallen to the 
vanishing-point. In May of 1911, Mayor 
Gaynor, after two administrations of the police 
had left office declaring that the department 
was in a progressive state of disorganization, 
appointed a personal friend, Rhinelander Waldo, 
as its head. Up to that time the detective force 
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at the central office remained, and still there was 
something of a “line-up” of criminals, every 
morning, to acquaint the detectives with the 
professional criminals in the city. But now the 
detective force was broken up by Mr. Waldo 
and distributed among the various police dis- 
tricts of the city, and the “line-up” was abol- 
ished entirely; and the detective force, as an 
instrument for constantly keeping in touch with 
professional criminals and dealing with commer- 
cial crime and vice, was practically disintegrated. 


Becker and the Peryumed Murderers 


This step was no sooner taken, however, than 
some reorganization was clearly necessary, and 
by degrees it was created. A “strong-arm” 
squad under the immediate direction of the 
Commissioner was organized. It began first to 
quell the young rowdies who thronged the cars of 
the public-service companies, especially on Sun- 
days and holidays. From this its work was ex- 


tended to care for special complaints concern- 
ing disorder from neighborhoods; and from that 
to the surveillance and the suppression of vice. 
Three squads were put into this work as neces- 
sity developed. At the head of the first of these 
squads was placed a determined and aggressive 
police lieutenant named Becker. 


It was inevitable that these vice squads 
should come in contact with the ambitious 
group of commercial criminals pushing from the 
East Side into the larger gambling enterprises of 
the Tenderloin district; and very soon Becker — 
the most aggressive of the squad leaders — had 
established relations with them. 

The group with whom he came into closest 
touch was made up of men about thirty-five 
years old. These characters were a very curious 
development of a great city. They were gradu- 
ates of the streets of New York, and most of 
them had started life with the hard training of 
newsboys outside the basements of the great 
newspapers on Park Row. The city was loosely 
administered when they were children; truancy 
laws were poorly enforced; and the East Side 
was still wide open to gambling and prostitution. 
The entire group was taught the early lessons 
of “‘easy money.” 

One of the first of these was the advantage 
of fine clothes as a stock in trade. All of them, 
“strong-arm guys” as well as gamblers, tried 
to carry out this receipt. A curious new type — 
a soft-handed, perfumed murderer who paid 
close attention to the selection of his neckties 
and hosiery — had been developed. 

That several of these men had made their 
living, at some time in their lives, off the earn- 
ings of women of the street, can not be doubted. 
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But recently, in times of prosperity, most of 
them were attached, in one way or another, to 
the enterprise of gambling. And there was no 
doubt that this line of business was prospering 
greatly. The best testimony available shows 
that the amounts being paid as tribute to the 
police for the continuance of the vicious busi- 
ness enterprises were in greater sums than ever 
in the previous history of the city. The whole 
matter had centralized, not only in the organiza- 
tion of the police, but in the concentration of 
the vicious industry. 

At the height of this collecting of tribute, 
Herman Rosenthal appeared again —no longer a 
gambling magnate, but involved in rapidly fail- 
ing fortunes. His power and influence, which 
made him a great figure on the East Side, had 
deserted him in the West Side Tenderloin, and 
for several months his gambling-house had been 
raided, and watched over, and pounded, with 
much of the same aggressive methods which the 
administration earlier condemned with such 
severity. Finally he made negotiations with the 
District Attorney’s office — an institution of the 
county and not the city of New York — and 
promised to expose thoroughly the connections 
of the gamblers of New York with the police 
through Lieutenant Becker. On the early 
morning of the day on which he was to complete 
the testimony, he was called out from the 
Hotel Metropole, on West Forty-third Street, 
and shot upon the sidewalk. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the familiar 
story of the murder gang, the confessions im- 
plicating Becker and the discovery of his stores 
of quick-gotten money. It all seemed to the 
public a most astonishing and grotesque affair 
— these soft-handed murderers, strong with 
lavender water and resplendent with silk socks 
and faultless tailoring; their striking women, in 
picture hats, ornamenting the first pages of the 
newspapers like a professional beauty display. 
But, after all, it was merely an established insti- 
tution of the city coming to public notice. 

The organization of the murder plotters, as 
confessed, coincides with the essential organiza- 
tion of a gambling group. The older men, in 
their thirties, the more advanced members of 
the business, did the planning and conspiring; 
the apprentices, the men still in their twenties, 
who form the “strong-arm” gangs of the city, 
did the actual murdering. And, after the arrest, 
the leaders of the crowd turned at once to the 
best talent in the criminal law in New York — 
one man’s wife, it was reported, counting out in 
a most spectacular manner a big roll of yellow 
bills as a retainer for the well known practitioner 
who was already engaged to defend ex-City 
Cliamberlain Hyde. 





JUDGE 
What Can Be Done? 


All this makes an appalling situation. It is 
not the murder itself that is so threatening, as 
the underlying conditions which this crime has 
brought to light. And the question which every 
reasonable man must ask himself is — What 
must be done about it? I believe there are a 
number of steps that can be taken. 

The first thing to be understood is the main 
factor in the situation — the great class of pro- 
fessional and commercial criminals which is 
responsible for the crime and vice of our great 
cities. This must be the basis of any so-called 
criminal “system”; it is a permanent body, 
which makes a continuous business of breaking 
the law. If this is understood, it will be seen 
that the staring danger of the present-day ad- 
ministration of cities is not that individual 
liberty will be interfered with, but that society 
will not be able to protect itself against the 
abuse of these liberties. That it has not been 


able to do so is shown by the development of a 
great class of men who live by the conscious 
manipulation of the weaknesses of our laws and 
their administration. 

That the police force should be equipped with 
the most modern methods for carrying out their 
‘principal work — their duel with this class — 


seems almost an axiom. Certainly they can not 
be too well equipped with information such as 
is secured by the photographs and measurements 
and “line-ups” of these men. 

But the police force must not only be properly 
equipped and instructed: it is still more essential 
that it be properly organized. At present the 
organization of the New York force is, generally 
speaking, not bad. A responsible head exists, 
in the single Police Commissioner. He has now 
— since recent legislation — the power to reduce 
or promote his inspectors, the chief officers 
next to him, and so has the ability to carry 
out his policies. 

But there is one criticism still to be made 
in my opinion. The Police Commissioner is now 
appointed and can be removed by the Mayor. 
Consequently, the Mayor, in the last analysis, is 
the head of the police administration of the city. 
1 do not believe this to be the best practice. 
All the political influences of the city center on 
the Mayor; and such influence is the worst 
enemy of a properly administered police force. 

A single Commissioner of Police, holding 
office for a long term of years, and removable 
on charges after a public hearing, so as to be 
independent of any city administration, would, 
it seems to me, be an improvement over the 
present arrangement. It would give the op- 
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portunity for an independent administration of 
the Police Department. And an honest, in- 
telligent, and independent Police Commissioner 
can make any great city clean — even under our 
present legal practice. 

But after this there is still something to be 
done. The commercial criminal of the cities 
escapes very often through the practical im- 
possibility of proving by legal evidence matters 
of common knowledge. To correct this difficulty 
it is obvious that our court practice should be 
altered, for it can not be successfully denied 
that the delays and evasions in our court 
procedure are used to the utmost by the crim- 
inal class. 

Beyond this is the radical question, now 
being discussed throughout the United States, 
concerning two great principles governing court 
procedure in this country. 

The first of these principles is the English law 
which provides that every defendant must be 
presumed innocent until he is proved guilty. 
This has*no basis in reason. Why should there 
be any presumption, one way or the other, in the 
mind of a court? If the object of a legal inquiry 
is to find the truth, there is no reason for a pre- 
sumption of any kind. The affirmative of any 
argument must be expected to bring forth posi- 
tive proof of its statements. But, beyond this, 
there should be no presumption either of guilt 
or of innocence. 

The second principle forbids calling the de- 
fendant to the witness-stand. Why is anything 
to be feared by an honest man in the telling of 
his story? Should not the District Attorney be 
allowed to call the one witness best qualified to 
know the facts in issue? It is this defect in our 
system which has created the nefarious “third 
degree.” 

The famous characterization by Jeremy Ben- 
tham of criminal rrocedure as a fox hunt, in 
which the defendant is given a certain start, 
with the benefit of a number of rules to prevent 
his conviction, holds true to a far greater extent 
in this day than in his. Criminal trials should 
be attempts to establish truth, not legal duels. 
And sooner or later we must revise our pro- 
cedure to recognize the fact. 

The bar of the country — headed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States — is awake to the 
importance of this matter. Already resolutions 
urging radical reforms in our procedure are 
being urged by the best legal sentiment of this 
country. But, until the changes I have sug- 
gested are made, we must expect from the 
criminal class such sinister demonstrations as 
that which has just been given in the murder of 
the gambler Rosenthal. 





MY EXPERIENCES AS A 
PROGRESSIVE DELEGATE 


BY JANE ADDAMS 


URING the convention of the Pro- 
gressive party in Chicago, one con- 
stantly encountered members of the 
American Economic Association, 
the National Conference of Chari- 

ties and Corrections, the Civil Service Reform 
League, and similar bodies, until one feared that 
a few students of social conditions were endeav- 
oring, through the new party, to secure measures 
which, although worthy, have after all recom- 
mended themselves to only a very small group 
out of all the nation. To an incorrigible demo- 
crat this was, naturally, very alarming. I was 
first reassured when | met a friend, whom I had 
last seen at the earlier Chicago convention be- 
fore the Resolutions Committee, where he was 
presenting a plank which later left a slight 
residuum in the compressed labor paragraph 
adopted by the Republican party, and where I 
was presenting an equal suffrage plank which 
left no residuum at all. | remarked, in passing, 
that we were both getting a better hearing than 
we did in June, and he replied that we were not 
in the usual position of bringing men around toa 
new way of thinking, but that we were being met 
more than half way by men definitely committed 
to progress along all lines. 

I gradually discovered that the situation was, 
in reality, the very reverse of what I had feared. 
The dean of a university law school acted as 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, and 
men conversant with the later developments in 
social legislation supplied information concern- 
ing similar legislation abroad; but these men, 
with the so-called practical members of the com- 
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A year ago McCiure’s MAGazineE began the 
publication of ‘‘ A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil,” by Jane Addams —a series of articles 
which were read and discussed by thinking people 
in every English-speaking country in the world. 
It ts significant that the greatest social reformer in 
the country to-day — the one whose influence is 
most democratic and far-reaching — is a woman. 
And it is significant that Miss Addams was one 
of the delegates to the first great national conven- 
tion in which women have ever participated, and 
that she was influential in forming the platform 
of a leading political party. What she herself felt 


to be the significance of her position in the Pro- 
gressive convention 1s told in the following article. 


mittee, were not representing the opinion of any 
individual, nor the philosophy of any group. 
They were trying, as conscientious American 
citizens, to meet that fundamental obligation of 
adapting the legal order to the changed condi- 
tions of national life — in the words of a Kansas 
member, “‘to formulate our own intrinsic, self- 
vindicating laws.”” The members of the com- 
mittee had all experienced the frustration and 
disappointment of detached and partial effort. 
They had come to this first national convention 
of the Progressive party, not only to urge the 
remedial legislation which seemed to them so 
essential to the nation’s welfare, but to test its 
validity and vitality by the “inner consent” of 
their fellow citizens, to throw their measures 
into the life of the nation itself for cor- 
roboration. 

The program of social legislation placed be- 
fore the country by the Progressive party is of 
great significance to the average voter, irre- 
spective of the party which may finally claim 
his allegiance. Aristotle is reported to have 
said that politics is a school wherein questions 
are studied, not for the sake of knowledge, but 
for the sake of action. He might have added 
that politics are most valuable as a school 
because the average man has an inveterate 
tendency not to study at all unless he sees the 
prospect of action ahead of him. During the 
present campaign, measures of social ameliora- 
tion will be discussed up and down the land, as 
only party politics are discussed, in the remotest 
farm-house to which the rural free delivery 
brings the weekly newspaper; certain economic 
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principles will become current, and new phrases 
will enter permanently into popular speech. 


The New Kind of Voter Created by the 
Progressive Party 


The discussion of the Progressive party 
platform will further surprise many a voter into 
the consciousness that the industrial situation in 
America has developed by leaps and bounds, 
without any of the restraining legislation which 
has been carefully placed about it in Europe. 
He will be told, for instance, that although 
twenty-nine European countries prohibit all 
night work for women, only three of our States 
have taken such action. He will learn of the 
long hours and overstrain to which the working- 
women of America may be subjected. if he is 
convinced that a girl who pushes down a lever 
with her right foot eight or nine thousand times 
a day is making so poc. a preparation for mother- 
hood that her work reacts in an “impaired 
second generation,”’ he will be quick to see that 
it is the business of government to protect her, 
certainly in a republic whose very continuance 
depends upon the intelligence and vigor of its 
future citizens. 

Such matters, doubtless, have a technical 
aspect, but they are in essence human, and 
intimately allied to the experiences of the aver- 
age voter. But it is only when such needs are 
discussed in politics that he sees “where he 
comes in” and begins to be “worried.” 

The members of the Resolutions Committee 
were possessed: of knowledge which it is, after 
all, a great responsibility not to submit to the 
nation. If a man knows, for instance, that 
fifteen thousand of his fellow citizens are killed 
in industry every year,— as if every adult male 
in a city of seventy-five thousand were put to 
death,— and that half a million of men are 
crippled,— as if every adult male in a State the 
size of Minnesota were annually maimed,— it 
is not sufficient for his peace of mind to know 
that a small group of public-spirited citizens 
are constantly agitating in various State legis- 
latures for a system of industrial insurance, 
and that a yet smaller group of manufacturers 
successfully oppose such effort because their 
interests are threatened. The members of the 
committee knew that such problems belong to 
the nation as well as to the State, and that only 
by federal control, through the Inter-State 
Commerce Regulations, can great corporations 
be made to assume the injury of workmen as 
one of the risks of industry; only when human 
waste shall automatically involve a reduction 
in profits will a comprehensive system of safe- 
guards be developed, as Germany has clearly 


demonstrated. Such facts should be made 
public to the entire country, for it is no abstract 
theory which would lead one State after another 
to act upon this knowledge; it is self-preserva- 
tion. Legislation forced by actual conditions is 
like the statutory laws, which in the first 
instance were reactions to felt needs. 


No One Should Regret that Women Were 
Among the Delegates 


It did not seem strange that women were 
delegates to this first convention of the Progres- 
sive party, and it would have been much more 
unnatural if they had not been there, when such 
matters of social welfare were being considered. 

When a great political party asks women to 
participate in its first convention, and when 
a number of women deliberately accept the 
responsibility, it may indicate that public- 
spirited women are ready to give up the short 
modern réle of being good to people and to go 
back to the long historic rdle of ministration to 
big human needs. After all, our philanthropies 
have cared for the orphans whose fathers have 
been needlessly injured in industry; have sup- 
ported the families of the convict whose labor 
is adding to the profits of a prison contractor; 
have solaced men and women prematurely 
aged because they could find no work to do; 
have rescued girls driven to desperation through 
overwork and overstrain. Remedial legislation 
for all these human situations is part of the 
Progressive party platform; and as the old- 
line politician will be surprised to find during 
this campaign that politics have to do with such 
things, so philanthropic women, on their side, 
will be surprised to find that their long concern 
for the human wreckage of industry has come 
to be considered politics. When we develop the 
courage to commit our principles to reality, 
we will not only enlarge our concept of truth, 
but we will give it a chance to become human- 
ized and vital. It is as if we thrust a dry stick of 
a principle into moist, fruitful earth, and as i! it 
returned to our hands so fresh and blooming that 
we no longer have an impulse to use it as a 
chastening rod upon the evildoer, but, wonder- 
ing, hold it as a new-born pledge of the irresist- 
ible power of life to quicken and to heal. 

In spite of many reassuring experiences on 
the part of the women who identified themselves 
with the Progressive party, during the three 
days of the convention there were inevitable 
moments of heart-searching and compunction. 
But, because one felt curiously at home, there 
was the utmost freedom of speech and a quick 
understanding of hidden scruples which one 
was mysteriously impelled to express. 
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Why I Voted for Two Battleships a Year 


We were, first and foremost, faced with the 
necessity of selecting from our many righteous 
principles those that might be advocated at 
the moment, and of forcing others to wait for 
a more propitious season. To illustrate from my 
own experience: For many years I have advo- 
cated international peace; to that end, I have 
been a member, sometimes an official, of various 
international, national, and local peace societies, 
and have zealously written and spoken upon the 
stirring theme of international arbitration. But, 
when | sat as a delegate in the convention of the 
Progressive party, | voted to adopt a platform, 
“as a whole,” which advocated the building of 
two battleships a year, pending an international 
agreement for the limitation of naval forces. 

I confess that I found it very difficult to 
swallow those two battleships. I know only 
too well the outrageous cost of building and 
maintaining them — that fatal seventy cents 
out of every dollar of federal taxes which is spent 
indirectly for war; and I would fain that the 
Progressive party had added no more to this pre- 
posterous and unnecessary burden, that it had 
been ready to commit the future to arbitration. 

It was a serious matter even to appear to 
desert the cause and the comrades with which 
I had been for so many years identified. Be- 
lieving, however, as | do, that we prepare our- 
selves for sudden deeds by an infinite series of 
minor decisions we have previously made, and 
that our convictions are, after all, determined 
by our sincerest experiences, I read over the 
documents of my long advocacy of peace, to 
find that I had consistently pursued one line 
of appeal. I contended that peace is no longer 
an abstract dogma, but that marked mani- 
festations of “a newer dynamic peace” are 
found in that new internationalism promoted 
by the men of all nations who are determined 
upon the abolition of degrading poverty, di- 
sease, and intellectual weakness, with their 
resulting inefficiency and tragedy. 


Better to Preserve Human Life than 
Merely Not to Destroy It 


It is therefore not surprising that I should 
have been attracted to a party which pledged 
itself to work unceasingly for “effective labor 
legislation looking to the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, 
involuntary unemployment, and other injurious 
effects incident to modern industry.”” The men 
in every-day contact with the economic condi- 
tions of our industrial cities have estimated 
that the total number of casualties suffered 
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by our industrial army is sufficient to carry on 
perpetually two such wars, at the same time, 
as our Civil War and the Russo-Japanese War; 
that the casualties in the structural iron trade, 
in the erection of bridges and high buildings, 
bear the same percentage to the number of 
men engaged as did the wounded to the total 
number of troops in the battle of Bull Run. 
After all, when a choice was presented to me 
between protesting against the human waste 
in industry or against the havoc in warfare, the 
former made the more intimate appeal, and 
I identified myself with the political party 
which not only protests against such waste, 
but advances well considered legislation to 
prevent it. 

Industrial Insurance Acts to protect the 
thousands of young immigrants who each year 
take the return journey across the Atlantic, 
maimed and crippled because the republic to 
which they have given their young strength 
failed to protect them as they would have been 
safeguarded at home, may but precede the suc- 
cessful conclusion of arbitration treaties. 

Perhaps that ancient kindliness which “sat 
beside the cradle of the race”’ can not assert 
itself, in our generation, against warfare, so long 
as we stultify ourselves by our disregard of the 
shocking destruction in industry. The federal 
government through its own recent experience 
is leaning to the new humanitarianism. The 
wonderful sanitary system and daily regimen 
which preserved the life and health of the 
workers who dug the Panama Canal ought to 
make it very difficult for the same government 
to build upon the same spot huge fortifications 
whose very existence threatens with destruction 
that same human stuff which it has so pains- 
takingly kept alive. 

During the three days of the Progressive 
convention, one felt not, only the breakdown of 
the old issues which had furnished both parties 
with their election cries for half a century, but 
the inevitable emergence of a new position. 

A new code of political action has been form- . 
ulated by men who are striving to express a 
sense of justice, socialized by long effort to 
secure fair play between contending classes; 
men who have learned that it can not be done 
by a priori reasoning, but must be established 
upon carefully ascertained facts. 

Through the action of the Progressive party, 
remedial legislation is destined to be intro- 
duced into Congress and into every State legis- 
lature, by men whose party is committed to the 
redress of social wrongs and who have promised 
their constituents specific measures adapted 
to the changing and varied conditions of our 
industrial life. 
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“‘A Letter to a Gentleman” is one of a group of remarkable stories of love and adventure along 
the China Coast, by Samuel Merwin, which will appear from time to time in McC.ure’s. Probably 


no American writer of fiction knows inside conditions in China better than Mr. Merwin. 


He knows 


the coast of China as Perceval Gibbon knows East Africa—as Jack London knows the Klondike — 
and writes of it with wonderful truth and fascination. 


N American judge was sent to the 
China Coast to furbish the some- 
what tarnished name of his coun- 
try. He found that, if you place 


a few thousand white men and 
women at a spot on the map five or six inches 
distant, by your ruler, from the European and 


American areas of civilization, they will live 
even more queerly than they lived at home. 
Which appears to support the socialistic theory 
of environmental influence as a determining fac- 
tor in human development. The bad man is, of 
course, bad; the good man is doubtless good: if 
you can be sure about either. But are you 
going to hold Jimmy McDevitt (whose army 
name had been Blaney) responsible for Shang- 
hai? Or for himself? 

In any event, there was one episode, during 
those months of wandering before the arraign- 
ment of Jimmy for his part in the job at the 
Alcazar gambling-house, that perhaps appears 
to his credit in a big book that has no standing 
whatever in our courts of law. The woman’s 
side of the story came to me through a curious 
inadvertence. Jimmy, poor devil, | would have 
known under any alias. And | tell it as it must 
or might have happened. 


I 


There was an unusual noise at the inn gate. 

Jimmy McDevitt started nervously, and 
traightened up, typodermic in hand. Had 
they come for him: 

Obviously not. The new and meddlesome 
\merican judge was altogether too busy holding 
court in three treaty ports at a time, and inci- 


dentally in running down Bing Anderson at 
Yokohama, and Charley Merts at Tientsin, and 
the big fellow, Tex Connor, who had dashed for 
Singapore at the first word of trouble over the 
Alcazar job. That new judge would learn a 
thing or two before he was through with Tex 
Connor and Charley Merts. 

Somewhat relieved, Jimmy measured out a 
small dose of the “white stuff,’’ opened his shirt 
and undershirt, and with a quick pressure of his 
thumb shot the drug under the skin of his abdo- 
men. After which he splashed his dusty hands 
in the basin of hot water that John, his inter- 
preter, had set out for him. And he hummed 
blithely: 

“Give my regards to Broad-way, 
Remember me to Herald Square 


. 


Again that confusion of voices at the inn 
gate. He dried his steady hands, poked a 
hole in one of the paper squares that served for 
a window, and listened. Suddenly he tore the 
paper away and looked. -There was a woman 
out there, and she was speaking English — ex- 
citedly but unmistakably. 

He went out across the court, adjusting his 
necktie and dusting off his clothing as he walked. 
To show himself was doubtless indiscreet; but 
you didn’t often hear a woman speaking English 
in a Shansi village. Probably, he reflected, it 
was only a missionary sister. Even at that, the 
moment had a bit of a thrill in it. 

But it was not a missionary sister. It was 
a distinctly beautiful young woman — beautiful 
despite her white face, and her crumpled hat, 
and her dusty, rather elaborate gown. A bit 
elaborate for any sort of traveling, that gown 
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was. From the condition of her high-heeled 
shoes it was apparent that she had been traveling 
on foot. She stood beside an old mule-litter that 
was roofed with an arch of matting, resting a 
slender hand against it; and the fingers of that 
slender hand were loaded with wonderful rings 

-diamonds, emeralds, rubies. Alone, with a 
blaze in her eyes, she was facing a group of 
protesting, gesticulating Chinamen. 

Jimmy noted a pair of legs protruding from 
under the cover of the litter,— the blue-clad legs 
of a Chinaman,— and he was edging around for 
a closer inspection when the remarkable eyes of 
the young woman rested full on his. 

An expression of mingled astonishment, sus- 
picion, and relief came over her face, and 
brought a touch of color with it. She took a 
step toward him; then hesitated, still looking 
at him. Finally she said: 

“Oh!” 

Jimmy blushed. Real ladies had not figured 
largely in his life; and that this was a real lady 
had been clear to him at the first glimpse. It 
was now equally clear that she was in trouble. 
He stepped forward, raising his hat and exposing 
a crop of chestnut curls above the blue eyes and 
the flushed face. 

“Anything | can do, Miss?” he ventured. 

There was real deference in his voice, in his 
solemn expression, in his attitude of body. The 
young woman felt it, and another series of curi- 
ously mingled emotions was reflected for an in- 
stant on her face. But there was no mistaking 
Jimmy at this moment. He looked as he felt; 
and he felt like a crude amd blundering mortal 
who is suddenly called on to aid a fairy princess 
in distress. Her only possible response was to 
feel and look as much like a fairy princess as 
she could. 

“Why — thank you,” 
quite know what to say. 
fall, two hours back. 
they won’t let me bring him in here. 
I don’t know what to do.” 

Jimmy ran his fingers into his hair, and 
looked from her to the blue legs in the litter, 
from the blue legs to the excited inn-keeper. She 
leaned back against the litter and watched him. 

“That’s kind of a fix,” he said. “I guess 
there’s no use trying to get him in. They 
couldn’t do it—if he’s injured or dying — 
without being responsible for him. That’s their 
fool law. But they can take care of you.” He 
studied the situation for a moment. “I'll tell 
you what we'll do, Miss. I'll have my rooms 
cleared out for you. You'd better come in and 
sit down, anyway, as quick as you can. And 
I’ll find out where there’s a mission station and 
take him there. We'll fix him up, somehow.” 


she said. “I don’t 
My interpreter had a 
He’s badly hurt. And 


I’m alone. 
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“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I mustn’t trouble you 
like that!” But her face was white again, and 
she was leaning more heavily against the litter. 

“It’s nothing,” he protested; “absolutely 
nothing at all. And, if you'll let me, I’ll turn 
my John over to you. He’sa goodman. Now 
come right in, please.”’ 

She hesitated, then took his arm — with a 
touch that gave him an unusual little thrill of 
responsibility — and limped across the court- 
yard of the ancient caravansary and up the steps 
to the “number one” suite. There a room was 
hastily cleared; her luggage was brought in and 
her cot set up; and her cook, under the eye of 
the authoritative John, was hurried into the 
kitchen to prepare food for her. While this 
work was going on, Jimmy, with a skill derived 
from his army training and with the help of a 
first-aid kit, was bandaging the cracked head of 
the wizened old Chinaman in the litter. 

Dusk was falling, and the village was settling 
into its accustomed evening quiet, when Jimmy 
knocked at her door. 

She appeared, after a moment, clad in a Jap- 
anese kimono and smiling a wan smile. Jim- 


my’s eyes took in the beauty of the delicately 
embroidered pink garment with a vague sort of 
wonder. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Miss,” said he, “but I 


guess your man’s hurt pretty bad. There’s a 
missionary doctor somewhere northeast of here, 
in the hills, and I’m taking him there. They 
tell John it’s nearer than T’ai Yuan. I'll be 
back by morning, and bring the address and 
all, so you can look him up, if you want to, 
later on. Is—is there anything you need 
before I go?”’ 

Instead of replying, she seemed to be looking 
past him and to be thinking intently. For the 
second time within the hour, a little color came 
into her cheeks. Her eyes met his, soberly at 
first, and then with a hesitating smile. Finally 
she reached out a jeweled hand. 

“| don’t know how to thank you,” she said, 
“Mr. —” 

“Hendrickson,” he offered eagerly — “Wil- 
liam Hendrickson.” 

“Mr. Hendrickson,” she went on; “I never 
thought of anything like this happening. I 
don’t know how I can — well, pay you back. 
I’m ——’” 

“Oh, pshaw!” he broke in, then suddenly 
realized that ladies are not accustomed to being 
rudely interrupted. “Excuse me, I didn’t 
mean — Miss 7 

She hesitated. Then, “\ y name is Wil- 
liams,”’ she said,—*‘ Miss Mabel Williams. My 
father is starting the new American college in 
T’ai Yuan. My mother is ill at home —in 

















“IT WAS CLEAR THAT SHE WAS IN TROUBLE. HE STEPPED FORWARD. ‘ANYTHING I CAN DO, 
MISS?’ HE VENTURED"* 
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New York — and I have to get there as fast 
as I can.” 

“Say, isn’t that too bad!” cried Jimmy. 
“Well, now, look here — I wish you’d please let 
me help you the little | can. It isn’t much. 
Please don’t say anything more about that pay- 
ing back stuff.’ A fantastic Irish thought 
flashed into his mind and as rapidly took form in 
words. “I'll tell youhowitis. You see, you’re 
in trouble now, and it just happens that I’m able 

to help a little. Oh, it’s nothing 

— nothing at all. I’ve got 
the time and the coin. 
Now, don’t you 
one of these days 
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HE LEANED FORWARD SO THAT HIS BACK WOULD 
NOT REST AGAINST THE DOOR OF HER ROOM 
—IT WOULD NOT DO TO MAKF HIMSELF 
COMFORTABLE .. . 


you may be meeting some other fellow — er — 
some lady, say, that’s in wrong, and you can sort 
of pass it along to him — er —her. That’s the 
way it goes, you know. That’s life, as you might 
say.’ He finished rather lamely, with an unex- 
pected letting down of the voice. For the ex- 
pression in her eyes was disconcerting. It is not 
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always easy to slip naturally, at a moment’s 
notice, into the réle of fairy princess. He be- 
came aware that she had again extended her 
hand. He managed to take it, in a gingerly 
fashion. Then she drew it away, and the dingy 
old door swung to on its leather hinge, shutting 
out the bright beauty of that pink kimono. 

So Jimmy McDevitt, né Blaney, alias Wil- 
liam Hendrickson, rode a jackass northeastward 
through the loess hills — rode beside a mule-litter 
on which lay a wizened, patient-faced old China- 
man with a cracked skull. 

And he mused: 

“You’re talking too much, you mutt; and 
you're getting careless. That’s what you are — 
careless. Classy people aren’t used to being 
talked to like that. And look here; you want 
to drop that stuff about ladies getting in wrong. 
Those aren’t the words you want to use. No- 
thing like that. You’ve got to be dignified. 
You’ve got to be repressed, as you might say. 

What do you want to go queering yourself 

for, the first chance you get to act refined?” 
Half the night he mused and rode, 
under a waxing moon. 

The missionary doctor received him, 
in striped pajamas, at one in the morn- 
ing; dressed the wounds of the wizened 
one; and then led Jimmy into a com- 
fortable library and drew up a Morris 
chair to the lamp-lighted table. 

“You'll have a bed here,” he said courteously. 

Jimmy shook his head, sitting on the edge of 
the chair. “No—thanks. I can’t. I'll just 
rest the animals a little, if you don’t mind, and 
start back within the hour.” 

The physician looked thoughtful. 
traveling hard,” he said. 

“‘|—why, you see, | left a—well, my wife— 
back there on the main road,” explained.Jimmy, 
suddenly realizing that such frantic haste is a 
thing to be accounted for in China. 

The physician gave a little start. 
wife!” 

Jimmy nodded. 

‘But do you think it safe to bring a woman 
out here at this time?’ 

“Why not?” Jimmy looked blank. 

The physician eyed his nocturnal caller in 
downright astonishment. “My dear sir!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean to say you don’t 
know that every white person in the province is 
in danger of his life at this moment?” 

“] —why, I didn’t know!” said Jimmy, 
bewildered. 

“| was warned two days ago to come in to the 
missionary compound at T’ai Yuan for protec- 
tion. Peking telegraphed me yesterday that the 
British. minister has notified the Government 
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Board that every death will cost a heavy indem- 
nity. A runner arrived here only this last even- 
ing from Mr. Herbert’s compound at Shauting 
to tell me that Herbert was shot at last night. 
And the Governor and the Provincial Judge 
have taken to dodging our inquiries and send- 
ing us presents — and that always looks bad.” 
Herose. “No, I’ll not detain you. You'd 
better pay off your men, take one of my 
horses, and ride back as hard as you can. 
You can leave the horse at the inn; he'll 
be as safe there as I am here.” 

With which cheering remark, the phy- 

sician led the way out into the courtyard, 
where the moonlight was still flooding 
in. ‘‘Right over there,’ he remarked 
grimly, pointing toward a tablet 
in the wall, “Miss Andrews 
was burned at the stake. 
She was one of my 
assistants — a nurse 
and teacher. Only 
twenty-one, she was. 
That was in 1900, 
during the Boxer 
trouble. They killed 
nearly two hundred 
of our people then, 
you know, here in 
this one province.” 

He stood at the street gate, an 
upright figure, and watched Jimmy 
gallop away through the sleeping, 
moonlit village. 

“Curious episode,”’ he thought. 

“What mischief can that boy be 
up to out here!” 

But if you are a white man you 
do not ask personal questions in 
China. 

So the missionary doctor went 
back to bed. 
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By the early morning light fom 
Jimmy chartered a covered 
road-cart; and built up a 
little bulwark of food-boxes 
and bales of clothing and 
‘bedding around the sides 
and rear of it, leaving just 
room for a single person to lean back com- 
fortably against his traveling-pillow. This 
was for protection from stray missiles, in the 
event of difficulty with village mobs on the way. 
Long before seven o’clock, and while the morn- 
ing mist was still fresh on the air, they were off. 

Miss Williams had seemed a bit dazed at 





... BUT SHE WAS NOT SLEEPING. 
OF HER LITTLE ORIENTAL 
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first. She had even looked crossly at Jimmy 
when he roused her and sent John in with her 
breakfast. That was natural, he thought. 
Your real lady is not accustomed to being 
rudely awakened at an ungodly hour by a rough 
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BEFORE THE FLOATING LIGHT 
LAMP FLICKERED OUT, 
SHE HAD SEALED UP A PENCILED 

LETTER” 


and dusty man. But when he helped her into 
the cart, with a sense of their danger conveyed 
as reassuringly as he could manage it, and she 
became conscious of an unusual and pleasing 
sense of being under the protecting care of a 
respectful but vigorous young man, she gave 
Jimmy such a bright little nod and smile that he 
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found it necessary to turn away and shout 
roughly at John in the hearing*of the sullen 
muleteers, thereby causing John to lose face 
to a distressing degree. 

All day the three mules, one ahead and two at 
the wheel, shuffled along through the powdery 
loess. All day the springless, seatless cart 
creaked and rumbled toward the east. Now 
they were deep in a sunken road — twenty, 
thirty, fifty feet below the level of the fields. Now 
they were creaking along a reachofopen country, 
where were beggars peering out from foul caves 
in the loess. Now they were deep in a range of 
hills, skirting precipices of closely packed earth 
from which they could look down hundreds of 
feet into toy communities. Excepting a check- 
erboard, here and there, of little grain-fields, or 
an occasional cluster of trees about some con- 
spicuous tomb, everything — earth, hills, houses 

— was a dingy gray-brown. And over all shim- 
mered and wavered a late spring heat that grew 
steadily more oppressive as the day advanced. 

Jimmy walked a good deal of the way. But 
now and then, when he saw that she was dozing, 
or sleeping outright, he seated himself on the 
front of the cart and rested there, with his feet 
dangling near the hoofs of one of the wheel 
mules. 


At noon they had luncheon, and rested an 
hour, at a crumbling little caravansary, and then 


pushed on. Again Miss Williams slept, this 
time quite peacefully. 

But at about three o'clock, while he sat 
drowsily there on the front of the cart, leaning 
back against a box, he was aroused by a touch 
on his arm, 

“Oh,” he cried, “excuse me!’’ And, nimbly 
avoiding the wheel, he leaped to the road. 

“Don’t go,” she called, leaning forward under 
the arch of matting. ‘“‘Please come back. 
You’re tired. You rode all night, you know.” 

“Please don’t mind me,” he said awkwardly. 
“I oughtn’t to have. I guess | got a little 
sleepy.” 

She made a whimsical little moue at him. 
“Perhaps you won’t believe me, Mr. William 
Hendrickson, if | tell you that I’d really like to 
change places with you. You really can’t imagine 
how stiff one’s joints get, in here all day.” 

He glanced doubtfully at her high-heeled 
shoes. 

“TI know,” she said. “‘They’re no good for 
walking. I almost died in them yesterday when 
I was bringing Singin. Poor old Sing!” 

A little later, while they were passing through 
a village, Jimmy sent John to a shop. When 
they were again in open country, he halted the 
mules and approached the cart. 

“You could walk in these,”’ he said, with some 
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hesitation. “They’re the smallest I could get.” 
He produced a pair of Chinese shoes — man’s 
shoes. And he added, “I thought perhaps you 
could tie them on, someway.” 

He had to help her tie them, with twine cut 
from his bale of bedding. And he made rather 
a boteh of it. She could see the red come 
slowly into his neck and ears as he bent over 
the unaccustomed task. Once his knuckles 
brushed her silk stocking at the instep, and he 
winced. After which she had to wait, smiling 
there in the shadows of the cart, and finally 
asked him to help her down. 

“Now,” she said, “I want you to get in there 
and take a nap.” 

He shook his head. 

She looked straight into his eyes. “Please,” 
she insisted. “‘You’ve done so much for me 
without my asking. Now won’t you do the one 
little thing I ask?” 

He shook his head again. “I don’t want to,” 
he managed to say. “I’d rather walk.” 

She leaned back against the platform of the 
cart, uncomfortably close to the mules and 
directly in front of the wheel. 

He reached out as if to take her elbow, but 
a confusion of impulses left his hand poised 
in air. 

“Please don’t stand there,”’ he said. 
might get hurt.” 

“I’m going to stand here until you get into the 
cart,” she replied; and her lips drew together in 
a straight line. 

He shook his head again. 

It was she who broke the rather absurd little 
deadlock. ‘‘ You say there is danger?” 

“Yes, really.” 

“And you’ve had no sleep for nearly two 
days. Suppose we should: get into trouble, and 
you should be too tired to help me e 

“Nothing like that,”*he broke in, with an 
unconscious swagger. “I guess you needn’t 
worry about that.” 

But she divined that he was weakening. 

“Is there any special danger right around 
here?” she asked. 

“Not likely. It’s in the bigger villages and 
towns that the trouble usually comes, where 
crowds can get together. The row, so far, has 
been at the rail-head — at Shauting.” 

“Allright, then.” She stepped forward, with 
a smile. “You may not be able to rest later. 
It’s your duty to get what sleep you can now. 
Please — for my sake.” And she rested a hand 
on his arm. 

It did look inviting in there under the arched 
matting. 

“Well —” he hesitated. 
here by me, won’t you?” 


“You 


“You'll stay right 
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She nodded brightly. 

“And you'll wake me if anything happens — 
the first thing? And you won't let me sleep 
long?” 

She looked soberly at him for a moment; then 
her mouth twitched and her eyes danced and, she 
laughed — a clear laugh, more girlish than even 
Jimmy would have expected from that oddly 
mature, if still young and beautiful, face. Be- 
fore he realized it, he was laughing too. For the 
insta’** he was almost on a basis of equality with 
this g rious creature. Then suddenly, almost 
simultaneously, they sobered; and he looked 
away with an expression that was disturbed and 
evasive as well as embarrassed. 

He stepped up into the cart, drew himself 
back into the narrow space between the boxes, 
and settled down among the pillows. The 
muleteers cracked their whips. And Miss 
Mabel Williams shuffled along behind them, 
now smiling a little at the figure she made, now 
glancing into the cart to see if he was sleeping 
soundly, now looking (with eyes that seemeJ not 
to see very much) at the long files of donkeys 
that passed, burdened with coal, at the carts 
laden with merchandise and wine, and at the 
endless strings of camels. 

Occasionally a Mongol driver would shout 


insolently at this white woman who walked 
humbly in the dust; and she would shrink close 
to the cart — so close that once one of the mule- 
teers seized her arm to save her from the wheel. 
After what seemed to be a very long time, when 
her spirit had begun to droop a little and her 
step had begun to flag, she stopped the little 


cavalcade and peered wistfully in at the 
man who had so unexpectedly and so gener- 
ously assumed responsibility for her life. He 
lay sprawled among the boxes, one arm thrown 
back, his cheek pillowed on it, his deep chest ris- 
ing and falling rhythmically with his breathing. 
She decided not to disturb him. Instead, she 
climbed to the front of the cart, making a place 
for herself beside his feet; and for a time she 
managed to sit erect, though weary after her 
tramp and exhausted with the heat. Finally 
she, too, sank into slumber, lying across his 
knees with he: feet drawn up under her skirts. 
So they found themselves when the cart 
halted for the night in the courtyard of an inn. 
She sat up, rubbing her eyes and smiling. 
But he, when his slowly stirring senses took in 
the situation, started up so violently that he 
bumped his head; then, muttering something 
under his breath, scrambled past her to the 
ground. During the evening he kept away, 
sending John in with her dinner and burying 
himself in one of the little cells at the side of the 
inn compound. She even had to poke out one 
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of the paper squares that walled in her room in 
order to call a low-voiced good night to him. 

And he answered gruffly from the door of his 
cell (she could see him through the hole in the 
paper): “Good night.” 


Shauting was astir. 

As the sun slid down behind the western hills 
— they were not gray-brown hills now, but a 
terraced, castellated cloudland floating in a sea 
of misty purple dust — as the mule bells of the 
latest arriving caravan tinkled at the inn gate 
as the tea-kettle locomotive, after its day’s work, 
puffed and breathed its last beside the half- 
finished little station of gray stone —as the 
native carpenters descended from the skeleton 
structure of the new warehouse by the track — 
then, when there should have been the peace of 
eventide, there was shouting, scurrying about, 
and, from the compound of the British engineer 
across the valley, even an occasional warning 
shot. 

At the outskirts of the village, Jimmy brought 
up the two pack-animals and tied their halter- 
ropes to the tail of the cart. To John he gave 
one of the two revolvers that had bulged for 
three days in his coat pockets and a few crisp 
words of instruction in Pidgin-Erglish. To the 
muleteers he gave a scowl and a forward wave of 
the hand. 

They were entering the village now, by the 
main street that lay along the hillside. A few 
ragged loungers chattered together, then fell in 
behind them. Others joined the group, which 
thereupon drew closer and became noisier. 
Jimmy fell back a few steps and walked by the 
wheel. John, on the other side, with a glance 
across, did the same. The muleteers began to 
look about nervously, as if. fearful for the safety 
of their property; but Jimmy sternly ordered 
them on. The bigger men in the crowd began 
to throw stones and pieces of brick. Several of 
these struck the bales on the back of the cart. 
Miss Williams drew herself together and invol- 
untarily clenched her hands; but she made no 
sound — merely compressed her lips and leaned 
forward until she could see the stalwart figure 
marching with erect carriage close to her side. 
For the first time it occurred to her that he 
walked like a soldier. She wondered a little. 

The group behind them was a small mob now. 
They were walking in a sort of semicircle about 
the rear of the cart. One brown-faced coolie 
reached out and struck Jimmy a slight blow with 
a pole he carried. Quickly and surely, Jimmy 
wheeled around, wrenched the pole from him, 
and laid him low with a clip over the ear. 
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Another moment, and while the startled 
villagers gathered about the fallen one with 
angry shoutings and gesticulatings, the cart was 
turned off the road through the open gate of the 
inn. Jimmy dropped behind and himself closed 
the great wooden doors and put the cross-beam 
in place. 
The protest- 
ing inn- 
keeper he 
left to John, 
merely say- 
ing: “We 
stay to- 
night. We 
no open 
gates. Pay 
anything — 
pay too 
much.” 


a i 


right,” he Wal 


said cheer- | 
fully to Miss 
Williams. Mt 
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“I’ve bought 
the tavern 
for the night. 
We've only 
got to hold it 
until morn- 
ing, and | 
guess we're 
smart 
enough for 
that. Any- 
how, the old 
boy’s got to 
protect us, 
along with 
his own 
property, be- 
cause here 
we are, as 
you might 
say.” 

He had to 
take her arm 
to get her up 
the steps. 

“i’m afraid 
you will 
think I’m no 
good,”’ she said, when he had seated her in an an- 
cient chair of bent wood. “I don’t see how you 
stand it as youdo. I am tired — awfully tired!” 

“IT know,” he replied. ‘Of course you’re 
tired. But you haven’t got to travel in a cart 
any more; we take the train in the morning.” 





BUT HE 


“HER HEAD SANK AGAINST HIS SHOULDER. 
KNEW THAT SHE WAS SOBBING” 
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She glanced up inquiringly. ‘“‘Then you’re 
going on?” 

“‘ Just as far as Chingting. I'll stay there, or at 
Pao Ting Fu. Shansi isn’t exactly the place for a 
healthy white man right now. But you'll be at 
Peking to-morrow night, and you can sleep in a 
real bed. 
It’s been 
hard on you, 
this trip. 
I’m afraid 
I’ve been 
kind of awk- 
ward. Some- 
body else 
might have 
made it more 
comfortable 
for you. You 
see, it isn’t 
exactly in 
my line, as 
you might 
sav, this 
taking care 
of ladies.” 

There was 
a moment’s 
silence; then 
she shot a 
swift look up 
athim. The 
color came 
into his face 
again, and he 
turned toward 
the door. 

“Anyhow, 
you'll get 
some rest to- 
night. If you 
aren’t too 
tired tosleep, 
that is.” 

“Are you 
going tosleep 
yourself?” 
she asked 
abruptly. 

‘*Oh— 
why, sure.” 
It had been 
Jimmy’s idea 
at first that he and John should stand watch 
alternately; but on second thought he realized 
that it would be out of the question for him to 
sleep at all. He still recalled with shame the day 
he had overslept in the cart. On this last night 
he must not relax his guard for an instant. 





SHE MADE NO SOUND, 
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So it was that he paced the courtyard — after 
an awkward little meal which she had insisted 
that he share with her — until past ten o'clock. 
Then, fearing that she would hear his footsteps, 
he sat on the top step of the “number one” 
suite, deliberately leaning forward so that his 
back could not rest against the door. It would 
not do to make himself comfortable. 

But Miss Williams did not seem inclined to 
sleep. By the flickering light on the paper wall 
of her room, he knew that her little Oriental 
lamp was still feebly burning. 

An hour went by. He was nodding now, so 
he took to walking again, as quietly as he could. 
At twelve he sat again on the steps. He was 
sitting there when, a little later, a light step 
sounded behind him, and the door swung open. 
He jumped to his feet and turned. 

She was standing there, pale in the moonlight, 
clad in that radiant pink kimono. 

He wanted to urge her to go back and get her 
rest; but he was looking at her, and he found 
that he could not say anything. 

For a moment, neither could she. 

Then, “You said you were going to sleep,”’ 
she murmured, in a voice that was low and full 
of tender reproach. 

He stammered softly. “I—I thought | was 
— then,” he managed to say. “I didn’t mean 
to lie to you — honest | didn’t.” 

“You — didn’t — mean — to — lie — to — 
me!” she repeated in that same low voice, that 
now was a-quiver with mystery. 

“Honest | didn’t,” said he again, having no 
other words. . 

They were silent tor a moment. Then her 
fingers, like lost children, strayed to the lapel of 
his coat and drew him gently into the doorway 
— into the shadows of the doorway. 

His arm slipped hesitatingly about her 
slender, yielding waist. Her head sank against 
his shoulder. She made no sound, but he felt 
her body shake within his arm, and he knew 
that she was sobbing. His free hand stroked 
her hair. 

For an instant he forgot —everything. His 
big arm tightened about her. He bent down 
and kissed her hair; then, blushing with a 
curious wild sense of failure in his great task, of 
shame almost, he kissed her white ear and tried 
to raise her head so that he might kiss her lips. 

She struggled, weakly. For a moment he let 
her struggle — she was so like a little bird in his 
hand. Then he became aware that she was 
speaking, in a strange, intimate, whispering way. 

“Don’t!”’ she was saying. “Please — don’t! 
You are stronger than I am, you know. And 
you are a — gentleman!” 


His arms slowly relaxed. He was a gentle- 
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She had said he was a gentleman! His 
arms dropped to his sides. She went into her 
own room and closed the door. Then he heard 
her dragging some heavy object —a table, it 
might have been — and pushing it against the 
door. Which bothered him a little. She 
needn’t have done that. 

John was coming to him across the courtyard. 

“Inn man say sojers here — no more trouble,” 
whispered the faithful interpreter. 

“Soldiers, eh?” muttered Jimmy. 

He went to the gate and looked out through 
a movable panel. Sure enough, a company of 
the nondescript provincial cavalry were standing 
at ease before the inn. The shaggy Manchurian 
ponies were flecked with bits of foam that glis- 
tened in the moonlight. Each man wore his 
stumpy, Chinese-made carbine across his back. 
Pigtailed officers were telling off detachments 
for service at other points. Yes, the urgent 
representations of the dignified gentlemen of 
Legation Street, Peking, had at last fallen on 
open ears. There was to be no new butchery of 
foreigners in Shansi Province — not at this time 

Jimmy closed the panel and turned away with 
what was almost a sigh. His responsibility had 
been taken from him. He could sleep now. 
Or could he? He wondered. 

“Those devils aren’t paying any more indem- 
nity claims tham they have to,” he muttered. 

Then, after a doubtful, disturbed glance 
toward the “number one”’ suite, where the dim 
lamplight was still flickering on the paper 
squares, he found a vacant cell near at hand, 
stumbled over the kang, and fell asleep just as he 
dropped on the matting-covered bricks. 

It was but a little later when the floating light 
in Miss Williams’ little lamp flickered for the 
last time and went out. But before it went out 
she had sealed up a penciled letter, and had 
written on the envelop: 


man! 


Mr. WILLIAM HENDRICKSON, 
Addressed 


lV 


They stood on the gravel platform at the 
Chingting station of the great Hankow-Peking 
Railroad. The long train was waiting as impa- 
tiently as trains wait in brisker lands. About 
them swarmed tourists, commercial travelers, 
coolies with baggage, children with trays of 
cakes or of bitter little Chinese oranges. 

“‘We may not meet again,” said she. 

“It’s been —-nice,”’ said he. 

It seemed to hurt her to see the lines in his 
face and the deep hollows under his eyes, and 
she looked away — awav toward the old walled 
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city beyond the tracks, with its peeping roofs of 
tile and its great military towers. 

“| feel pretty bad about the money,” she 
murmured. “It must have been expensive, all 
you've done.” 

Helaughed. But there was no ringin his voice. 

‘Time to get aboard,” he replied. “‘Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

She mounted the steps; then bit her lip, 
turned, drew an envelop from her wrist-bag, and 
looked down at him. 

He straightened up, military fashion, touched 
his hat, and smiled. “Give my regards to 
Broadway,” he called. 

She returned the smile, wearily. Then she 
dropped the envelop into the bag and snapped 
it shut. 

The bell rang, the whistle blew, and the train 
rolled out toward Peking. 

When the rear car had disappeared behind the 
towers of the old walled city, Jimmy hurried over 
to the telegraph office and sent the following 
message to a more or less prominent American 
resident of that polyglot, picturesque, manner- 
less city by the sea that is called Shanghai: 

Send five hundred.to William Hendrickson, at 
Chingting. A guy can’t travel on nothing up here. 

Jimmy. 


Then he had John move his luggage to the 
best available inn, and, as soon as he could con- 
trive it, shut himself in a particularly unswept 
room and fumbled with nervous fingers in his 
hand-bag for the hypodermic. 


Half an hour later Miss Williams, whirling on 
toward Peking and home, opened the envelop 
and soberly read the letter that she had not 
delivered. It was as follows: 


You said you couldn’t lie to me. 

Well, I’ve lied to you. That wasn’t true about my 
father and the college at T’ai Yuan. | don’t know 
where my father is. I don’t know where my mother 
is. Wish to God I did. And my name isn’t Mabel 
Williams. 

I’m going to tell you the truth now. It comes a 
little late, but I’m going to tell it. At first | thought 
you’d know me right off. Then, when you didn’t, 
when you went right on being nicer and nicer — and 
to-night — oh, my God! to-night when you taught 
me something I thought couldn’t ever be, when you 
taught me that there’s such a thing in the world as a 
decent man — well, William Hendrickson, you broke 
my heart. Perhaps that sounds funny, coming from 
me, but it’s true. You broke my heart. | thought | 
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knew every possibility of what a woman can suffer. 
But now I see I’ve got to begin at the beginning again. 

Last night | wanted to kill myself. It wasn’t the 
first time. Always before I’ve been stopped by re- 
membering Annie Bateson’s death. She took bichlo- 
ride of mercury tablets. And then she lived three days 
Last night — and I had some of those same tablets 
with me — even that couldn’t stop me — not until 
after my light went out, and your face came up in 
front of me, and I knew you were out there keeping 
watch over me—over me—oh, it’s tragic. It’s, 
worse — it’s funny! But it seemed to me it wouldn't 
be square to you. I just had to help you see it 
through. 

It’s no use trying to write it. I can’t. And you'll 
never know what you’ve done. It’s not only that 
about men — and I’ve always thought it — it’s a lot 
more than that — you've made me see that I’m not ail 
bad, myself! Can you get that? It’s what hurts most. 

Now listen. My name isn’t Williams. I'll tell you 
what it is. It’s Minnie Wilson. Now what do 
you think? I’m Minnie Wilson, of Shanghai — the 
Minnie Wilson! 

Honest, they haven’t been fair to me. I’ve never 
drunk much, and I| don’t use hop or coke or morphine. 
I’ve saved for seven years, every cent | could — and 
all the extra that’s been given me. And it was just 
this year that | put sixteen thousand Mex. into that» 
big new place on the Soochow Road. Some of the 
lawyers put up the other twenty thousand. Then, 
without any warning, the new American judge came 
along and said in the newspapers that he’d picked me 
out to make an example of. 

He’d picked me out! Oh— but what’s the use! 
I had to run, almost overnight. | came to T’ai Yuan 
to fool them, because a man | knew told me they had 
said I was going to Japan. Then | telegraphed a 
friend of mine up in Peking, a man in one of the lega- 
tions, and he wired back for me to come on and he’d 
send me home over the Trans-Siberian. So I’m on 
my way. | haven’t but barely money enough now to 
get to Peking, or I’d never have let you spend all you 
have on me. I’m helpless. I’ve lost everything. 

Yes, William Hendrickson, whoever you are, you’ve 
broken my heart. I want you to know that. | could 
love you — love you as no woman ever loves a man 
but once — and no ignorant woman ever. You don’t 
put on much style, William Hendrickson. You're a 
plain sort of man. But you’re the finest I ever knew. 
You’ve taught me that there are men like you. 
You’ve broken my heart. And I’m going to do this 
much for you — I’m going to put the miles between 
us just as fast as I can. | want to leave you this way. 
| want you to always have that wonderful look in your 
eyes when you think of me. That’s all. 

I can’t see to write much more. The light is nearly 
out. I'll just say —if you can take it, coming from 
me — God bless you! 


She lowered the letter to her lap, and looked 
out of the window at the moving landscape with 
eves from which the tears welled slowly. 

Then she tore the letter into small bits and 
dropped them out of the window. 


“Dinner at Eight,’ another adventure story by Samuel Merwin, will appear in the 


December number—out November twenty-sixth 
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In the July number of McC.ure’s, under the pen-name “ Richard Bracefield,”’ the story of “ The 
Blue Store”’ was told—the story of how a man achieved a business success by applying a variety of 


ingenious ideas to selling bis product. 
all classes of people. 


Henderson's product was paint —a staple article used by 
His problem was to standardize his product in bis community, and this be did 


by constantly inventing new ideas, new schemes to impress the consumer. 
The following article exemplifies a different kind of success —a success whose mainspring was 


concentration on one idea, whose method was perpetual hammering on the same spot. 


In each case 


the business policy was determined by individual conditions. 
In December a third article by Mr. Woolley will be published, giving a similar study of business 


achievement. 


YOUNG man of twenty-five or there- 
abouts rode up in the elevator 
of an office skyscraper one day, 
and entered the suite occupied by 
the agent of the building. 

“T’d like to see the lowest-priced office you 
have,” he said. “I am going into the furniture 
business, but for the present | shall need only 
an office. It must be cheap, but I don’t care 
how near the roof it is. At first | shall work by 
canvassing.” 
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“ The top of an office building,” said the agent, 
“does not seem to be a proper location for 
a furniture-dealer. You would be wiser to rent 
some little store on the outskirts and go into 
business as other men do. There is no money 
in canvassing; furniture was never yet sold in 
that fashion.” 

“There are two reasons why | don’t want to 
go into business in the orthodox way,” returned 
the applicant. “In the first place, I have prac- 
tically no money; in the second place, I have 
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an idea that is different. I believe there is a 
field for me.” 

“What experience have you had in furni- 
ture?” insisted the agent. 

“None — except in an amateur way. I’ve 
had quite a fancy for good furniture for many 
years. I know a little about it. You see, I pro- 
pose to canvass the owners of first-class resi- 
dences exclusively. I mean to establish myself 
as an authority on art furnishings. I am at 
present employed by an engineering house, and 
my general training as a draftsman, | think, 
will enable me to prepare my furniture designs.” 


The Agent's Discouraging -Advice 


The renting agent came out from behind his 
counter and leaned one elbow upon it. “Let 
me give you some sound advice,” he said. 
“Don’t quit your 
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” 


on the lease. And the skyscraper agent 
bowed his caller out. 


Shortridge Launches His Big Idea 


But the next day the young man came back. 
He had found a friend, he said, who had prom- 
ised to guarantee a three months’ lease of a 
twenty-dollar office. And he was ready to take 
possession at once. So, away up under the 
Mansard roof of the building, this rash but am- 
bitious chap installed a desk, a chair, and’some 
drawing-materials. 

As you follow the history of John Shortridge 
through this article you will gain a growing un- 
derstanding of the fact that his business was in 
reality founded upon an idea. You will see, too, 
how this same idea, with various ramifications, 
is the bulwark of many a business. This idea 
may be expressed in one 
word — Service. When a 





job; don’t go into 
the furniture busi- 
ness. We've got all 
the concerns of that 
kind the city will 
support. Why, just 
across the street is 
one of the biggest 
furniture stores in 
the country, and a 
block below is an- 
other. There are 
dozens of little 
furniture shops — 
go up any business 
street and you’ll 
find them, clear to 
the suburbs. Most 
of them don’t earn 
a decent living; 
they can’t compete 
with the big fellows. 
No. Stick to your 
job, young man; 
you’re lucky 

to have one.” 

“Then you. 
mean that you 
refuse me an 
office?” The 
applicant’s 
tone showed 
disappoint- 
ment. 

“It would 
scarcely be 
possible to rent 
you one, with- 
out a guarantor 


























“Up under the Mansard roof of the building this rash but ambitious 
chap installed a desk, a chair, and some drawing-materials” 


business house is able to 
furnish its customers some 
distinctive service that can 
not be obtained so readily 
elsewhere, it has laid the 
foundation for larger things. 
Shortridge’s first step was 
to go to the owner of a 
splendid new residence 
which the builders were just 
finishing. “I am prepared,” 
said he to this man of wealth, 
“to design and manufacture 
furnishings for houses of this 
character. I propose to 
make furniture that is cor- 
rect in taste, and, if desira- 
ble, to reproduce antiques 
with faithful exactness. My 
plan is to give 
a service of 
unusual charac- 
ter, through my 
detailed studies 
of each house 
and its require- 
ments. In this 
work | am 
prepared to 
demonstrate 
my ability.” 
His overtures 
were rejected, 
for he had 
nothing with 
which to back 
up his state- 
ments. So he 
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went to another owner, and then to another. 
He went to scores-of beautiful houses and he 
canvassed private offices until his faith in his 
big idea was well-nigh shaken. His slender sav- 
ings faded almost to nothing, and it did seem as 
if furniture, to him, were a hopeless commodity. 


Shortridge Gets His First Order 


But meanwhile he studied such old masters 
as Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppelwhite, and 
the Adam brothers. He delved into the Amer- 
ican Colonial period; he posted himself on the 
Georgian, Queen Anne, and Dutch Colonial 
styles; he became familiar 
with the French, Italian, and 
Flemish Renaissance periods. 
And then, one day, he caught 
the eye of a home-builder 
with a design he had drawn, 
and at last received his first 
order. 

It was not much,— only a 
small Charles II chair, or 
something of that sort,— but 
it whetted his courage and 
revived his belief that his 
idea was practicable. Now, 
however, he stood in a singu- 
lar position. He was both 
merchant and manufacturer, 
yet he had neither sales-room 
nor factory. The highroad 
on which he was starting led, 
apparently, straight to fhe ° 
insurmountable walls of the 
great furniture factories at 
Grand Rapids — where per- 
haps the bulk of American 
furniture originated. If he hoped to pursue 
that highway, he must climb over those fac- 
tories and go on by himself. And John Short- 
ridge, remember, had no capital; he had scarcely 
enough money left to pay his current expenses: 
while at Grand Rapids millions of dollars 
were invested — and manufacturers there had 
grown gray in the battle! 


What Went into the Making of One Chair 


He took his little order to a local furniture 
shop, and signed a contract to have the chair 
made in accordance with his specifications. 
Then he took off his coat, selected his own 
lumber, and stood over the workmen and wood 
sculptors until the thing was done. Considered 
merely as one piece of goods in itself, it was 
a heavy loss to him — in time and critical effort; 
but it was just what he had said it would be. 
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Another order came soon afterward, and then 
others, mostly small, with a few that encouraged 
him. Yet into their execution he put so much 
of his time and so much actual value that for 
a year or two he was barely able to exist. 

The next visible step upward came when he 
determined to establish a little store where his 
ideas could be exhibited in actual furniture, not 
mere designs. He picked out a location well 


outside the expensive district; and here, with a 
rental of thirty dollars a month, with other ex- 
penses cut to the last dollar, and with some 
credit established, Shortridge made his begin- 
ning as an actual merchant. In the rear of the 


“ Shortridge moved away from bis modest neighbors who had never under- 


his little shop now 


shop was a work-room twelve feet square, and 
in it he installed two skilled cabinet-makers. 


Why Shortridge’s Shop Was “* Different’’ 


The people of the neighborhood had no con- 
ception of this store’s purpose, but confused it 
with the average run of small furniture shops — 
those nondescript shops that correspond to the 
multitudes of inferior stores in every line every- 
where. Few of the smaller business establish- 
ments of the land have any distinctive purpose, 
or any defined policy through which a purpose 
could be accomplished. This is just what makes 
a study of Shortridge & Company worth while. 

In the July number of McC ure’s the story 
of the “Blue Stere” was told — and of “Hen- 
derson’s” steady rise through a multiplicity of 
selling schemes that reached all classes of people 
in the paint field. But the route to success 
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does not always follow the same course. In 
the case of Shortridge, promiscuous selling 
schemes were not to be considered. To reach 
the people he wanted, it was necessary to push 
forward in a straight line, and to ignore the 
temptation to depart from the big idea. 

So the people who lived in the immediate 
neighborhood of this little furniture store were 
disappointed in it. They could not buy iron 
beds or cotton mattresses there; and they did 
net appreciate Louis XIV _ tables, Thomas 
Shearer sideboards, or Jacobean bedsteads. 

Shortridge had the courage to let them go by. 
By laying in a stock of general furniture he 
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stood him, and the procession of automobilists that had come to 


came to his big one” 


might perhaps have done moderately well. 
But he was playing a different game. He meant 
to reach out farther than this one neighborhood. 


Hunting the Customer 


But it was vitally necessary to get business. 
He could not turn down the commonplace trade 
that offered itself uniess he went out after the 
broader trade that he wanted. He set about 
with new vigor to locate his prospects first, 
and then to change those prospects into actual 
customers. 

A card-index system was developed, covering 
all the high-class residential streets in the city. 
It contained not only the names of possible 
customers, but the names of the few who had 
already patronized the furniture service offered 
by Shortridge & Company. It is not the pur- 
pose here to enter into any description of sys- 


tems, but a few words are necessary to typify 
Shortridge’s consistent, unwavering efforts in 
the one direction in which he had chosen to grow. 
In this card-index system were cards of two 
colors, white and blue. The vast majority of 
the cards were white — this color represented 
the people who might buy his goods, but who 
never had. The blue, on the other hand, 
showed actual customers. It became the task 
of Shortridge & Company to reduce the num- 
ber of white cards and to increase the blue. 

Shortridge himself continued canvassing — 
never for a day had he abandoned this policy. 
Follow him, if you choose, on one of his trips. 
His first call on a Monday morn- 
ing, say, was at the home of the 
rich and art-loving Montgomery 
Johnson, of 600 Exclusive Boule- 
vard. From his designs he selected 
those that harmonized with the 
character of the Johnson house, 
and these he displayed before 
Mrs. Montgomery Johnson and 
her daughters. Perhaps it was a 
scrutoire of the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury, with plain front and ball- 
and-claw feet; perhaps it was a 
French Empire desk of mahogany 
or a Napoleonic bedstead with 
rolling headboard, or maybe even 
a brass-faced grandfather’s clock. 
The members of the Johnson 
household were interested, but 
not ready to give an order. 

Then Shortridge moved on to 
No. 932 Court Square, the home 
of a wealthy widow, Mrs. Mary 
Blanche Brown. Mrs. Brown’slate 
husband was a man of affairs, but 
not of great culture. He had had no knowledge 
or appreciation of artistic furniture, and his 
widow knew little about the period of George 
III, or about a Louis XVI drawing-room, or 
about the charm of Tudor furniture. She found 
it hard to resist the diplomatic advances of 
Shortridge, but at last he went away without 
a definite order. 

At No. 297 Fashionable Terrace lived the 
millionaire clubman, Moody McCoy Jones, 
a man of artistic taste and sound judgment. 
He was willir to go over Shortridge’s designs, 
and was -ularly struck with a Heppelwhite 
cheval-gi ng on a pivoted carved standard. 
He also like. a curious tilted-top pie-crust table 
such as they used in New England before the 
Revolution. He gave an order for both. 

So, day by day, month by month, year by year, 
Shortridge canvassed, always hammering on 
the same spot—hammering, hammering, ham- 
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mering at his one 
idea. It was part of 
his plan to build up 
an ideal in the mind 
of his customers. He 
would not come down 
to imperfect repro- 
ductions or careless 
imitations. If they 
insisted on goods 
that he did not make 
or handle, they must 
go elsewhere to buy. 
But all his efforts 
were bent toward 
the development of 
the customer to the 
Shortridge standard. 
A difficult and 
therefore commonly 
neglected thing in 
business is the build- 
ing up of ideals in 
the minds of the 
people who are to 
buy. If the tailor’s 
output is a carelessly 
cut coat, roughly 
stitched, he has ad- 
vanced no ideal that 
will educate custom- 
ers to buy more 
profitable goods. If 
the glove-dealer talks 
dogskin as his idea of 
perfection, he will not 
create a taste for kid. 
Of course, the whole 
problem depends on 
the underlying aim 
and opportunity of 
the seller. If he is starting a three-nine-and- 
nineteen-cent store, his ideals are (legitimately) 
wholly ‘different. But often the theoretical 
ideals of a business are lofty, while the actual 
policy is a three-nine-and-nineteen-cent one. 
Doggedly Shortridge stood for his principle, 
though some of his neighboring merchants 
gradually came down from their own original 
ideals and drifted into mediocrity and obscurity. 
A store next door had started out with a splendid 
sign: “‘Fine Fancy Groceries.”” Yet the most 
inexperienced purchaser could see that the goods 
were now worse than ordinary. On the other 
side of the street was a restaurant that still 
advertised the “best table d’héte in the city 
for a dollar”; but even an inexpert diner could 
now pick flagrant flaws in it. Perhaps both of 
these businesses could have gone out for a wider 
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“The people who lived in the immediate neighborhood were 
disappointed. They could not buy iron beds there, 
and they did not appreciate Louis XIV tables” 
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trade and worked 

somewhat along the 

lines of Shortridge 

& Company; but the 

furniture shop was 

the only one that kept 
in the path it had 
surveyed for itself. 
Then, one day, 
five years after the 
little business was 
founded, a stranger 
called on Shortridge. 

“IT am managing 

director of the new 
_ Marble Hall Building 

on Broad Street, 
downtown,” he said. 

“We are located in 

the most exclusive 

shopping district, 
and on our ground 
floor we mean to 
have nothing but ex- 
clusive shops. Now, 

I’ve been watching 

your business, and | 

am convinced that 
here is your chance. 

I’d like to have you 

come down and take 

oneofourstores. The 
rent will be seventy- 
five hundred dollars 

a year; but if your 

profits are not enough 

the first year to pay it 
easily, we will cancel 
both the lease and 
the indebtedness, and 
leave you scot-free.”’ 

A leap from thirty dollars a month to seventy- 
five hundred dollars a year might stagger any 
small shopkeeper. But Shortridge took it. He 
saw his great chance. By living up to his ideals 
he had daily been inviting Opportunity. 

So he moved away from his modest neigh- 
bors — those neighbors who never had under- 
stood him or known what he was doing. But 
the steadily growing procession of automobiles 
that had come to his little shop now came to 
his big one. 

The business was at last beyond the personal 
canvassing of its proprietor; but he now devel- 
oped a canvassing and selling force that carried 
on the work with the same methods. Up and 
down every better-class residence street in 
the city Shortridge & Company’s men worked. 
They were men to whom Shortridge himself 
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had taught his ideals. They knew, for example, 
what furnishings to suggest for Whittington 
Rodd’s new Colonial mansion; they could de- 
sign an appropriate settle for the fireplace in the 
hall of Sedgwick Roger’s unique house facing 
the park; they made up whole schemes of 
furnishings and decorations that would melt 
into their surroundings and thus perform their 
function of unusual service on which Shortridge 
had staked his future when he started. 


What Shortridge Did in Europe 


Now Shortridge took another step. He built 
a factory of large proportions. Capital was no 
longer lacking — it never is when business is 
making good. With all the money and credit 
he needed, Shortridge no longer stood in awe 
of Grand Rapids. 

Then he went to Europe, but not on a pleasure 
jaunt. He came back with genuine antiques 
and added them to his stock of reproductions. 
Still his men canvassed, steadily and quietly, 
hammering, hammering, hammering on the 
same spot. Just as steadily, the white cards 
diminished in number and the blue cards in- 
creased. 

The larger store on downtown Broad Street 
paid its first year’s rent easily, as the managing 
director had said it would. Its scheme was 
attuned to the street; it had distinction. Thou- 
sands of customers came to it unsolicited from 
other cities. But the business that gave it a real 
backbone was that which the Shortridge organ- 
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ization had dug up for it by the grinding and 
unrelenting work out along the avenues and 
boulevards and parkways of its home city. 
And this grinding, laborious task of business- 
getting was continued. 


How He Advertised 


Advertising, however, now began to play a 
more important part. In the early days of the 
business there had been no money for newspaper 
space, and the original impetus had been gained 
by personal endeavor alone. Perhaps this fact 
will afford food for thought to men who attrib- 
ute their. small accomplishments to lack of 
advertising money or to small working capital. 
Shortridge began without either; and he did 
not marry a rich woman nor fall heir to a 
fortune. 

In the advertising as in the personal cam- 
paigns, a high standard was maintained. Ex- 
cellence was the motto, never price. To know 
and want perfection, to appreciate art and 
sentiment, to make surroundings contribute 
to life — these formed the key-note of all the 
publicity. The big store on Broad Street had 
the same ideal that had been laid down as the 
of the business when it had no publicity 
no money. In all this advertising there 
strength and dignity and atmosphere — 
just the reverse of the freakish advertising of 
the “Blue Store.” Here, again, the significant 
fact confronts us that men must seek out and 
pursue the methods that will contribute most 


and 
was 








“She knew little about the charm of Tudor furniture, but she found it bard to resist the 
- diplomatic advances of Shortridge” 
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consistently to their growth. There is no broad 
macadamized overland highway to success. 

Still growing, Shortridge & Company added 
various lines of artware to his furniture — lamps 
and candlesticks, pottery and glassware, mar- 
bles and andirons, and so on. And then the 
business overflowed and ran into enlarged 
quarters — and still those patient canvassers 
worked to hew down the white cards. The city 
was growing mightily, too, and white cards 
were daily 
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trict — there are two or three of them remaining 
there still — do not know why Shortridge left 
them behind, so hopelessly in the rear. They 
imagine it was pure nerve on his part that 
caused him to “branch out” and move down- 
town and get rich. Even when he was among 
them, they had no idea of the manner in which 
he was scouring every part of the city that 
shaped itself to his plan and ideal. By failing 
to know, and by failing to work as he worked 

for bigger 





being added 
as well as 
subtracted. 

It was now 
scarcely a 
dozen years 
since Short- 
ridge quit 
a salary — 
since his 
doubting 
friends had 
warned him 
gravely of 
the folly 
of attempt- 
ing compe- 
tition with 
Grand Rap- 
ids and the 
gray - headed 
men of mil- 
lions who 
lived there. 
Only a_ few 
years before, 
Shortridge 
had been less 
in the world 
of business 
than the 
smallest 























markets and 
better things, 
some of these 
former neigh- 
bors un- 
doubtedly 
missed their 
great chance. 
Shortridge, 
too, would 
have missed 
his chance 
had he loos- 
ened his grip 
on his pur- 
pose. 

There are 
many appar- 
ent wonder- 
stories con- 
cealed within 
the business 
history of 
modern suc- 
cessful men. 
It is difficult 
to get at 
them, for the 
average man 
of success pre- 
fers silence on 
the subject. 
Sometimes 
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furniture- 
dealer in the 
smallest 
town in the 
land. Now he ranked many of the men of 
Grand Rapids itself. 

Then came another and larger factory, and 
more selling space. To-day, twenty years from 
its inception, the business is a great one, still 
climbing. And, if you should be in a position 
to see its inner organization at work, you would 
find the same incessant hammering now as be- 
fore. The general public has no conception 
to-day of the factors that made this business 
what it is. Even the old-time neighbors of that 
first little furniture shop in the outlying dis- 


“ He took off bis coat, and stood over the workmen and wood sculptors 
until the thing was done” 


there may be 
a good cause 
for his reti- 
cence — when success has come from a disre- 
gard for the rightsof mankind. But the story 
of Shortridge & Company is the sort that offers 
a profitable study; the business has been built 
in the face of stern competition. And, after 
all, there is no wonder story about it — no 
magic, nomystery. All the fairy-tale atmosphere 
fades away when we study it closely and see 
that it reflects only cause and effect — the 
same cause and effect that will operate in vary- 
ing degrees, according to the opportunity avail- 
able, in the building of any business in the land. 





THE ABSENCE OF MR. GLASS 


BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HE con- 

sulting- 
rooms of Dr. 
Orion Hood, the 
eminent criminologist 
and specialist in certain 
moral disorders, lay along the 
sea-front at Scarborough in a 
series of very large and well- 
lighted French windows, 
which showed the German 
Ocean like one endless outer 
wall of blue-green marble. 
In such a place the sea had 
something of the monotony of a 
blue-green dado: for the chambers 
themselves were ruled throughout 
by a terrible tidiness not unlike the 
terrible tidiness of the sea. It must 
not be supposed that Dr. Hood’s 
apartments excluded luxury, or even 
poetry. These things were there, in 
their place: but one felt that they 
were never allowed out of their place. 
Luxury was there: there stood upon a 
special table eight or ten boxes of the 
best cigars — but they were built upon 
a plan, so that the strongest were always 
nearest the wall and the mildest nearest 
the window. A tantalus containing three 
kinds of spirit, all of a liqueur excel- 
lence, stood always on this table 
of luxury: but the fanciful have 
asserted that the whisky, bran- 
dy, and rum seemed always 
to stand at the same level. 
Poetry was there: the left- 
hand corner of the room was 
lined with as complete a set of 
English classics as the right- 
hand could show of English 
and foreign physiologists. But 
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if one took a vol- 
ume of Chaucer 
or Shelley from 
that rank, 
its absence irri- 
tated the mind like 
a gap in a man’s 
front teeth. One 
could not sav the 
books were never 
read- proba bly 
they were: but 
there was a sense of 
their being chained 
to their places, like 
the Bibles in the 

old churches. 
Dr. Orion Hood 
paced the length of 
his string of apartments: bounded 
(as the boys’ geographies say) on 
the east by the German Ocean and 
on the west by the serried ranks of 
his sociological and criminologist 
library. He was clad in an artist’s 
velvet, but with none of an artist's 
negligence: his hair was heavily shot 
with grey, but growing thick and 
healthy: his face was lean, but 
Sanguine and expectant. 
Everything about him and 
his room indicated some- 
thing at once rigid and 
restless, like that great 
Northern Sea by which 
(on pure principles of 
hygiene) he had built 

his home. 

Fate, being in a funny 
mood, pushed the door 
open and introduced into 
those long, strict, sea-flanked 
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apartments one who was perhaps the most 
startling opposite of them and their master. 
In answer to a curt but civil summons, the 
door opened inwards and there shambled into 
the room a shapeless little figure, which seemed 
to find its own hat and umbrella as unmanage- 
able as a mass of luggage. The umbrella was a 
black and prosaic bundle long past repair: the 
hat was a broad curved black hat, clerical but 
not common in England: the man was the very 
embodiment of all that is homely and helpless. 

The doctor regarded the newcomer with a 
restrained astonishment, not unlike that he 
would have shown if some huge but obviously 
harmless sea-beast had crawled into his room. 
The newcomer regarded the doctor with that 
beaming but breathless geniality which charac- 
terises a corpulent charwoman who has just 
managed to stuff herself into an omnibus. It is 
a rich confusion of social self-congratulation and 
bodily disarray. His hat tumbled to the car- 
pet; his heavy umbrella slipped between his 
knees with a thud; he reached after the one and 
ducked after the other, but with an unimpaired 
smile on his round face spoke simultaneously as 
follows: 

“My name is Brown. Pray excuse me. I 
come about that business of the MacNabs. I 
have heard you often help people out of such 
troubles. Pray excuse me if | am wrong.” 

By this time he had sprawlingly recovered the 
hat and made an odd little bobbing bow over it, 
as if setting everything quite right. 

“| hardly understand you,” replied the scien- 
tist, with a cold intensity of manner. “I fear 
you have mistaken the chambers. I am Dr. 
Hood; and my work is almost entirely liter- 
ary and educational. It is true that I have 
sometimes been consulted by the police in cases 
of peculiar difficulty and importance, but i 

“Oh, this is of the greatest importance,” 
broke in the little man called Brown. “Why, 
her mother won’t let them get engaged.” And 
he leaned back in his chair in radiant rationality. 

The brows of Dr. Hood were drawn down 
darkly, but the eyes under them were bright 
with something that might be anger or might be 
amusement. “And still,” he said, “I do not 
quite understand.” 

“You see, they want to_get married,” said the 
man with the clerical hat. ‘“‘Maggie MacNab 
and young Todhunter want to get married. 
Now what can be more important than that?” 

The great Orion Hood’s scientific triumphs 
had deprived him of many things, some said of 
his health, others of his God: but they had not 
wholly despoiled him of his sense of the absurd. 
At the last plea of the ingenuous priest a 
chuckle broke out of him from inside and he 
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threw himself into an arm-chair in an ironical 
attitude of the consulting physician. 

“Mr. Brown,” he said gravely, “it is quite 
fourteen and a half years since | was personally 
asked to test a personal problem: then it was 
the case of an attempt to poison the French 
President at a Lord Mayor’s banquet. It is 
now, | understand, a question of whether some 
friend of yours called Maggie is a suitable 
fiancée for some friend of hers called Todhunter. 
Well, Mr. Brown, | am a sportsman. I will 
take it on. I will give the MacNab family my 
best advice: as good as I gave the French 
Republic and the King of England — no, bet- 
ter: fourteen years better. | have nothing else 
to do this afternoon; tell me your story.” 

The little clergyman called Brown thanked 
him with unquestionable warmth, but still with 
a queer kind of simplicity. It was rather as if 
he were thanking a stranger in a smoking-room 
for some trouble in passing the matches, than as 
if he were (as he was) practically thanking the 
Curator of Kew Gardens for coming with him 
into a field to find a four-leaved clover. With 
scarcely a semicolon after his hearty thanks the 
little man began his recital: 

“1 told you my name was Brown: well, that’s 
the fact, and I’m the priest of the little Catholic 
church I daresay you’ve seen beyond those 
straggly streets where the town ends towards 
the north. In the last and straggliest of those 
streets which runs along the sea like a sea-wall, 
there is a very honest but rather sharp-tem- 
pered member of my flock, a widow called 
MacNab. She has one daughter and she lets 
lodgings; and between her and the daughter 
and between her and the lodgers — well, I dare- 
say there is a great deal to be said on both sides. 
At present she has only one lodger, the young 
man called Todhunter; but he has given more 
trouble than all the rest: for he wants to marry 
the young woman of the house.” 

“And the young woman of the house,” asked 
Dr. Hood, with huge and silent amusement, 
“what does she want?” 

“Why, she wants to marry him,” cried Father 
Brown, sitting up eagerly; “that is just the 
awful complication.” 

“It is indeed a hideous enigma,” said Dr. 
Hood. 

“This young James Todhunter,” continued 
the cleric, “is a very decent man so far as | 
know, but then nobody knows very much. He 
is a bright, brownish little fellow, agile like a 
monkey, clean-shaven like an actor, and obliging 
like a born courier. He seems to have quite a 
pocketful of money, but nobody knows what his 
trade is. Mrs. MacNab therefore (being of a 
pessimistic turn) is quite sure it is something 
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dreadful, and probably connected with dyna- 
mite. The dynamite must be of a shy and 
noiseless sort: for the poor fellow only shuts 
himself up for several hours of the day and 
studies something behind a locked door. He 
declares his privacy is temporary and justified, 
and promises to explain before the wedding. 
[hat is all that any one knows for certain: but 
Mrs. MacNab will tell you a great deal more 
than even she is certain of. You know how the 
tales grow like grass on such a patch of igno- 
rance as that. There are tales of two voices 
heard talking in the room; though, when the 
door is opened, Todhunter is always found 
alone. There are tales of a mysterious tall man 
in a silk hat, who once came out of the sea-mists 
and apparently out of the sea, stepping softly 
across the sandy fields and through the small 
back garden at twilight till he was heard talking 
to the lodger at his open back window. The 
colloquy seemed to end in a quarrel: Tod- 
hunter dashed down his window with violence 
and the man in the high hat melted into the sea- 
fog again. This story is told by the family with 
the fiercest mystification; but | really think 
Mrs. MacNab prefers her own original tale: that 
the Other Man (or whatever it is) crawls out 
every night from the big box in the corner, which 
is kept locked all day. You see, therefore, how 
this sealed door of Todhunter’s is treated as 
the gate of all the fancies and monstrosities of 
the Thousand and One Nights. And yet there 
is the little fellow in his respectable black jacket, 
as punctual and innocent as a parlour clock. 
He pays his rent to the tick; he is practically a 
teetotaler; he is tirelessly kind with the younger 
children and can keep them amused for a day 
on end; and, last and most urgent of all, he has 
made himself equally popular with the eldest 
daughter, who is ready to go to church with him 
to-morrow.” 

A man warmly concerned with any large theo- 
ries has always a relish for applying them to any 
triviality. The great specialist, having con- 
descended to the priest’s simplicity, conde- 
scended expansively. He settled himself with 
comfort in his arm-chair and began to talk in 
the tone of a somewhat absent-minded lecturer: 

“Even in a minute instance it is best to look 
first to the main tendencies of Nature. A partic- 
ular flower may not be dead in early winter, but 
the flowers are dying; a particular pebble may 
never be wetted with the tide, but the tide is 
coming in. To the scientific eye all human 
history is a series of collective movements, 
destructions or migrations, like the massacre of 
flies in winter or the return of birds in spring. 
Now, the root fact in all history is Race. Race 
produces religion: race produces legal and eth- 
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ical wars. There is no stronger case than that of 
the wild, unworldly, and perishing stock which 
we commonly call the Celts: of whom your 
friends the MacNabs are specimens. Small, 
swarthy, and of this dreamy and drifting blood, 
they accept easily the superstitious explanation 
of any incidents, just as they still accept (you 
will excuse me for saying) that superstitious 
explanation of all incidents which you and your 
Church represent. It is not remarkable that 
such people, with the sea moaning behind them 
and the Church (excuse me again) droning in 
front of them, should put fantastic features into 
what are probably plain events. You, with your 
small parochial responsibilities, see only this par- 
ticular Mrs. MacNab terrified with this partic- 
ular tale of two voices and a tall man out of the 
sea. But the man with the scientific imagination 
sees, as it were, the whole clan of MacNab 
scattered over the whole world in its ultimate 
average as uniform as a tribe of birds. He sees 
thousands of Mrs. MacNabs in thousands of 
houses dropping their little drop of morbidity in 
the tea-cups of their friends: he sees ——’”’ 

Before the scientist could conclude his sen- 
tence another and more important summons 
sounded from without: some one with swishing 
skirts was marshalled hurriedly down the corri- 
dor, and the door opened on a young girl de- 
cently dressed but disordered and red-hot with 
haste. She had sea-blown blonde hair, and 
would have been entirely beautiful if her cheek- 
bones had not been, in the Scotch manner, a 
little high in relief as well as in colour. Her 
apology was almost as abrupt as a command. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt you, sir,” she said, 
“but I had to follow Father Brown at once: it’s 
nothing less than life or death.” 

Father Brown began to get to his feet in some 
disorder. “Why, what has happened, Mag- 
gie? ” he said. 

“James has been murdered, for all | can make 
out,” answered the girl, still breathing hard from 
her rush. ‘That man Glass has been with him 
again: I heard them talking through the door 
quite plain. Two separate voices; for James 
speaks low, with a burr, and the other voice was 
high and quavery.” 

“That man Glass?” repeated the priest in 
some perplexity. 

“| know his name is Glass,” answered the girl 
in great impatience. “I heard it through the 
door. They were quarrelling — about money, 
| think — for I heard James say again and again, 
‘That’s right, Mr. Glass’; or ‘No, Mr. Glass’; 
and then, ‘Two and three, Mr. Glass.’ But 
we're talking too much: you must come at 
once, and there rnay be time yet.” 

“But time for what?”’ asked Dr. Hood, who 
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had been studying the young lady with marked 
interest. ‘‘What is there about Mr. Glass and 
his money troubles that should impel such 
urgency?” 

“I tried to break down the door, and 
couldn’t,” answered the girl, shortly. “Then I 
ran round to the back yard, and managed to 
climb on to the window-sill that looks into the 
room. It was all dim and seemed to be empty: 
but I swear I saw James lying huddled up in a 
corner, as if he were drugged or strangled.” 

“This is very serious,’’ said Father Brown, 
gathering his errant hat and umbrella and 
standing up; “in point of fact, | was just put- 
ting your case before this gentleman; and his 
view ——”’ 

“Has been largely altered,” said the scientist 
gravely. “I do not think this young lady is so 
Celtic as | had supposed. As I have nothing 
else to do, I will put on my hat and stroll down 
the town with you.” 

In a few minutes all three were approaching 
the dreary tail of the MacNabs’ street: the girl 
with the stern and breathless stride of the 


mountaineer, the criminologist with a lounging 
grace (which was not without a certain leopard- 
like swiftness), and the priest at an energetic 
trot entirely devoid of distinction. 


The aspect 
of this edge of the town was not entirely without 
justification for the doctor’s hints about deso- 
late moods and environments. The scattered 
houses stood farther and farther apart in a 
broken string along the sea-shore; the afternoon 
was closing with a premature and partly lurid 
twilight; the sea was of an inky purple and 
murmuring ominously. In the scrappy back 
garden of the MacNabs which ran down to- 
wards the sand, two black, barren-looking trees 
stood up like demon hands held up in astonish- 
ment: and, as Mrs. MacNab ran down the 
street to meet them with lean hands similarly 
spread and her fierce face in shadow, she was a 
little like a demon herself. The doctor and the 
priest made scant reply to her shrill reiterations 
of her daughter’s story, with more disturbing 
details of her own: to the divided vows of 
vengeance against Mr. Glass for murdering and 
against Mr. Todhunter for being murdered; or 
against the latter for having dared to want to 
marry her daughter, and for not having lived to 
do it. They passed through the narrow pas- 
sages in the front of the house until they came to 
the lodger’s door at the back, and there Dr. 
Hood, with the trick of an old detective, put his 
shoulder sharply to the panel and burst in the 
door. 

It opened on a scene of silent catastrophe. 
No one seeing it even for a flash could doubt 
that the room had been the theatre of some 
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thrilling collision between two or perhaps more 
persons. Playing-cards lay littered across the 
table or fluttered about the floor as if a game had 
been interrupted. Two wine-glasses stood 
ready for wine on a side-table, but a third lay 
smashed in a star of crystal upon the carpet. 
A few feet from it lay what looked like a long 
knife or short sword, straight but with an ori- 
ental and pictured handle: its dull blade just 
caught a grev glint from the dreary window 
behind; which showed the black trees against 
the leaden level of the sea. Towards the oppo- 
site corner of the room was rolled a gentleman’s 
silk top-hat, as if it had just been knocked off 
his head: so much so, indeed, that one almost 
looked to see it still rolling. And in the corner 
behind it, thrown like a sack of potatoes but 
corded like a railway trunk, lay Mr. James Tod- 
hunter, with a scarf across his mouth and six or 
seven strong ropes knotted round his elbows and 
ankles. His brown eves were alive and shifted 
alertly. 

Dr. Orion Hood paused for one instant on the 
door-mat and drank in the whole scene of voice- 
less violence. Then he stepped swiftly across 
the carpet, picked up the tall silk hat, and 
gravely put it upon the head of the yet pinioned 
Todhunter. It was so much too large for him 
that it almost slipped down on to his shoulders. 

“Mr. Glass’s hat,”’ said the doctor, returning 
with it and peering into the inside with a pocket 
lens. “How to explain the absence of Mr. 
Glass and the presence of Mr. Glass’s hat? For 
Mr. Glass is not a careless man with his clothes. 
This hat is of a stvlish shape and systematically 
brushed and burnished, though not very new. 
An old dandy, | should think.” 

“But good heavens!” called out Miss Mac- 
Nab, “aren’t you going to untie the man 
first?” 

“1 say ‘old’ with intention, though not with 
certainty,” continued the expositor; “my own 
reason for it might seem a little far-fetched. 
The hair of human beings falls out in very varv- 
ing degrees, but almost always falls out slightly; 
and with this lens | should see the tiny hairs in a 
hat recently worn. It has none: which leads 
me to guess that Mr. Glass is bald. Now, when 
this is taken with the high-pitched and querulous 
voice which Miss MacNab described so vividly 
(patience, my dear lady, patience) — when we 
take the hairless head together with the tone 
common in senile anger, | should think we may 
deduce some advance in years. Nevertheless 
he was probably vigorous; and he was almost 
certainly tall. I might rely in some degree on 
the story of his previous appearance at the win- 
dow, as a tall man in a silk hat: but I think | 
have more exact indication. This wine-glass 
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has been smashed all over the place: but one of 
its splinters lies on the high bracket beside the 
mantelpiece. No such fragment could have 
fallen there if the vessel had been smashed in the 
hand of a comparatively short man like Mr. 
Todhunter.”’ 

“By the way,” said Father Brown, “might it 
not be as well to untie Mr. Todhunter?”’ 

“Our lesson from the drinking-vessels does 
not end here,’ proceeded the specialist. ‘“‘I 
may say at once that it is possible that the man 
Glass was bald or nervous through dissipation 
rather than age. Mr. Todhunter, as has been 
remarked, is a quiet, thrifty gentleman, essen- 
tially an abstainer: these cards and wine-cups 
are no part of his normal habit — they have 
been produced for a particular companion. 
But, as it happens, we may go further. Mr. 
Todhunter may or may not possess this wine 
service: but there is no appearance of his pos- 
sessing any wine. What, then, were these ves- 
sels to contain? | would at once suggest-some 
brandy or whisky, perhaps of a luxurious sort, 
from a flask in the pocket of Mr. Glass. We 


have thus something like a picture of the man, 
or at least of the type: tall, elderly, fashionable, 
but somewhat frayed, certainly fond of play and 
strong waters and perhaps rather too fond of 


them. Mr. Glass is a gentleman not unknown 
on the fringes of society.” 

“‘Look here,”’ cried the young woman, “‘if you 
don’t let me pass to untie him, I'll run outside 
and scream for the police.” 

“| should not advise you, Miss MacNab,” 
said Dr. Hood gravely, “‘to be in any hurry to 
fetch the police. Father Brown, I seriously ask 
you to compose your flock: for their sakes, not 
for mine. Well, we have seen something of the 
figure and quality of Mr. Glass: what are the 
chief facts known of Mr. Todhunter? They are 
substantially three: that he is economical, that 
he is more or less wealthy, and that he has a 
secret. Now surely it is obvious that these are 
the three chief marks of the kind of man who is 
blackmailed. And surely it is equally obvious 
that the faded finery, the profligate habits, and 
the shrill irritation of Mr. Glass are the unmis- 
takable marks of the kind of man who black- 
mails him. We have the two typical figures of 
a tragedy of hush-money: on the one hand the 
respectable man with a mystery, on the other 
the West End vulture with a scent for a mystery. 
These two men have met here to-day and have 
quarrelled, using blows and a bare weapon.” 

“Are you going to take those ropes off?” 
asked the girl stubbornly. 

Dr. Hood placed the silk hat carefully on 
the side-table and went across to the captive. 
He studied him intently, even moving him a lit- 
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tle and half turning him round by the shoulders: 
but he only answered: 

“‘No; I think these ropes will do very well, 
till your friends the police bring the handcuffs.” 

Father Brown, who had been looking dully at 
the carpet, lifted his round face and said: 
“What do you mean?” 

The man of science had picked up the peculiar 
dagger-sword from the carpet and was examin- 
ing it intently as he answered. 

“Because you find Mr. Todhunter tied up,” 
he said, “you all jump to the conclusion that 
Mr. Glass has tied him up; and then, | suppose, 
escaped. There are four objections to this. 
First, why should a gentleman so dressy as our 
friend Glass leave his hat behind him, if he left 
of his own free will? Second,” he continued, 
moving towards the window, “‘this is the only 
exit and it is locked on the inside. Third, this 
blade here has a tiny touch of blood at the point: 
but there is no wound on Mr. Todhunter. Mr. 
Glass took that wound away with him, dead or 
alive. Add to all this primary probability. 
It is much more likely that the blackmailed per- 
son would try to kill his incubus, rather than’that 
the blackmailer would try to kill the goose that 
lays his golden eggs. There, | think, we have a 
pretty complete story.” 

“But the ropes?”’ enquired the priest: whose 
eyes had remained open with a rather vacant 
admiration. 

“Ah, the ropes,” said the expert, with a singu- 
lar intonation. ‘‘Miss. MacNab very much 
wanted to know why I did not set Mr. Tod- 
hunter free from his ropes. Well, | will tell her. 
I did not do it because Mr. Todhunter can set 
himself free from them, at any minute he 
chooses.” 

“What?” cried the audience, on three quite 
different notes of astonishment. 

“| have looked at all the knots on Mr. Tod- 
hunter,” reiterated Hood quietly. “I happen 
to know something about knots: they are quite 
a branch of criminal science. Every one of 
those knots he has made himself and could loosen 
himself; not one of them would have been 
made by an enemy really trying to pinion him. 
The whole of this affair of the ropes is a clever 
fake, to make us think him the victim of the 
struggle instead of the wretched Glass, whose 
corpse may be hidden in the garden or stuffed up 
the chimney.” 

The face of the little Catholic priest, which 
was commonly complacent and even comic, had 
suddenly become knotted with a curious frown. 
It was not the blank curiosity of his first inno- 
cence. It was rather that creative curiosity 
which comes when a man has the beginnings of 
an idea. 
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“Say it again, please,”’ he said in a simple, 
bothered manner. “Do you mean that Tod- 
hunter can tie himself up all alone and untie 
himself all alone?” 

“That is what I mean,” said the doctor. 

“Jerusalem!” ejaculated Brown suddenly. 
“1 wonder if it could possibly be that!” 

He scuttled across the room rather like a rab- 
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bit, and peered with quite a new impulsiveness 
into the partially covered face of the captive. 
Then he turned his own rather fatuous face 
to the company. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he cried in a certain excite- 
ment. ‘‘Can’t you see it in the man’s face? 
Why, look at his eyes!” 

Both the professor and the girl followed the 
direction of his glance. And, though the broad 
black scarf completely masked the lower half of 
lodhunter’s visage, they did grow conscious of 
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something struggling and intense about the 
upper part of it. 

‘His eyes do look queer,” cried the young 
woman, strongly moved. ‘‘You brutes! I be- 
lieve it’s hurting him.” 

“Not that, | think,” said Dr. Hood. 
eves have certainly a singular expression. 


“The 
But 


| should interpret those transverse wrinkles as 
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expressing rather such slight psychological 
abnormality 

“Oh, bosh!” cried Father Brown, “can’t you 
see he’s laughing?” 

“laughing!” repeated the doctor, with a start. 
“But what on earth can he be laughing at?” 

“Well,” replied the Reverend Brown, apolo- 
getically, “not to put too fine a point on it, I 
think he is laughing at vou. And, indeed, I’ma 
little inclined to laugh at myself, now | know 


about it.”’ 
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“Now you know about what?” asked Hood, 
in some exasperation. 

“Now I know,” replied the priest, “the pro- 
fession of Mr. Todhunter.” 

He shuffled about the room, looking at one 
object after another, with what seemed to be a 
vacant stare, and then invariably bursting into 
an equally vacant laugh: a highly irritating pro- 
cess for those who had to watch it. He laughed 
very much over the hat; still more uproariously 
over the broken glass: but the blood on the 
sword-point sent him into mortal convulsions of 
amusement. Then he turned to the fuming 
specialist. 

“Dr. Hood,” he cried enthusiastically, “you 
are a great poet! You have called an uncreated 
being out of the void. How much more godlike 
that is than if you had only ferreted out the 
mere facts! Indeed, the mere facts are rather 
commonplace and comic by comparison.” 

“| have no notion what you are talking 
about,” said Dr. Hood rather haughtily; “‘my 
facts are all inevitable, though necessarily in- 
complete. A place may be permitted to intui- 
tion perhaps (or poetry, if you prefer the term), 
but only because the corresponding details can 
not as yet be ascertained. In the absence of 
Mr. Glass ——” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” said the little priest, 


nodding quite eagerly; “that’s the first idea to 


get fixed — the absence of Mr. Glass. He is so 
extremely absent. 1 suppose,” he added reflec- 
tively, ‘that there was never anybody so absent 
as Mr. Glass.” 

“Do you mean he is absent from the town?” 
demanded the doctor. 

“| mean he is absent from everywhere,” 
answered Father Brown; “he is absent from the 
Nature of Things, so to speak.” 

“Do you seriously mean,” said the specialist, 
with a smile, “that there is no such person?” 

rhe priest made a sign of assent. “It does 
seem a pity,” he said. 

Orion Hood broke into a contemptuous laugh. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ before we go on to the hun- 
dred and one other evidences, let us take the 
first proof we found: the first fact we fell over 
when we fell into this room. If there is no 
Mr. Glass, whose hat is this?” 

“It is Mr. Todhunter’s,” replied Brown. 

“But it doesn’t fit him,” cried Hood impa- 
tiently. “‘He couldn’t possibly wear it!” 

Father Brown shook his head with ineffable 
mildness. 

“I never said he could wear it,” he answered; 
“| said it was his hat. Or, if you insist on a 
shade of difference, a hat that is his.” 

“And where is the shade of difference?” 
asked the criminologist, with a slight sneer. 
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“‘ My good sir,” cried the mild little man, with 
his first movement akin to impatience, “if you 
will walk down the street to the nearest hatter’s 
shop, you will see that there is, in common 
speech, a difference between a man’s hat and the 
hats that are his.” 

“But a hatter,” protested Hood, “‘can get 
money out of his stock of new hats. What 
could Todhunter get out of this one old hat?” 

“Rabbits,” replied Father Brown promptly. 

“What?” cried Dr. Hood. 

“Rabbits, ribbons, sweetmeats, goldfish, rolls 
of coloured paper,” said the reverend gentleman 
with rapidity. ‘‘ Didn’t you see it all when you 
found out the faked ropes? It’s just the same 
with the sword. Mr. Todhunter hasn’t got a 
scratch on him,.as you say. But he’s got a 
scratch in him, if you follow me.” 

“Do you mean inside Mr. Todhunter’s 
clothes?” enquired Mrs. MacNab sternly. 

“I do not mean inside Mr. Todhunter’s 
clothes,” said Father Brown. “I mean inside 
Mr. Todhunter.”’ 

“Well, what in the name of Bedlam do you 
mean?” 

“Mr. Todhunter,” explained Father Brown 
placidly, “is learning to be a professional con- 
juror, as well as juggler, ventriloquist, and ex- 
pert in the rope trick. The conjuring explains 
the hat. It is without traces of hair, not be- 
cause it is worn by the prematurely bald Mr. 
Glass, but because it has never been worn 
by anybody. The juggling explains the three 
glasses, which Todhunter was teaching himself 
to throw up and catch in rotation. But, being 
only at the stage of practice, he smashed one 
glass against the ceiling. And the juggling also 
explains the sword, which it was Mr. Todhun- 
ter’s professional pride and duty to swallow. 
But, again, being at the stage of practice, he 
very slightly grazed the inside of his throat with 
the weapon. Hence he has a wound inside him 
which I am sure (from the expression of his face) 
is not a serious one. He was also practising the 
trick of a release from ropes, like the Davenport 
Brothers: and he was just about to free himself 
when we all burst into the room. The cards, of 
course, are for card tricks: and they are scat- 
tered on the floor because he had just been prac- 
tising one of those dodges of sending them flying 
through the air. He merely kept his trade 
secret, because he had to keep his tricks secret, 
like any other conjuror. But the mere fact of 
an idler in a top-hat having once looked in at 
his back window and been driven away by him 
with great indignation was enough to set us all 
on a wrong track of romance: and make us 
imagine his whole life overshadowed by the 
silk-hatted spectre of Mr. Glass.” 
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*NO ONE COULD DOUBT THAT THE ROOM HAD BEEN THE THEATRE OF SOME THRILLING 
COLLISION BETWEEN TWO OR PERHAPS MORE PERSONS” 
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“But what about the two voices?” asked 
Maggie, staring. 

“Have you never heard a ventriloquist?” 
asked Father Brown. ‘Don’t you know they 
always speak first in their natural voice, and 
then answer themselves in just that shrill, 
squawky, unnatural voice that you heard?” 

There was a long silence, and Dr. Hood re- 
garded the little man who had spoken with a 
dark and attentive smile. 

“You are certainly a very ingenious person,” 
he said; “it could not have been done better tn 
a book. But there is just one part of Mr. Glass 
you have not succeeded in explaining away, and 
that is his name. Miss MacNab distinctly 


OF MR. GLASS 
our juggling friend here threw up the three 
glasses in turn, he counted them aloud as he 
caught them, and also commented aloud when 
he failed to catch them. What he really said 
was, ‘One, two, and three — missed a glass. 
One, two — missed a glass.’ And so on.”’ 
There was a second stillness in the room, and 
then every one with one accord burst out laugh- 
ing. As they did so the figure in the corner 
complacently uncoiled all the ropes and let them 
fall with a flourish. Then, advancing into the 
middle of the room, with a low bow he produced 
from his pocket a big bill printed in blue and red, 
which announced that ZALADIN, the World’s 
Greatest Conjuror, Contortionist, Ventriloquist, 


and Human Kangaroo, would be ready with an 
entirely new series of tricks at the Empire 
Pavilion, Scarborough, on Monday next, at 
eight o'clock precisely. 


heard him so addressed by Mr. Todhunter.” 
The Rev. Mr. Brown broke into a rather 

childish giggle. ‘‘Well, that,” he said, “that’s 

the silliest part of the whole silly storv. When 


THE GRAY HAWK OF THE WORLD 


The editors of McCiure’s announce 
the publication in the December issue 
of a short novel by Elizabeth Robins, 
entitled “‘ The Gray Hawk of the World.” 








Fhis story is one of the few great 
literary masterpieces of recent years; in 
intensity of interest and dramatic force 
it stands almost alone. It is an epoch- 
making narrative—a definite contri- 
bution to the thinking of the world upon 
a subject that each succeeding generation 
has come to regard more positively as 
the great problem of civilization: the ex- 
ploitation of women for men’s basest 
desires. 

Elizabeth Robins, with taste, skill, 
and insight, expresses, as no one else 
has ever done, the intelligent thought of 
our day upon this subject. 

The story will be published in 
instalments, the first appearing in the 
December McCriure’s — out November 
wenty-sixth. 
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Preceding instalments.—Barnabas Barty, son of the retired champion pugilist of England, coming suddenly 
into a fortune of £700,000, decides to go to London and become a gentleman. On his journey be meets with Lady 
Cleone Meredith, who has been thrown from her horse, and in going to her assistance he quarrels with SirMortimer 
Carnaby, the King’s favourite. Barnabas learns that Carnaby is plotting to marry Lady Cleone for her fortune, 
and that she has consented to meet his go-between, a profligate courtier named Chichester, in a lonely spot at sun- 
down. Barnabas arrives at the rendezvous first, forces Chichester to retire, and, when Lady Cleone comes, offers 
to escort her back to her guardian. In the explanation that follows, Barnabas learns that Lady Cleone had come 
to the tryst expecting to meet her half-brother, Ronald Barrymaine, a young scapegrace whose gambling exploits 
have thrown him into Chichester’s power. Barnabas tells Lady Cleone that he loves ber, and promises to seek out 
her brother in London and to try to save him. On reaching London he traces Barrymaine through a vagabond named 
Smivele, goes to see him, and offers to pay bis debis if be will end all relations with Chichester; but Chichester, arriving 
tnopportunely, foils Barnaby’s purpose. On his way home Barnaby is attacked by footpads. 


Of Corporal Roe, Late of the Grenadiers; and Further his right hand — for his left had been replaced 
Concerning Mr. Shrig’s ** Little Reader *’ by a shining steel hook; and Mr. Shrig, who 
SMALL, dim chamber, with many shook his placid head as he leaned upon a long 
glasses and bottles arrayed very musket whose bayonet twinkled wickedly in 
precisely on numerous shelves; a the dim light—all this Barnabas saw as, 

very tall, broad-shouldered man, sighing, he opened his eyes. 
who smiled down from the rafters ‘“’E’s all right now!” nodded the smiling 

while he pulled at a very precise whisker with giant. 
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“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Shrig, “but with a 
lump on ‘is ’ead like a negg. ‘Run!’ I sez. 
‘No!’ sez’e. And ’ere’s me with vun eye a-going 
into mourning, and ’im with a lump on ’is nob 
like a noo-laid egg!”’ 

“"E’s game, though, 
benevolent giant. 

“Game! I believe you, Corp!”’ nodded Mr. 
Shrig. ‘‘‘Run!’ I sez. ‘No!’ sez ’e. ‘Then 
vot vill you do?’ sez I. ‘Make them!’ sez ’e. 
Game? Lord love me, | should say so!”’ Here, 
seeing Barnabas sit upright, Mr. Shrig laid by 
the musket and came toward him with his hand 
out. 

“Sir,” said he, ““when them raskels got me 
down they meant to do for me. Ah! they’d ha’ 
given me my quiefus for good an’ all if you 
‘adn’t stood ’em off. Sir, if it ain’t too much, I 
should like to shake your daddle for that!” 

‘“‘But you saved my life twice,” said Barna- 
bas, clasping the proffered hand. 

“Vy, the coping-stone I'll not go for to deny, 
sir,” said Mr. Shrig, stroking his smooth brow; 
‘but t’other time it were my friend and pal the 
Corp ‘ere — Corporal Richard Roe, late Grena- 
’E’s only got an ’ook for an ’and, but 


said the 


Jarsper,”’ 


diers. 


vith that ‘ook ’e’s oncommonly ‘andy, and as a 
veapon it ain’t by no means to be sneezed at.” 


“Why, then, | should like to thank Corporal 
Richard Roe,” said Barnabas, “and to shake his 
hand as well.” Here the giant blushed, and ex- 
tended a huge fist. 

“Honoured, sir,” 
together. 

“And now,” said Mr. Shrig, “we're all a-going 
to drink — at my expense ——”’ 

“No — at mine,” said Barnabas. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Shrig, round and placid of 
eve, ‘““ven I says a thing | means it. Conse- 
quent, you are now a-going to sluice your ivory 
with a glass of the vun an’ only, at my expense. 
You must and you shall!” 

“Yes,”’ said Barnabas, feeling in his pockets, 
“| must — my purse is gone.” 

“Purse!” exclaimed Mr. Shrig, his innocent 
eyes rounder than ever. ‘Think o’ that, now! 
But | ain’t surprised — no, | ain’t surprised, 
and by Goles!”’ 

“What now?” 

‘Your cravat-sparkler! — that’s wanished, 
Barnabas felt his rumpled cravat, and 
nodded. “‘And vour vatch, now — don’t tell 
me as they’ve took ' 

“Yes, my watch also,” sighed Barnabas. 

‘A great pity!” said Mr. Shrig. ‘‘ Though it 
ain’t to be vondered at — not a bit.” 

“IT valued the watch greatly, because it was 
given me by a verv good friend,” said Barnabas, 
sighing again. 


said he, clicking his heels 


gos 
too 
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“Walleyed it, hey?”’ exclaimed Mr. Shrig. 
“Walleyed it, sir? Vy, then—’ere it be!” 
And from a capacious side-pocket he produced 
Natty Bell’s great watch, seals and all. 

“Why!” exclaimed Barnabas, staring. 

“Also your purse, sir— not forgetting the 
sparkler,” Mr. Shrig continued, producing each 
article in turn. 

“But how in the world —?” began Barnabas. 

“1 took ’em from you vile you vas a-looking 
at my castor. Lord love me, a babe could ha’ 
done it, let alone a old ’and like me!” 

“Do you mean—?” said Barnabas, 
hesitated. 

“In my young days, sir,” explained Mr. Shrig, 
with his placid smile, “| were a champion buz- 
man — ah! and a prime rook at queering the 
gulls, too; but I ewentually turned honest, all 
along of a flash morning-sneak covess as got 
‘erself conwerted.”’ 

“What do you mean by a morning-sneak 
covess?”’ 

‘“‘| means a area-sneak, sir, as vorks werry 
early in the morning. A fine, ’andsome gal she 
vere, and vith nothing of the flash mollisher 
about ’er, either, though born on the streets, as 
ye might say, same as me. Vell, she gets con- 
werted, and she’s always napping ’er bib over 
me,— as you'd say, piping ’er eye, d’ye see,— 
vanting me to turn honest and be conwerted, 
too. ‘Turn honest,’ says she, ‘and ve'll be 
married ter-morrow,’ says she.”’ 

“So you turned honest and married her? 
said Barnabas, as Mr. Shrig paused. 

“No, sir; | turned honest and she married a 
coal-vipper — vich, though it did come a bit 
‘ard on me at first, vos all for the best in the end, 
for she deweloped a chaffer,—as you might say, 
a tongue, d’ye see, sir,— and I’m vun as is fond 
of a quiet life, ven] cangetit. So, as forthe prigs, 
and scamps, and buzmen, and flash leary coves, 
I’m up to all their dodges, ’aving been one of 
them, d’ye see. And now,” said Mr. Shrig, as 
the big Corporal, having selected divers bottles 
from his precise array, took himself off toconcoct 
a jorum of the ‘one and only,’— “‘now, sir, what 
do vou think o’ my pal, Corporal Dick?” 

“*A splendid fellow!” said Barnabas. 

“°F is that, sir, so’e is; a giant, eh, sir?” 

“A giant, yes — and handsome, too!” 
Barnabas. 

“Vy, vou’re a sizable cove vourself, sir,” nod- 
ded Mr. Shrig, ‘“‘but you ain’t much alongside 
my pal the Corp, are you?’ _1’m nat’rally proud 
of ’im, d’ye see, for ’twere me as saved ’im.” 

“Saved him from what — how?”’ 

“Me being only a smallish chap myself, I’ve 
allus ’ad an ’ankering arter sizable coves. But 
I never seen a finer figger of a man than Cor- 


and 


” 


said 
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poral Dick: height, six foot six and a quarter; 
chest, fifty-eight and a narf; and, sir — ’e were 
a-going to drownd it all, in the river, all along o’ 
losing his ’and and being drove out o’ the 
army. It vos a dark night, the night | found 
‘im, vith vind and rain, and there vos me and 
‘im a-grappling on the edge of a vharf — 
leastvays, I vere a-holding onto ’is leg, d’ye see 
— ah, and a mortal ’ard struggle it vere, too, and 
in the end I didn’t save ’im, arter all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“| mean as it vere ’im as saved me; for, vot 
vith the vind and the rain, and the dark, ve lost 
our footing, and over ve vent into the river 
together — down and down, till I thought as ve 
should never come up again. But ve did, o’ 
course; and then, jest as ’ard as ’e’d struggled 
to throw ’imself in, ’e fought to get me out — so 
it vere ‘im as really saved me, d’ye see.” 

“No,” said Barnabas; “it was you who really 
saved him.” 

“Vy, I’m glad as you think so, sir; only, d’ye 
see, | can’t svim, and it vos ’im as pulled me out. 
But ere ’e comes, vith a steaming brew o’ the 
vun and only.” 

And, indeed, at this moment the Corporal re- 
entered, bearing a jug that gave forth a most 
enticing and delicious aroma, and upon which 
Mr. Shrig cast amorous glances, what time he 
reached three glasses from the marshaled array 
on the shelves. 

And now, sitting at the small table that stood 
in a snug corner beside the chimney, Mr. Shrig, 
having filled the three glasses with all due care, 
tendered one to Barnabas with the words: 

“There ain’t a man in London as can brew 
a glass o’ rum-punch like the Corp — though ’e 
"as got only vun ’and. And look how ’e ’elps 
me vith my cases.” 

“Do I, Jarsper?”’ said the Corporal, his blue 
eyes shining. 

“That you do, Dick. And now I’ve got 
another case as I’m a-vaiting for—a extra- 
special capital case it is, too!” 

“Another murder, Jarsper?”’ 

“Ah, a murder, Dick—a murder as ain’t 
been committed yet, a murder as I’m expecting 
to come off in, say, a month, from information 
received this ‘ere werry arternoon. A murder, 
Dick, as is going to be done by a capital cove as 
I spotted over a month ago. Now, vot I’m 
going to tell you is betwixt us, private and con- 
fidential, and —” But here Barnabas pushed 
back his chair. 

“Then perhaps | 
said he. 

“Going, sir? And for vy? 

“That you may be more private and talk more 
freely.” 


had better be going?” 


” 
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“Sir,” said Mr. Shrig, “I knows ven to speak 
and ven not. My eyes tells me who I can trust 
and who not. And, sir, I’ve took to you, and 
so’s the Corp — ain’t vou, Dick?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the giant diffidently. 

“Ven a man ’as stood up for me,” pursued 
Mr. Shrig, ‘‘shed ’is good blood for me, | makes 
that man my pal, and my pal I allus trusts.” 

“And you shall find me worthy of your confi- 
dence,” said Barnabas, “‘and there’s my hand on 
it— though, indeed, you hardly know me, 
really.” 

“More than you think, sir. Besides, it ain’t 
vot a cove tells me about ’imself as matters, nor 
vot other coves tell me about a cove as matters; 
it’s vot a cove carries-in ‘is face as I goes by. 
And then, | knows as your name’s Barnabas 
Barty ——” 

“Barty! 
nabas, starting. 
did you find out?” 

“Took the liberty to look at your vatch, sir.” 

“Watch!” said Barnabas, drawing it from his 
fob. “‘What do vou mean?” 

“Give it ere and I'll show ye, sir.” Sosaying, 
Mr. Shrig took the great time-piece and, opening 
the back, handed it to Barnabas. And there in 
the cavity between the two cases was a very 
small folded paper, and upon this paper, in 
Natty Bell’s handwriting, these words: 


” 


You know that?” exclaimed Bar- 
““How — how in the world 


To my dear lad Barnabas Barty, hoping that he 
may prove as fine a gentleman as he is a man. 


Having read this, Barnabas folded the paper 
very gently, and, putting it back, closed the 
watch and slipped it into his fob. 

“And now,” said Mr. Shrig, exhaling a vast 
cloud of smoke, “‘afore | go on to tell you about 
this ‘ere murder as I’m a-vaiting for, | must 
show ye my little reader.”” Here Mr. Shrig 
thrust a hand into his pocket; then his pipe 
shivered to fragments on the stone floor, and he 
started up, mouth agape and eyes staring. 

“Lord, Jarsper!”’ cried the Corporal, “what 
is it, comrade?” 

“It’s gone, Dick!” 
stole!” 


he gasped. “My little 
reader’s But now, even as he 
turned toward the door, Barnabas laid a de- 
taining hand upon his arm. 
“Not stolen — lost!” said he; 
I’m not at all surprised!” Here 
smiled his quick, bright smile. 
“Sir stammered Mr. Shrig. 
pal, d’ye mean ——”’ 
“That I found it 
“‘and here it is.” 
Mr. Shrig took his little book, opened it, 
closed it, thrust it into his pocket, and took it 
out again. 


been 


“‘and, indeed, 
Barnabas 


“Oh, 


— sir?” 


-yes,”’ said Barnabas; 
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“Sir,” said he, catching Barnabas by the 
hand, “this here little book is more to me nor 
gold or rubies. Sir, you are my pal, and conse- 
quent the Corp’s also, and this ’ere chaffing-crib 
is allus open to you. And if ever you vant a 
man at your back, I’m your man, and ven not 
me — there’s my pal Dick, ain’t there, Di " 

Mr. Shrig stopped suddenly, and stood with 
his head to one side as one who listens. And 
upon the stillness came the sound of one who 
strode along the narrow passageway outside, 
whistling as he went. 

“*Sally in Our Alley,’ 
Shrig. 

“Yes,”’ said Barnabas, wondering. 

“Vich means as I’m vanted — ah, and vanted 
precious qvick, too!”” Saying which, Mr. Shrig 
caught up his “‘castor,’’ seized the nobbly stick, 
crossed to the door, and came back again. 

“Dick,” said he, “I’ll get you to look arter 
my little reader for me; | ain’t a-going to risk 
losing it again.” 

“Right you are, Jarsper,’’ nodded the Cor- 
poral. 

“And, sir,” continued Mr. Shrig, turning 
toward Barnabas with the book in his hand, 
“vou said, | think, as you'd like to see what I’d 
got inside o’this ’ere; if so be you’re in the same 
mind about it, why —’ere it is.” And Mr. 
Shrig laid the little book on the table before 
Barnabas. ‘‘And, vot’s more, any time as 
you’re passing, drop in to the Gun and drink 
a glass o’ the vun and only vith Dick and me.” 
So Mr. Shrig nodded, unlocked the door, shut it 
very gently behind him, and his footsteps died 
away along the echoing passage. 

Then, while the Corporal puffed at his long 
pipe, Barnabas opened the little book, and, 
turning the pages haphazard, presently came to 
one where, painfully written in a neat round 
hand, he read this: 


I think?” said Mr. 
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closed the little book, yet sat there very still, 
gazing at nothing in particular, until the big 
Corporal began to watch him with a growing 
uneasiness. 

“Is it your ’ead, sir?” he enquired suddenly. 

“‘Head?”’ repeated Barnabas. 

“Not troubling you, is it, sir?” 

“‘No — oh, no, thank you,” answered Bar- 
nabas, and stretched out his hand. ‘“‘Good- 
bye, Corporal; I’m glad to have met you, and 
the one and only was excellent.” 

“Thankee, sir; | hope as you'll do me and 
my comrade the honour to try it again — fre- 
quent. Good-bye, sir.” But, standing to 
watch Barnabas as he went, the Corporal shook 
his head and muttered to himself, for Barnabas 
walked with a dragging step, and his chin was 
upon his breast. 

Holborn was still full of the stir and bustle, 
the rush and roar, of thronging humanity; but 
now Barnabas was blind and deaf to it all. 
Wherever he looked he seemed to see the page of 
Mr. Shrig’s little book with its list of carefully 
written names, those names beginning with B; 
for among them was this: 


“Ronald Barrymaine: When spotted, May 12; 
date of murder, waiting; sentence, waiting; date 
of execution, waiting.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Which, Among Other Matters, Describes the Unfeel- 
ing Conduct of a ‘‘Roman Parent’’ 


It was about two o'clock in the afternoon 
that Barnabas knocked at the door of the Vis- 
count’s chambers in Half-Moon Street, and was 
duly admitted by a dignified, albeit somewhat 
mournful gentleman in blue and silver, who, 
after a moment of sighing hesitancy, ushered 





CAPITAL COVES 
EXTRA SPECIALS 


When spotted 
March 3 
February 2 
March 10 
March 23 
April 5 


Name 
Digbeth Andover (Gent.) 
James Aston (Porter) 
John Aymes (Sailor) 
Thomas Beal (Tinker) 
Sir Richard Brock (Bart.) 


Date of Execution 
May 5 
April 5 
Waiting 
May 30 
May 30 


Date of Murder 
April 28 
March 30 
Waiting 
April 15 
May 3 


Sentence 
Transported 
Hanged 
Waiting 
Hanged 
Hanged 





There were many such names, all carefully set 
down in alphabetical order, and Barnabas read 
them through with perfunctory interest. But 
— half way down the list of B’s his glance was 
suddenly arrested, his hands clenched them- 
selves, and he grew rigid in his chair, staring 
wide-eyed at a certain name. In a while he 


him into a small reception-room, and betook 
himself upstairs to announce the visitor. He 
returned to inform Barnabas (with a sigh) that 
his lordship begged Mr. Beverley would walk 
upstairs. 
Upstairs, 


accordingly, Barnabas stepped, 
and, guided by a merry whistling, pushed open 





“*T CAN’T—OH, I CAN’T GO BACK TO IT AGAIN’” 
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a certain door, and so found the Viscount busily 
engaged in the manufacture of a paper dart 
composed of a sheet of the Gazette, in the midst 
of which occupatien he paused to grip Barnabas 
by the hand. 

“Delighted to see you, Bev,” said he heartily. 
“Pray sit down, my dear fellow; sit anywhere 

no, not there — that’s the toast, deuce take 
it! Oh, never mind a chair — bed’ll do, eh? 
Yes, I’m rather late this morning, Bev; but 
then, | was so late last night that | was devilish 
early, and I’m making up for it. Must have 
steady nerves for the tenth, you know. Ah, and 
that reminds me!”” Here the Viscount took up 
his unfinished dart and sighed over it. “I’m suf- 
fering from a rather sharp attack of Romanism, 
my dear fellow. My honoured parent has been 
at it again, Bev — and then, | dropped two hun- 
dred pounds in Jermyn Street last night.” 

“Dropped it! Do you mean you lost it, or 
were you robbed?” enquired Barnabas the 
simple. Now, when he said this, the Viscount 
stared at him incredulously, but, meeting the 
clear gaze of the candid grey eyes, he smiled all 
at once and shook his head. 

“*Gad!” he exclaimed, “what a strange fellow 
you are, Bev! And yet, | wouldn’t have you 
altered — no, damme! you're too refreshing. 
You ask me, did I lose it or was I robbed? | 
answer you, both, my dear fellow; it was a case 
of sharps and flats, and —I was the flat.” 

“Ah, you mean gambling, Dick?”’ 

“Gambling, Bev, at a hell in Jermyn Street.” 

“Two hundred pounds is a great deal of 
money to lose at cards,” said Barnabas, shaking 
his head gravely. 

“Humph!” murmured the Viscount, busied 
upon his paper dart again. “‘ You should con- 
gratulate me, | think, that it was no more — 
might just as easily have been two thousand, 
you see; indeed, | wonder it wasn’t. Now watch 
me hit Sling!’ — and the Viscount poised his 
completed dart. 

“Captain Slingsby — here?” exclaimed Bar- 
nabas, glancing about. 

“Under the settee, yonder,”’ nodded the Vis- 
count, “‘wrapped up in the table-cloth.” 

“Table-cloth!”’ repeated Barnabas. 

“By way of military cloak,” explained the 
Viscount. ‘You see, Sling was rather — mel- 
low, last night, and at such times he always 
imagines he’s campaigning again — insists upon 
sleeping on the floor.” 

Now, looking where the Viscount pointed, 
Barnabas espied the tousled head of Captain 
Slingsby of the Guards protruding from beneath 
the settee and reposing upon a cushion. 

“Poor old Sling!”’ said the Viscount, leaning 
forward the better to aim his missile. “In two 
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hours’ time he must go and face the Ogre — 
poor old Sling! Now watch me hit him!” So 
saying, Viscount Devenden launched his paper 
dart, which, gliding gracefully through the air, 
buried its point in the Captain’s whisker; 
whereupon that warrior, murmuring plaintively, 
turned over and fell gently a-snoring. 

“Talking about the Ogre,” began the Vis- 
count. 

“You mean — Jasper Gaunt?” 
enquired. 

“Precisely, dear fellow; and talking of him 
brings me back to my honoured Roman—thus, 
Bev. Chancing to find myself in — ha — hum 
—a little difficulty, a — let us say — financial 
tightness, Bev, | immediately thought of my 
father, which, under the circumstances, was, | 
think, very natural — and filial, my dear fellow. 
I said to myself, ‘Here is a man, the author of 
my being, who, though confoundedly Roman, is 
still my father, and, as such, owes certain duties 
to his son’ — sacred duties, Bev.”’ 

“Undoubtedly!” said Barnabas. 

“IT therefore ventured to send him a letter, 
post-haste, gently reminding him of those same 
duties, and acquainting him with my — ah — 
needy situation — which was also very natural, 
1 think!” 

“Certainly!” said Barnabas, smiling. 

“‘But— would you believe it, my dear fellow? 
— he wrote in his most Roman manner — but, 
egad! I’ll read it to you; I have it here some- 
where.” And the Viscount began to rummage 
among the bedclothes, to feel and fumble under 
pillow and bolster, and eventually dragged 
forth a woefully crumpled document, which he 
read as follows: 


Barnabas 


** My dear Horatio: 

“Upon reading your long and very eloquent letter, 
I was surprised to learn, firstly, that you required 
money, and, secondly, to observe that you committed 
only four solecisms in spelling. 


“Gives me one at the very beginning, you'll 
notice, Bev. 


As regards the money, you will, | am_ sure, be 
amazed, nay, astounded, to learn that you have 
already exceeded your allowance by some five hundred 
pounds. 


“So I was, Bev; begad, I thought it was 
eight! 


As regards your spelling —— 


“ Ah! here he leads again with his left and gets 
one in — low, Bev, low! 


As regards your spelling, as you know, | admire 
originality in all things; but it has, hitherto, been 
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universally conceded that the word ‘eliminate’ shall 
not and can not begin with the letter 7. ‘Vanquish’ 
does not need a k. ‘Apathy’ is spelled with but 
one p—while never before have | beheld ‘anguish’ 
with a w. 


“Now, Bev, that’s what I call coming it a bit 
too strong!” said the Viscount, shaking his 
head. “‘Anguish’ is anguish, however you 
spell it! And as for the others, let me tell you, 


when a fellow has a one-eyed being with bristles 
hanging about his place, he isn’t likely to be over 
particular as to his p’s and g’s —no, damme! 
Let’s see, where were we? 
‘anguish’ with a w/ 


Ah, here it is — 


I quite agree with your remarks, viz.: that a father’s 
duties to his son are sacred and holy 


“This is where I counter, Bev, very neatly. 


| also appreciate and heartily endorse your state- 
ment that it is to his father that a son should naturally 
turn for help —— 


“Had him again — a leveller that time, egad! 


——naturally turn for help; but, when the son is 
constantly turning, then, surely, the father may occa- 
sionally turn too, like the worm. The simile, though 
unpleasant, is yet strikingly apt. 


“Hum! there he counters me and gets one 
back, | suppose, Bev? Oh, I’ll admit the old 
boy is as neat and quick with his pen as he used 
to be with his hands. He ends like this: 


“| rejoice to hear that you are well in health, and pray 
that, despite the forthcoming steeplechase, danger- 
ous as | hear it is, you may so continue. Upon this 
head | am naturally somewhat anxious, since | pos- 
sess only one son. And | further pray that, wilfully 
reckless though he is, he may yet be spared to be 
worthy of the name that will be his when I shall have 
risen beyond it. 

““BAMBOROUGH AND REVELSDEN.”’ 


The Viscount sighed, and folded up his 
father’s letter rather carefully. 

“‘He’s a deuced old Roman, of course,”’ said 
he. ‘And yet —!” Here the Viscount turned 
and slipped the letter back under his pillow with 
a hand grown suddenly gentle. “But there you 
are, Bev! Not a wort®about money.” 

“Tf,” said Barnabas diffidently, ‘‘if you would 
allow me to legd ——”’ 

“No, no, Bev — though I swear it’s uncom- 
mon good of you. But, really, I couldn’t allow 
it, though I thank you none the less, my dear 
fellow, on my soul I do! But — oh, deuce take 
me, you've nothing to drink. What will you 
take?” 

“Nothing, thanks, Dick. As a matter of 
fact, | came to ask you a favour ig 
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“Granted, my dear fellow! 

“| want you to ask Captain Slingsby to intro- 
duce me to Jasper Gaunt.” 

“Ah?” said the Viscount, coming to his 
elbow. ‘‘ You mean on behalf of that ——” 

“Of Barrymaine — yes.” 

“It’s — it’s utterly preposterous!’ fumed the 
Viscount. 

“So you said before, Dick.”’ 

“You mean to — go on with it?” 

“Of course!” 

“You are still determined to befriend a —— 

“More than ever, Dick.” 

“For — Her sake?” 

“For Her sake — yes, Dick,” said Barnabas, 
beginning to frown a little. “I mean to free 
him from Gaunt and rescue him from — Chi- 
chester — if I can.” 

“But Chichester is about the only friend he 
has left, Bev 

“On the contrary, | think Chichester is his 
worst enemy.” 

“But — my dear fellow! Chichester is the 
only one who has stood by him in his disgrace 
though why I can’t imagine.” 

“1 think I can tell you the reason, and in one 
word,” said Barnabas, his face growing blacker. 

“Well, Bev, what is it?” 

“Cleone!”’ 

The Viscount started. 

“What? You think — oh, impossible! The 
fellow would never have achance. She despises 
him, | know.” 

“And fears him, too, Dick.” 

“Fears hime ’Gad, what do you mean, 
Bev?” 

“| mean that, unworthy though he may be, 
she idolizes her brother.”’ 

“Half-brother, Bev.” 

“And for his sake would sacrifice her fortune 
— ah, and herself!” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Dick, Chichester knows this, and is 
laying his plans accordingly.” 

“Howe” 

“He’s teaching Barrymaine to drink, for one 
thing ——”’ 

“He didn’t need much teaching, Bev.” 

“Then, he has got him in his power, somehow 
or other; anyhow, -Barrymaine fears him, | 
know. When the time comes, Chichester means 
to reach the sister through her love for her 
brother, and — before he shall do that, Dick,” 
— Barnabas threw up his head and clenched 
his fists. 

“Well, Bev?” 

“T’ll — kill him, Dick.” 

“You mean — fight him, of course?”’ 

“Tt would be all one,” said Barnabas grimly. 
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“And how do you propose to — go about the 
matter — to save Barrymaine?”’ 

“| shall pay off his debts, first of all.” 

“And thenr”’ 

“Take him away with me.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow, if possible —the sooner the 
better.” 

“‘And give up the race, Bev? 

“Yes,” said Barnabas, sighing; 
need be.” 

Here the Viscount lay back among his pillows 
and stared up at the tester of the bed, and his 
gaze was still directed thitherward when he 
spoke: 

“And you would do all this 

“For — Her sake,” said 
“besides, | promised, Dick.” 

‘“‘And you have seen her — only once, Bev!” 

“Twice, Dick.” 

“’Gad!” said the Viscount. “’Gad, Beverley, 
what a deuced determined fellow you are!” 

“You see, | — love her, Dick.” 

“Bev, shall | tell you what I begin to think?” 

“Yes, Dick.” 

“Well, | begin to think that, in spite of — er 
—me, and— hum —all the rest of ’em, in 
spite of everything,— herself included, if need 
be,— you'll win her yet.” 

“And shall | tell you what I begin to think, 
Dick?” 

“va.” 

“| begin to think that you have never loved 
her at all.” 

“Eh?” cried the Viscount; starting up very 
suddenly. ‘“‘What the deuce should make you 
think that?” 

“Clemency!” said Barnabas. 

The Viscount stared, opened his mouth, shut 
it, ran his fingers through his hair, and fell flat 


” 


‘even that, if 


” 


Barnabas softly; 


upon his pillows again. 


“So now,” said Barnabas the persistent, 
“now you know why | am so anxious to meet 
Jasper Gaunt.” 
“Gaunt!” said 
“Gaunt!” 
“Captain Slingsby has to see him this after- 
noon,— at least, so you said,— and I was won- 


the Viscount dreamily. 


” 


dering — 

“Slingsby! Oh, egad, I forgot! So he has — 
curricle’s ordered for half past three. Will you 
oblige me by prodding him with your cane, 
Bev? Don’t be afraid; poke away, my dear 
fellow. Sling takes a devil of a lot of 
waking.” 

Thus admonished, Barnabas presently suc- 
ceeded in arousing the somnolent Slingsby, 
who, lifting a drowsy head, blinked sleepily, 
and demanded in an injured tone: 
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““Wha’ the dooce is it all about, b’gad?” 
Then, having yawned prodigiously and come 
somewhat to himself, he proceeded to crawl from 
under the settee, when, catching sight of Barna- 
bas, he sprang lightly to his feet and greeted him 
cordially. 

“Ah, Beverley!” he cried, “how goes it? 
Glad you woke me — was having a devil of a 
dream. Thought the Rascal had strained his 
off fore leg and was out of the race! What 
damnable things dreams are, b’gad!” 

“My dear Sling,” said the Viscount, “‘it is 
exactly a quarter past three.” 

“Oh, is it, b’gad! Well?” 

“And at four o'clock I believe you have an 
appointment with Gaunt.” 

“Gaunt!” repeated the Captain, starting; and 
Barnabas saw all the light and animation die out 
of his face. ‘“‘Gaunt! Yes, | — b’gad!—I’d 
forgotten, Devenden.” 

“You ordered vour curricle for half past three, 
didn’t your” 

“Yes — and I’ve no time to bathe; ought to 
shave, though, and oh, damme, look at my 
cravat!” 

“You'll find everything you need in my 
dressing-room, Sling.” 

The Captain nodded his thanks and forthwith 
vanished into the adjacent chamber, whence he 
was to be heard at his ablutions, puffing and 
blowing, grampus-like. To whom thus. the 
Viscount, raising his voice: 

“Oh, by the way, Sling, Beverley wants to go 
with you.” 

Here the Captain stopped, as it seemed in the 
very middle of a puff, and when he spoke it was 
in a tone of hoarse incredulity: 

“Eh, b’gad, what’s that?” 

“He wants you to introduce him to Jasper 
Gaunt.” 

Here a sudden explosive exclamation, and 
thereafter the Captain appeared in the act of 
drying himself, his red face glowing from be- 
tween the folds of the towel while he stared from 
the Viscount to Barnabas with round eves. 

“What!” he exclaimed at last. “‘You too, 
Beverley! Poor devil, have you come to it — 
and so soon?”’ 

“No,” said Barnabas, shaking his head; “I 
wish to see him on behalf of another 

“Eh? Another? Oh!” 

“On behalf of Mr. Ronald Barrymaine.” 

“Of Barrym—’ Here the Captain sud- 
denly fell to towelling himself violently, stopped 
to stare at Barnabas again, gave himself another 
futile rub or two, and finally dropped the towel 
altogether. ‘“‘Wish to see — Gaunt, do you?” 
he enquired. 

“Yes,” said Barnabas. 





LOOK AT HIM—HE CAN’T SELL! I TELL YOU, HE DAREN’T SELL!’” 
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“And,” said the Captain, staring very hard 
at the shaving-brush, “‘not—on your own ac- 
count?” 

“No,” answered Barnabas. 

“But on behalf — | think you said —of 

“Of Ronald Barrymaine,” said Barnabas. 

“Oh!” murmured the Captain. 

“Have you any objection to my going with 
you?” Barnabas enquired. 

“Not in the least,” answered the Captain, 
making hideous faces at himself in the mirror as 
he shaved. ‘Oh, no; delighted, pon my soul, 
b’gad! Only 5 

“Well?” 

“Only, if it’s time you're going to ask for — 
it’s no go, my boy — hard-fisted old rasper; you 
know the saying (Bible, I think) — figs, b’gad, 
and thistles, blood from stones, but no mercy 
from Jasper Gaunt.” 

“| don’t seek his mercy,” said Barnabas. 

“Why, then, my dear Beverley — there’s Jenk 
come up to say the curricle’s at the door.” 


” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Concerning the Luck of Captain Slingsby of the Guards 


“You don’t mind if we — drive about a bit, 
do you, Beverley?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“|—er—I generally go the longest way 
round when I have to call on 2 

“On Gaunt?”’ 

"Tes 

Now, as they went, Barrabas noticed that a 
change had come over his companion. His 
voice had lost much of its jovial ring, his eye its 
sparkle, while his ruddy cheeks were paler than 
their wont; moreover, he was very silent, and 
sat with bent head and with his square shoulders 
slouched dejectedly. Therefore Barnabas must 
needs cast about for some means of rousing him 
from this depression. 

“You drive a very handsome turnout,” said 
he, at last. 

“It is neat, isn’t it? 
brightening. 
“Very!” 
horses 

“Horses!” cried the Captain, almost himself 
again. ‘“‘Ha, b’gad, there’s action for you — 
and blood, too! I was a year matching ’em. 
Cost me eight hundred guineas — and cheap 
at the money; but ——” 

“Well?” 

“After all, Beverley, they — aren't mine, 
you see.” 

“Not vours?”’ 

“No. They’re — his!” 


’ nodded Slingsby, his eye 


said Barnabas. “And the 


“You mean — Gaunt’s?” 

The Captain nodded gloomily. 

“Yes,”’ said he. ‘‘ My horses are his, my cur- 
ricle’s his, my clothes are his — everything’s his. 
So am I, b’gad! Oh, you needn’t look so in- 
fernal incredulous — fact, I assure you.” 

“You — owe —a great deal, then?” said 
Barnabas. 

“Owe?” said the Captain, turning to look at 
him. “I’m in up to my neck, and getting 
deeper. Owe?  B’gad, Beverley, I believe 
you!” But now, at sight of grave-faced Barna- 
bas, he laughed again, and this time it sounded 
less ghoul-like. ‘‘ Debt is a habit,” he continued 
sententiously, “that grows on one most damna- 
bly; and creditors are the most annoying people 
in the world — so confoundedly unreasonable! 
Of course | pay ’em — now and then — deserv- 
ing cases, y'know. Fellow called on me t’other 
day — seemed to know his face. ‘Who are 
you?’ says I. ‘I’m the man who makes your 
whips, sir,’ says he. ‘And devilish good whips, 
too!’ says I. ‘How much do I owe you?’ 
‘Fifteen pounds, sir,’ says he. ‘I wouldn’t 
bother you, only —’ Well, it seemed his wife 
was sick — fellow actually blubbered! So of 
course I rang for my rascal Danby — Danby’s 
my valet, y’know. ‘Have you any money, 
Danby?’ says I. ‘No, sir,’ says he. Queer 


-thing, but Danby never has, although I pay him 


regularly — devilish improvident fellow, Danby! 
So I went out and unearthed Jerningham, and 
paid the fellow on the spot—only right, 
y’know!”’ 

“But why not pay your debts with your own 
money?” Barnabas enquired. 

“For the very good reason that it all went — 
ages ago!” 

“Why, then,” said Barnabas, “earn more.” 

“Eh?” said the Captain, staring. ‘Earn it? 
My dear Beverley, I never earned anything in 
my life, except my beggarly pay — and that 
isn’t enough even for my cravats.” 

“Well, why not begin?” 

“Begin? Toearn money? How?” 

“You might work,” suggested Barnabas. 

“Work?” repeated the Captain, staring. 
“Eh, what? Oh, I see; you're joking, of 
course. Deuced quaint, b’gad!” 

“No; I’m very serious,” said Barnabas 
thoughtfully. 

“Are you, though! But what the deuce kind 
of work d’you suppose I’m fit for?” 

“All. men can work!” said Barnabas, more 
thoughtfully than before. 

“Well, | can ride, and shoot, and drive a 
coach with any one.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“No — not that I can think of.” 
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“Have you never tried to work, then — hard 
work, | mean?” 

“Oh, Lord, no! Besides, I’ve always been 
too busy, y’know. I’ve never had to work. 
Y’see, as luck would have it, I was born a gentle- 
man, Beverley.” 

“Yes,” nodded Barnabas, more thoughtful 
than ever; ‘‘but — what is a gentleman?” 

“A gentleman? Why, let me think!” said 
the Captain, manoeuvring his horses skilfully as 
they swung into the Strand. 

“A gentleman,” said he, “‘is a fellow who goes 
to a university, but doesn’t have to learn any- 
thing; who goes out into the world, but doesn’t 
have to— work at anything; and who has never 
been black-balled at any of the clubs. I’ve 
done a good many things in my time, but I’ve 
never had to work.” 

“That is a great pity!” sighed Barnabas. 

“Oh! — is it, b’'gad? And why?” 

“Because hard work ennobles a man,’ 
Barnabas. 

“Always heard it was a deuce of a bore!” 
murmured the Captain. 

“Exertion,” Barnabas continued, growing a 
little didactic, perhaps, “exertion is —life. By 
idleness comes degeneration and death.” 

“Sounds cursed unpleasant, b’gad!”’ said the 
Captain. 

“The work a man does lives on after him,” 
Barnabas continued; “‘it is his monument when 
he is no more, far better than your high-sound- 
ing epitaphs and stately tombs — yes, even 
though it be only the furrow he has ploughed, or 
the earth his spade has turned.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you surely wouldn’t 
suggest that I should take up — digging?” 

“You might do worse,” said Barnabas, 
“but * 

“Ha!” said the Captain. ‘Well, now, sup- 
posing I was a — deuced good digger — a regu- 
lar rasper, b’gad! I don’t know what a digger 
earns, but let’s be moderate and say five or six 
pounds a week. Well, what the deuce good 
d’you suppose that would be to me? Why, | 
still owe Gaunt, as far as | can figure it up, 
about eighty thousand pounds, which is a 
deuced lot more than it sounds. I should 
have been rotting in the Fleet, or the Marshal- 
sea, years ago if it hadn’t been for my uncle’s 
gout, b’gad!” 

“His gout?” 

“Precisely! 
my credit. 
seventy-one. 


, 


said 


Every twinge he has — up goes 
I’m his only heir, y’ know, and he’s 

At present he’s as sound as a bell 
— actually rode to hounds last week, b’gad! 


Jolly 
Ha! 


Consequently my credit’s — nowhere. 
old boy, though — deuced fond of him. 
there’s Haynes over yonder.” 
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“You mean the man in the bright green coat?” 

“Yes. Call him ‘Pea-Green Haynes.’ I lost 
a devilish lot to him at hazard a few years ago — 
crippled me, y'know. But, talking of my uncle, 
devilish fond of him — always was. But, mark 
you, Beverley, a man has no right — no business 
to go on living after he’s seventy; at least, it 
shows deuced bad taste, | think. Hallo! why, 
there’s Ball Hughes — driving the chocolate- 
coloured coach, and got up like a regular jarvey. 
Devilish rich, y’know — call him the ‘Golden 
Ball.’ Won small fortune from Petersham 
at battledore and shuttlecock — played all 
night.” 

“‘And you have lost to him also?” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you ever win?” 

“Oh, well, now and then, y’know — though, 
I’m generally unlucky. Been dogged by ill luck 
from my cradle, b’gad! On the turf, in the 
clubs and hells, even in the Peninsula!” 

“So you fought in the Peninsula?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And did you gamble there, too?”’ 

“Naturally — whenever | could.” 

“And did you lose?”’ 

“Generally; everything’s been against me, 
y know.” 

Hereupon the Captain relapsed into his 
gloomy mood; nor could Barnabas dispel it; 
his efforts were rewarded only by monosyllableg 
until, swinging round into a short and rather 
narrow street, he brought his horses to a walk. 

“Here we are, Beverley!” 

“Where?” Barnabas enquired. 

“Kirby Street — his street. And there’s the 
house — his house!’’ and Captain Slingsby 
pointed his whip at a high, flat-fronted house. 
It was a repellent-looking place with an iron rail- 
ing before it, and beyond this railing a deep and 
narrow area, where a flight of damp. steps led 
down to a gloomy door. The street was seem- 
ingly a quiet one, and at this hour deserted save 
for themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Barnabas Makes a Cerlain Offer 


BARNABAS followed the Captain into the 
house, along a somewhat gloomy hall, up a nar- 
row and winding staircase, where, half way up, 
was a small landing with an alcove, where stood 
a tall, wizen-faced clock with skeleton hands 
and a loud, insistent, very deliberate tick; and 
sO, up more stairs to another hall, also somewhat 
gloomy. At the Captain’s knock the door was 
opened by a smiling, pale-faced, youngish man 
with colourless hair and eyes so very pale as to be 
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almost imperceptible in the pallor of his face. 
This person, having ushered them into a hand- 
somely furnished chamber, disappeared. The 
Captain crossed to the hearth, and, standing 
before the empty grate, put up his hand and 
loosened his high stock with suddenly petulant 
fingers — rather as though he found some diffi- 
culty in breathing; and, looking at him, Barna- 
bas saw that the debonair Slingsby had van- 
ished quite: in his place was another — a much 
older man, haggard of eye, with a face peaked 
and grey and careworn beneath the brim of the 
jaunty hat. 

‘““My dear Beverley,” said he, staring down 
into the empty grate, “if you’re ever in need, if 
you’re ever reduced to — destitution, then, in 
heaven’s name, go quietly away and — starve! 
Deuced unpleasant, of course, but it’s — sooner 
over, b’gad!” 

At this moment the smiling person reap- 
peared at a different door, and uttered the 
words: 

“Captain Slingsby, if you please.” 

Hereupon the Captain visibly braced himself, 
squared his shoulders, took off his hat, crossed 
the room in a couple of strides, and Barnabas 
Was alone. Now, as he sat there waiting, he 
gradually became aware of a sound that stole 
upon the quiet —a soft, low sound, exactly 
what he could not define; nevertheless it greatly 
perturbed him. Therefore he rose, and, ap- 
proaching that part of the room whence it pro- 
ceeded, he saw another door. And then, all at 
once, as he stood before this door, he knew what 
the sound was, and why wW had so distressed 
him; and, even as the knowledge came, he 
opened the door and stepped into the room be- 
yond. 

And this is what he saw: 

A bare little room, or office; the pale, smiling 
gentleman, who lounged in a cushioned chair, a 
comb in one hand, and in the other a small 
pocket-mirror, by the aid of which he was at- 
tending to a diminutive tuft of flaxen whisker; 
and a woman in threadbare garments, who 
crouched upon a bench along the opposite wall, 
her face bowed upon her hands, her whole frame 
shaken by great, heartbroken, gasping sobs — a 
sound full of misery, and of desolation unutter- 
able. 

At the opening of the door, the pale gentleman 
started and turned, and the woman looked up, 
with eyes swollen and inflamed by weeping. 

“Sir,” said the pale gentleman, speaking 
softly, yet in the tone of one used to command, 
“may I ask what this intrusion means?” 

Now, as he looked into the speaker’s pallid 
eyes, Barnabas saw that he was much older than 
he had thought. He had laid aside the comb 
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and mirror, and now rose in a leisurely manner, 
and his smile was more unpleasant than ever as 
he faced Barnabas. 

“This place is private, sir — you understand? 
— private, sir! May | suggest that you — go?” 
As he uttered the last word, he thrust out his 
head and jaw in a very ugly manner; therefore 
Barnabas turned and addressed himself to the 
woman. 

“Pray, madam,” said he, “tell me your 
trouble. What is the matter?’ But the 
woman only wrung her hands together, and 
stared with great, frightened eyes at the colour- 
less man, who now advanced, smiling still, and 
tapped Barnabas smartly on the shoulder. 

“The trouble is her own, sir; the matter is — 
entirely a private one,” said he, fixing Barnabas 
with his pale stare. “May I, therefore, suggest 
that you withdraw — at once?” 

“As often as you please, sir,” retorted Bar- 
nabas, bowing. 

“Ah!” sighed the man, thrusting out his head 
again. ‘“‘And what do you want here?” 

“First, is your name Jasper Gaunt?” 

“No; but it is as well known as his — better to 
a great many.” 

“And your name is 

“Quigly.” 

“Then, Mr. Quigly, pray be seated while I 
learn this poor creature’s sorrow.”’ 

“| think — yes, | think you'd better go,” 
said Mr. Quigly; “‘or : 

“Or?” said Barnabas, smiling and clenching 
his fists. 

“Or it will be the worse for you.” 

“Yes?” 

“And for your friend the Captain.” 


>? 
? 


“Yes: 

“And you will give this woman more reason 
for her tears!”’ 

Then, looking from the pale, threatening eyes 
and smiling lips of the man to the trembling fear 
of the weeping woman, and remembering Slings- 
by’s deathlv cheek and shaking hand, a sudden 
great anger came upon Barnabas. His long 
arm shot out, and, pinning Mr. Quigly by the 
cravat, he shook him to and fro in a paroxysm of 
fury. Twice he raised his cane to strike, twice 
he lewered it; finally he loosed his grip, and Mr. 
Quigly staggered back to the opposite wall, and 
leaned there, panting. 

Hereupon Barnabas, somewhat shocked at his 
own loss of self-restraint, resettled his cuff, 
straightened his cravat, and, when he spoke, was 
more polite than ever. 

“Mr. Quigly, pray sit down,” said he. “I 
have no wish to thrash you — it would be a pity 
to spoil my cane; so— oblige me by sitting 
down.” 
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“And now,” said Barnabas, turning to the 
crouching woman, “I don’t think Mr. Quigly 
will interrupt us again; you may freely tell me 
your trouble — if you will.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s my husband! He’s been in 
prison a whole year, and now — now he’s dying 
—they’ve killed him! It was fifty pounds a 
year ago. I saved, and scraped, and worked day 
and night, and a month ago I brought the fifty 
pounds. But then —oh, my God! — then they 
told me | must find twenty more — interest, 
they called it. Twenty pounds! Why, it would 
take me months and months to earn so much — 
and my husband was dying — dying! But, sir, 
| went away despairing. Then I grew wild — 
‘desperate — yes, desperate — oh, believe it, sir! 
and |—I—ah, sir, what won’t a desperate woman 
do for one she loves? And so I — trod shame- 
fulways. To-day | brought the twenty pounds, 
and now — dear God! now they say it must be 
twenty-three. Three pounds more, and I haveno 
more. And I can’t — oh, | can’t go back to it 
again — the shame and horror — 1 —can’t, 
sir!” So she covered her face again, and shook 
with the bitter passion of her woe. 

And after a while Barnabas found voice, 
though his voice was very hoarse and uneven. 
“T think,” said he slowly, “‘ves, | think my cane 
could not have a worthier end than splintering 


on your villain’s back, Mr. Quigly.” 

But, even as Barnabas advanced with very 
evident purpose, a tall figure stood framed in the 
open doorway. 

“Ah, Quigly, pray what is all this?” a chill, 


incisive voice demanded. Barnabas turned, 
and, lowering the cane, stood looking curiously 
at the speaker. A tall, slender man he was, 
with a face that might have been any age — a 
mask-like face, smooth and long, and devoid of 
hair, as it was of wrinkles — an arresting face, 
with its curving nostrils, thin-lipped, close-shut 
mouth, high, prominent brow, and small, pierc- 
ingly bright eyes; quick eyes, that glinted be- 
tween their red-rimmed, hairless lids, old in 
their experience of men and the ways of men. 
For the rest, he was clad in a rich yet sober 
habit, unrelieved save for the gleaming seals at 
his fob and the snowy lace at throat and wrist. 
His hair, evidently a wig, curled low on either 
cheek, and his hands were well cared for, with 
long, prehensile fingers. 

“You are Jasper Gaunt, I think?” said Bar- 
nabas, at last. 

“At your service, sir; and you, I know, are 
Mr. Barnabas Beverley.” 

So they stood, fronting each other — the 
Youth, unconquered as yet, and therefore in- 
domitable, and the Man, with glittering eves old 
in their experience of men and the ways of men. 
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“You wished to see me on a matter of busi- 
ness, Mr. Beverley?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then pray step this way.’ 

“No,” said Barnabas; “first | require your 
signature to this lady’s papers.” 

Jasper Gaunt smiled, and 
shoulders slightly. 

“Such clients as this, sir, | leave entirely to 
Mr. Quigly.” 

“Then, in this instance, sir, you will perhaps 
favour me by giving the matter your personal 
attention?” 

Jasper Gaunt hesitated, observed the glowing 
eye, flushed cheek, and firm-set lips of the 
speaker, and, being wise in men and their ways, 
bowed. 

“To oblige you, Mr. Beverley — with pleas- 
ure. Though | understand from Mr. Quigly 
that she is unable to meet is 

“Seventy-eight pounds, sir! She can pay it 
all — every blood-stained, tear-sodden farthing. 
She should meet it, were it double — treble the 
sum!” said Barnabas, opening his purse. 

“Ah, indeed, I see, | see!’”’ nodded Jasper 
Gaunt. “Take the money, Quigly; I will make 
out the receipt. If you desire, you shall see me 
sign it, Mr. Beverley.”’ So saying, he crossed to 
the desk, wrote the document, and handed it to 
Barnabas, with a bow that was almost ironical. 

Then Barnabas gave the precious paper into 
the woman’s eager fingers, and looked down into 
the woman’s shining eyes. 

“Sir,”’ said she, between trembling lips, “I 
can not thank you— I —1I can not. But God 
sees, and He will surely repay ——’”’ 

“Indeed,” stammered Barnabas, “I -— it was 
only three pounds, after all, and — there, go 
hurry away to your husband, and — ah! that re- 
minds me - will want help, ” 


shrugged his 


- he perhaps! 
Here Barnabas took out his card and thrust it 
into her hand. ‘Take that to my house, ask to 
see my steward, Mr. Peterby — stay, I'll write 
the name for you. He will look after you and 
— good-bye!” 

“It is a truly pleasant thing to meet with 
heartfelt gratitude, sir,” said Jasper Gaunt, as 
the door closed behind the woman. ‘“‘And now 
| am entirely at your service. This way, sir.” 

Forthwith Barnabas followed him into an- 
other room, where sat the Captain, his long legs 
stretched out before him, his chin on his breast, 
staring away at vacancy. 

“Sir,” said Jasper Gaunt, glancing from Bar- 
nabas to the Captain and back again, “‘he will 
not trouble us, | think, but if you wish him to 
withdraw ——”’ 

“Thank vou—no,” answered Barnabas. 
“Captain Slingsby is my friend!” 
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Jasper Gaunt bowed, and seated himself at 
his desk opposite Barnabas. His face was in 
shadow, for the blind had been half drawn to 
exclude the glare of the afternoon sun, and he 
sat, or rather lolled, in a low, deeply cushioned 
chair, studying Barnabas with his eyes, that 
were so bright and so very knowing in the ways 
of mankind. Very still he sat, and very quiet, 
waiting for Barnabas to begin. 

Now, on the wall immediately behind him 
was a long, keen-bladed dagger, that glittered 
evilly where the light caught it; and as he sat 
there, so very quiet and still, with his face in 
the shadow, it seemed to Barnabas as though 
he lolled there, dead, with the dagger smitten 
sideways through his throat; and in that mo- 
ment Barnabas fancied he could hear the de- 
liberate tick-tock of the wizen-faced clock upon 
the stairs. 

“| have come,”’ began Barnabas at last, with- 
drawing his eyes from the glittering steel’ with an 
effort, “‘| am here on behalf of one in whom | 
take an interest — a great interest.” 

“Yes, Mr. Beverley?” 

a undertaken 
debts.” 

“Yes, Mr. Beverley.” 

“To pay whatever he may owe, both prin- 
cipal and interest.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Beverley! And — his name?” 

“His name is Ronald Barrymaine.” 

‘Ronald — Barrymaine!” There was a pause 
between the words, and the smooth, soft voice 
had suddenly grown so harsh, so deep and vi- 
brant, that it seemed ineredible the words 
could have proceeded from the lips of the 
motionless figure lolling in the chair, with his 
face in the shadow and the knife glittering be- 
hind him. 

“| have made out to you a draught for more 
than enough, as | judge, to cover Mr. Barry- 


have to — liquidate his 


maine’s liabilities.” 

“For how much, sir?” 

“Twenty-two thousand pounds.” 

Then Jasper Gaunt stirred, sighed, 
leaned forward in his chair. 

““A handsome sum, sir —a very handsome 
but” — and he smiled and shook his 


and 


sum; 
head. 

“Pray what do you mean by ‘but’r” de- 
manded Barnabas. 

“That the sum is — inadequate, sir.”’ 

“Twenty-two thousand pounds is not enough, 
then?” 

“It is — not enough, Mr. Beverley.” 

“Then, if you will tell me the precise amount, 
| will make up the deficiency.” 

But here again Jasper Gaunt smiled his slow 
smile and shook his head. 


AMATEUR 
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“That, I grieve to say, is quite impossible, 
Mr. Beverley.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I make it a rule never to divulge 
my clients’ affairs to a third party; and, sir, I 
never break my rules.” 

“Then — you refuse to tell me? 

“It is — quite impossible.” 

So there fell a silence, while the wide, fearless 
eyes of Youth looked into the narrow, watchful 
eyes of Experience. Then Barnabas rose, and 
began to pace to and fro across the luxurious 
carpet; he walked with his head bent, and the 
hands behind his back were tight clenched. 
Suddenly he stopped, and, throwing up his 
head, faced Jasper Gaunt, who sat lolling back in 
his chair again. 

“| have heard,” said he, “that this sum is 
twenty thousand pounds; but, as you say, it 
may be more —a few pounds more, or a few 
hundreds more.” 

“Precisely, Mr. Beverley.” 

“I am, therefore, going to make you an 
offer.” 

“Which I must — refuse.” 

“And my offer is this: instead of twenty 
thousand pounds, | will double the sum.” 

Jasper Gaunt’s lolling figure grew slowly rigid, 
and, leaning across the desk, he stared up at 
Barnabas from under his hairless brows. Even 
Captain Slingsby stirred and lifted his heavy 
head. 

“Forty 


said Jasper 


thousand pounds!” 
Gaunt, speaking almost in a whisper. 
““Yes,’”’ said Barnabas, and, sitting down, he 


folded his arms a little ostentatiousiy. Jasper 
Gaunt’s head drooped, and he stared down at 
the papers on the desk before him; nor did 
he move; only his long, white fingers began 
to tap softly upon his chair-arms, one after 
the other. 

“| will pay you forty thousand pounds,” said 
Barnabas. Then, all in one movement, as it 
seemed, Gaunt had risen and turned to the 
window, and stood there a while, with his back 
to the room. 

“Well?” enquired Barnabas at last. 

“| — can not, sir.” 

“You mean — will 
clenching his fists. 

“Can not, sir.” 

As Gaunt turned, Barnabas rose and ap- 
proached him until barely a yard separated 
them, until he could look into the eyes that glit- 
tered, between their hairless lids, very like the 
cruel-looking dagger on the wall. 

“Very well,” said Barnabas. “Then I'll 
treble it. I'll pay you sixty thousand pounds. 
What do you say? Come — speak!” 


not!”’ said Barnabas, 





JEFFERY 


But now the eyes, so keen and sharp to read 
men and the ways of men, wavered and fell 
before the indomitable steadfastness of uncon- 
quered Youth. The long white hands, beneath 
their ruffles, seemed to writhe with gripping, 
contorted fingers, while upon his temple was 
something that glittered a moment, rolled down 
his cheek, and so was gone. 

“Speak!” said Barnabas. 

Yet still no answer came; only Jasper Gaunt 
sank down in his chair, with his elbows on the 
desk, his long, white face clasped between his 
long, white hands, staring into vacancy. But 
now his smooth brow was furrowed, his nar- 
row eyes were narrower yet, and his thin lips 
moved as though he had whispered to himself, 
‘Sixty thousand pounds!” 

“Sir, for the last time, do you accept?” de- 
manded Barnabas. 

Without glancing up, or even altering the 
direction of his vacant stare, and with his 
face still framed between his hands, Jasper 
Gaunt shook his head from side to side once, 
twice, and thrice —a gesture there was no 
mistaking. 

Then Barnabas fell back a _ step, with 
clenched fist upraised; but in that moment 
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the Captain was before him and had caught 
his arm. 

“By Gad, Beverley!” he 
shaken voice, “‘are you mad?” 

“No,” said Barnabas; “but I came here to 
buy those bills, and buy them I will! If trebling 
it isn’t enough, then 9 

“Ah!” cried Slingsby, pointing to the usurer’s 
distorted face, “‘can’t you Don’t you 
guess? He can’t sell! No money-lender of 
“em all could resist such an offer. | tell you, he 
daren’t The bills aren’t his! Come 
away!” 

“Not his!” cried Barnabas. 

“God knows! But it’s true — look at him!’ 

“Tell me,” cried Barnabas, striving to see 
Gaunt’s averted eyes, “tell me who holds these 
bills. If you have one spark of generosity, tell 
me!” 

But Jasper Gaunt gave no sign; only, the 
writhing fingers crept across his face, over star- 
ing eyes and twitching lips. 

So presently Barnabas suffered Captain 
Slingsby to lead him down from the room, and 
down the somewhat dark and winding stair, past 
the wizened-faced clock, out into the street 
already full of the glow of evening. 


exclaimed in a 


seer 


sell. 


“Then whose?” 
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“SHE LAUGHED HAPPILY. THIS WAS WHAT SHE HAD BEEN WAITING TO HEAR — JUST 
THOSE THREE WORDS” 
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BLUE RIBBONS 


BY 


MARAVENE KENNEDY THOMPSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


In “ Blue Ribbons’”’ McCLure’s MAGAZINE introduces a new writer. 


CLARENCE 


F. UNDERWOOD 


The story is remarkable 


for the freshness, vividness, and originality with which it pictures a phase of American country life. 
“Peggy,” the heroine of this story, and of others which will follow it, makes marriage a splendid 


adventure. 
characters in recent fiction. 
this girl of remarkable charm. 


LD John” Patton looked aslant 
through his double-lensed spec- 
tacles at his daughter Peggy 

Mrs. Edwin Trowbridge for 
the past two years. He felt 
curiously ignorant of the working of his off- 
spring’s mind —a feeling not confined to this 
particular father. They sat under a tree in the 
hay-field, Old John loosely fat, big-framed, 
hanging-jowled; Mrs. Trowbridge slender and 
beautiful — vividly, arrestingly beautiful. But 
the same merrily quizzical expression shone from 
both pairs of eyes, his a faded brown, hers of 
the velvety brownness of a pansy. 

“| don’t understand, Pretty. 
spattin’, an’ you want t’ git even?” 

“You could take the blue if you’d set yourself 
to it, couldn’t you? Just answer that, daddy 
dear.” 

Old John hunched up his knees a little nearer 
to his drooping chin. 

“You could, couldn’t you?” 

“‘Ed’s taken blue so long now, Pretty. The 
Trowbridges don’t take beatin’ very gracious. 
I remember, oncet, when his father : 

“You could, couldn’t your”’ 

“Little pepper! Course | 
ain’t goin’ to.” 

“You are,” she returned, with quiet emphasis. 
“FO lay down and let Ed walk off with the blue 
when he don’t deserve it is silly. And it isn’t 
honest, either. You know that the wheat and 
corn and potatoes and anything that takes the 
blue at the fair is taken as the standard by the 
whole county. For you t’ let the standard be 
lower ’n it rightfully should be is stealing, 
straight stealing, same’s taking money out of 
men’s pockets. For that’s what it amounts 
to, daddy. If other farmers only get about 
three fourths as much out of their crops by 


You ’n’ Ed 


could — but I 


In following her escapades the writer has drawn one of the truest and most fascinating 
Each story, complete in itself, attaches the reader more and more to 


following Ed as they would by following you, 
why ——” 

“T know,” said Old John. “I’ve thought of 
that. Only ——” 

““De2idy dear,’—she bent toward him in 
pretty, coaxing urgency,—‘‘you must. Of 
course Ed’ll be nettled. Farming is his religion, 
almost. And he is wonderful at it. But he’s 
got so much land, he don’t need t’ make every 
foot of it yield to its last gasp, as you do — anda 
lot of others.” 

“That’s partly it, Pretty. I’ve felt, some- 
how, it wa’n’t fair fer me t’ show ’gainst straight 
farmin’ products. I’venursed my little farm, an’ 
fed it an’ given it my own attention till it’s a sort 
of super-farm. I’ve had t’ do intensive farmin’ 
’stead o’ extensive. Ed’s pretty much up t’ 
snuff on straight farmin’, an’ | cal’late he gits 
heavier returns than any other big farmer in the 
State.”” He scratched his chin, meditating. 
“Ed an’ me er pretty friendly — don’t think I'll 
endanger family peace fer even blue ribbons. 
Can’t use ver old daddy t’ git a rise out’n yer 
husband, Pretty; he’s too good t’ my baby.” 

“I know that, daddy,” dimpled Peggy. 
“And you know I’m soft as lye water ’bout Ed; 
I just can’t bear t’ see him feeling bad over any- 
thing.”’ She sidled nearer to slip a soft hand in 
his. “But I’m silly about Ma, too.” 

“Ma! Does Ma think I ought ——’” 

“Of course. And she’d be just the happiest 
and proudest woman in the world if you carried 
off the blue.” 

Ma! Old John sat silent. There had been 
long, lean years in which he had tussled futilely 
to wring a living from his sparse, worn-out 
acres, and Ma had fought the battle of poverty 
with him, bravely, cheerily, inspiriting him by 
her courage when his grit was all but gone. Ma! 

“Ed isn’t small,” argued Ed’s wife. “He'll 
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be sore bout being beaten, but sore against him- 
self, not you. The thing that would make him 
hopping mad with you w’d be to find out you 
had held back your stuff so’s he could win.” 
Old John had thought of that, too; in fact, 
his mind had circled round and round the blue 
ribbon subject in irresistible fascination. But 
he hadn’t before thought of his winning of the 
blue as a source of pride and happiness to Ma. 
“Well, Pretty ——” 
She sprang up, laughing blithely, calling back 
as she ran: 
“You ’n’ I'll show ’em that the Pattons can 


carry off blue ribbons, no matter against what . 


odds.” 

Old John rose, elated, but a little puzzled. 
What did Pretty mean by the “I’’? 

Over the dinner-table, Mrs. Trowbridge an- 
nounced to her husband in a casual tone: 

“Ed, I’m going t’ enter the ladies’ riding 
match at the county fair this year.” 

“What's the joke?” 

“But | am, Ed. Eve Dawson’s taken blue 
ribbon for ten years, and that’s long enough.” 

Her seriousness was not to be mistaken. 

“You just aren’t,” laughed he. “Don’t you 
getsthat bee in your bonnet. As long’s Eve’s 
uncle Rube and Sam Hardman, his tool, are 
directors of the fair, Eve’ll carry blue ribbon 
against an angel from heaven. And my pretty 
Peggy love isn’t going t’ compete for second 
premium — not if | know it.” 

“I’m going to ride, and I’m going to take blue 
ribbon. I’m a better rider ’n Eve.” 

Trowbridge ran over in his mind the respective 
merits of his wife’s and Eve Dawson’s riding. 

“Guess you could make good on that, and 
you've got more style; but you wouldn’t stand 
any show ’gainst Eve, as things are now. With 
two potatoes lying side by side, y’ can’t fool the 
people as to which is the bigger or smoother or 
whiter; but good horsemanship is made up of 
things not so discernible to the untrained eye. 
Last vear lots of people thought that Kate 
Emery rode better ’n Eve; but, in fact, she 
didn’t. Belle Wiggin and Clara Howe are the 
only ones in the ten years who should have won 
out against her. And old Rube made mighty 
sure, those vears, that the committee was safely 
packed for Eve. And ’twould be the same if you 
rode. When they know Eve's going up against 
a real horsewoman they don’t take chances.” 

“| know all that, Ed,” laughed Mrs. Ed 
gaily. ‘“‘But, packed or not packed, the com- 
mittee this vear is going to vote blue ribbon to 
Peggy Patton.” 

“Patton?” 

She dimpled. “My blood is still Patton 
blood, if my name has been changed to Trow- 
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bridge, and the Pattons fight better against odds 
than when the game’s even. They just keep on 
going till they win — somehow.” 

The man thought of his father-in-law’s almost 
dramatic rise after he had been deemed “down 
and out.” He smiled into his wife’s challenging 
eyes. 

“Guess you're right,” said he, leaving the 
table. ‘But there’s one odd you won’t win out 
against, and that’s your old Ed. He isn’t going 
t’ let his pretty Peggy love get a black eye. The 
Trowbridges don’t cotton t’ red ribbons — and 
you’re a Trowbridge now, little girl.” 

Next day Old John looked at his daughter 
somewhat dolorously. 

“T’ll have t’ take back my promise, Pretty. 
I didn’t know you was goin’ t’ ride when I gave 
it. I like Ed too well t’ land a double blow at his 
pride. I wish you wouldn’t do this, Pretty; Ed 
would rather lose, himself, than have you lose.” 

“Then, by the same reasoning, he’d rather 
have me win than himself,” she cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see, that is why I’m riding. He'll have t’ 
stand an awful lot of chaffing over losing t’ you, 
and he’ll be dreadfully humiliated. But when J 
win’”’ — she perked her head to one side, like a 
saucy bird. “I think Ed’s ’most as proud of 
me — ‘pretty Peggy love’ —as of the farm! 
And — I’m going to win, daddy.” 

“So—so! So—so!” chortled Old John, 
his face clearing. 

Excitement prevailed throughout the whole 
county, and beyond it, when it became known 
that Mrs. Ed Trowbridge was to ride against 
Eve Dawson. “Big Ed” Trowbridge and “Old 
Rube” Dawson were the county’s financial 
heavy-weights — quoted, copied, lauded, and 
given that peculiar reverential admiration al- 
ways bestowed on the highly successful. Big 
Ed, young, handsome, genial, “honest as a die,” 
was no more admired than Old Rube, pursy, 
squat, grizzled, grafting right and left; perhaps 
a shade less so — for Dawson swaggered pom- 
pously, like an overlord, and shouted commands 
and boasted profanely. 

Though opinions might differ as to their 
merits and possessions, it was agreed that “ Big 
Ed ought t’ know better ’n to let his wife ride 
against Eve.” But it was equally agreed that 
Peggy Patton “was a caution for having her 
own way,” “spoilt t’ the hilt by Old John,” and 
that Big Ed nor the Old Nick himself couldn’t 
keep her from doing a thing, “once she set her 
head t’ it.” It gave new zest to the fair. At 
every cross-roads shop and barn-yard, and at 
the meeting of farmer with farmer driving to and 
from town, the matter was discussed, pro and 
Would Old Rube dare to pack a commit- 
Could Mrs. Ed ride 


con. 
tee against Big Ed’s wife? 

















“*l’'M GOING TO RIDE. AND I'M GOING TO TAKE BLUE RIBBONS.’ SHE SAID” 
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as well as Eve in a ring? They had seen lots of 
supposedly good riders flatten out to poor sticks 
enough when on parade. And Eve could ride! 

When the fair opened, the exciting topic of 
conversation was the ladies’ riding match. 
Then — unbelievable! — astounding! — cata- 
clysmic as a Democratic landslide! Old John 
“Patton — Old Jobn Patton — carried off first 
premium on all the staple products he displayed. 
The biggest and evenest and fullest-grained ears 
of corn, the biggest and smoothest and finest- 
grained potatoes, the heaviest wheat, were his! 
Men surrounded the Patton displays in fasci- 
nated wonder, eyes and mouths agape, measur- 
ing, weighing, hefting, haranguing. 

For the first time in seven years, red cards — 
symbol of second best — tagged the Trow- 
bridge displays! Second best! 

Edwin Trowbridge’s wife had said rightly: he 
was not “small.” There was no ill feeling 
against Old John. He was rather proud than 
otherwise of his wife’s father, not displeased 
by the excited admiration that followed the 
paunchy, loose-jointed old exponent of the latest 
word in scientific farming. Only 

Second best! With all his acres and “hands” 
artd resources and his.own careful supervision, he 
had fallen short. His products were good, but 
not as good as they should have been! His 
goods had been outclassed because some one 
else had done what be should have done! — and 
without this lesson to teach him. His soreness 
was no less, but more, because it was directed 
against himself. The longer he mulled over the 
matter, the greater seemed his own stupidity. 
He was raw with mortification. 

“Guess we don’t want any more red souvenirs 
to add to the collection, d’ we, Peggy?” he said 
to his wife, that evening. 

“‘Guess we don’t,” said she, with saucy gen tle- 
Then she raised her arms to his neck with 
“You big darling, silly 
if I 


ness. 
a little mothering cry. 
boy! Don’t you know I shouldn’t ride 
didn’t feel mighty sure I'd win?” 

“Dave Sholl and Lew Hunt and Doc Ed- 
mands are t’ be judges —I got that straight 
to-day. Tools of Old Rube’s, every one of 
them.” 

She looked up roguishly. 


“Guess you don’t 
know what a good rider I am.” 

“And I guess you know that riding has no- 
thing to do with it—guess, too, you ain’t going 
t’ ride when you know | don’t want you to — 


, 


pretty Peggy love,” he whispered. 

She laughed, a faint catch in her sweet, trilling 
voice. 

“Guess — | — am! 

Friday morning she tripped to the automobile, 
a box hugged tightly in her arms. Her husband 
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stood beside the throbbing machine, his face 
resolutely set. 

“You might as well leave that habit at home,” 
he voiced grimly. “I’ve locked Umpire in his 
stall and given orders he can’t be let out to-day.” 

“Ed!” 

“1 told you | wouldn’t let you ride.” 

“You think I can’t rideas well’s Eve Dawson!” 

“| don’t rise t’ that bait, Peggy. Step in!” 

She gave him a look — queer, baffling. 

“Ed — you'll be awfully sorry you did this!” 

“Perhaps | will; but you don’t carry home 
any red ribbon. Come.” 

She stepped in, the box still in her arms. 
With a quick hand he caught it from her and 
pitched it to the porch. 

“There’s just one more thing t’ lock up or 
pitch out, and that’s me,” she said — and 
laughed. “I’m not mad, Ed,” she added, still 
laughing. ‘“‘I knew you had planned something 
to keep me from riding.” 

He felt combative, and was not as grateful as 
might be for her sweet complacency. Nor did 
the chaffing and joshing that good-naturedly 
greeted him from all sides add to his enjoyment. 
The fair — heretofore potent to charm — had 
lost its savor. To win — to be first — to have 
the admiring eyes of the crowd upon him! He 
had not realized before what buoyancy this 
could give to a man’s spirits. The memory of 
those red labels burnt him like a flame. The 
choicest gift from heaven seemed just then to be 
that little blue symbol of success now denied 
him! He carried himself easily, laughed cor- 
dially at jokes against himself, was outwardly 
the same interested, genial Big Ed his neighbors 
knew and liked. Only his wife saw the hurt 
beneath, the sickening hurt of the boy — the 
“boy” that always lives on in the man, beauti- 
fully and gloriously. Her eyes followed the hand- 


‘some giant with yearning, maternal passion, 


followed wistfully till they lost him in the crowd. 

“Come on, Peg,” laughed a voice from the 
group of waiting women. “You can look at Ed 
any time, and the fair ” 

The fair! Peggy turned, quickly pulsing to 
the delicious tumult about her. The fair! 
What mattered it that the dust was two inches 
thick, and the temperature 86° in the shade, and 
the big grounds swarming with jostling, perspir- 
ing humanity? To-morrow the quiet of home 
and the fragrance of freshly cut fields and flower- 
ing shrubs might be equally grateful; but to-day, 
here and now! The hybrid odor and surging 
bedlam was one sheer, mad joy; and to Peggy, 
abubble with a tumult all her own, it was 
transport. 

She saw countless friends from her girl- 
hood’s home,— in another township from her 
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married one,— not seen at other times or other 
places. By noon she had gathered a whole col- 
ony unto herself, or so it seemed, as table-cloth 
was added to table-cloth under the trees in the 
“grove,” and basket after basket gave up its 
contents of cold chicken and sandwiches, pies, 
cakes, and crullers, jellies and jams and marma- 
lades, and pickles — always pickles. 

Great is fun — at some one’s else expense. 
This time it was Big Ed’s — too seldom an op- 
portunity for mirth-loving souls to resist. A 
red toy balioon was tied to each diner, the whole 
bobbing, a red globular circle, above the three 
dozen heads. It was some minutes before its 
significance dawned upon Peggy; then swiftly 
her feet twinkled to her husband’s side, and she 
edged in beside him, somehow feeling that it 
couldn’t be so hard to bear if she were there. 
He was laughing loudly — too loudly to deceive 
Peggy. 

“You'll show ’em next year,” she whispered. 
For Peggy knew her husband and that his lesson 
was learned. 

“Guess y’ see now why | ain’t letting my 
pretty Peggy love in for this kind of thing,”’ he 
whispered in return. _ 

Peggy’s face paled, and her eyes, suddenly 
fearful, turned away from his. What if 

Three hours later, Trowbridge, examining a 
new-style reaper, heard his father-in-law’s voice: 

“*Bout time fer the ladies’ ridin’ match, Ed. 
Better be makin’ fer the small ring if y’ want t’ 
see it.” 

Something in the tone arrested his atten- 
tion. _ Quickly, forebodingly, he pushed his 
way through the crowd to the fence that in- 
closed the ring. 

Peggy was riding almost opposite him — 
Peggy, all joy and tenderness and beautiful 
youth, on — not Umpire, safe and reliable Um- 
pire, but the Brute, the worst-tempered saddle- 
horse in the county, a slender-legged, handsome, 
ungovernable bay that passed quickly from 
owner to owner, leaving their broken bones 
behind him as souvenirs. 

The Brute! Mrs. Trowbridge was riding the 
Brute! went swiftly over the crowd. And the 
crowd leaned forward, bated-breathed, thrilling 
exquisitely over possible danger. Men in the 
vicinity of Trowbridge looked at him strangely. 
Had Big Ed lost his senses, that he allowed his 
wife on the Brute? 

Trowbridge stood’ palsied, his wife’s ‘‘ ¥You’tl 
be awfully sorry you did this” pounding on his 
brain. Ribbons were forgotten, washed from 
his mind as though they had never been. Only 
one thing stood out clear: his wife, his “pretty 
Peggy love,” the apple of his eye, was in danger, 
and he must save her. He gathered himself 
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ready for a vault over the fence when she should 
approach again. 

Old John laid a detaining hand on his. 

“Stiddy, Ed, stiddy. Pretty’d never let y’ 
git holt the bridle. By golly! — look ’t her, 
Ed! The little trick sure kin ride!” 

There were four contestants; but, from their 
entrance, only two held the public eye: Eve 
Dawson, with the prestige of ten blue ribbons 
and nieceship to Old Rube; and Mrs. Ed, with 
thg halo of her beauty and witchery and the 
subjugation of Big Ed’s heart. All eyes fol- 
lowed these two. Eve Dawson, in a blue riding 
habit smartly trimmed with brass buttons, 
plump, blondely pretty, sure of herself,— and the 
blue ribbon,—sat her little black mare with easy 
assurance. She was not nervous, did not saw at 
the bit, nor rear herself back, nor slump forward 
in a heap, nor do any of the unskilful and unbe- 
coming things that marked the riders of the 
sorrel and the gray. But— neither did Mrs. 
Ed! This came as a surprise to Eve’s adher- 
ents, who had confidently expected some ama- 
teurish trick to negate whatever virtue Mrs. 
Ed’s riding possessed. 

Around and around the half-mile ring they all 
cantered, each going much where her fancy dic- 
tated, at the outer edge, or inner, or across the 
ring, or aslant it, only that all headed always the 
one way. A little while — then, men versed in 
“points” began to lean forward and draw quick 
breaths. Eve was sitting her horse prettily, 
correctly; but Mrs. Ed was riding hers! And, 
‘gad, what riding! How she yielded to every 
move of the Brute —and at just the precise 
moment! And the poise of her head, and the 
set of her shoulders, and her back! — was it 
possible that a back, supple when it should be 
supple and only then, straight where uprightness 
was needed, yet never rigid, could make all the 
difference that it somehow was making between 
her riding and Eve’s? And no matter what 
gait, pacing or loping or trotting, Mrs. Ed was 
equally one with her mount — and Mrs. Ed only 
— was borne in upon Eve’s amazed admirers. 
Mrs. Ed atrot was a joyous vision, while 
Eve —— 

Speedily the great mass, knowing no con- 
testant personally and playing no favorite, had 
eyes only for the slender, deliciously curving, 
pliable figure on the Brute, riding as noncha- 
lantly as though alone in a country lane, her 
heavily curtained eyes looking out dreamily, a 
faint little smile on the childishly parted red lips. 

The cheering and rooting began softly, then 
louder and louder yet: “The bay! The bay! 
Put ’t on the bay! The bay — the bay!” 

From five thousand throats it rose in a 
mighty roar. They had been thrilled at first by 
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possible danger, but that had quickly passed as 
they saw that the little horse had somehow 
found his mistress. The hoarse shouts were 
tributes to pure horsemanship. Mrs. Ed Trow- 
bridge could ride! Eve Dawson was outclassed 
three to one. Old Rube would never dare pass 
over such superiority. 

The whistle blew, and the four contestants 
cantered toward the judges’ stand, the band 
playing softly “‘ Just One Girl.” 

“The bay — the bay! The bay — the bay!” 
shrieked frenziedly the swaying, excited, in- 
sistent throng. 

The awarding judge waved the riders of the 
gray and the sorrel to one side, and those of the 
black and the bay back to the field, ostensibly to 
view again the equestrian merits of the leaders 
before a decision could be reached. Those wise 
in the ways of Old Rube knew that this was 
merely a blind to give regularity to their award 
of the blue to Eve. A hoot of derision, a howl 
of disgust followed. Then: 

“Change horses—change horses!” rose 
madly. Let Eve Dawson try the Brute; let her 
show what she could do on the champion bad 
horse of the county. This was regular, if it was 
regularity they were looking for. 

But the judge, knowing that, though the 
crowd howled itself hoarse, be was arbiter, 
The 
Then — 


calmly waved the two to the field again. 


howl that went up reached to the sky. 
silence. 

The judge stopped, turned slowly about to 
read the meaning of this hushed expectancy, 
stood stock-still. Mrs. Ed.was at the outer 
edge of the ring, riding the Brute bareback — 
and as gaily careless as a small boy atop a 
hobby-horse! The crowd continued deadly si- 
lent. It was sensational, dramatic, too startling 
to be comprehended for a moment. 

Then the saucy devilry of the thing clutched 
them. Hats were flung in the air, handker- 
chiefs waved madly; the shrieking was like a 
roll of thunder. 

Ab-b! 

rhe Brute upreared, snorted, plunged. Men 
all but leaped the fence, and — pacing as gently 
as a pet pony, the Brute continued on his way. 
There was no further shouting, only delighted, 
charmed, fascinated watching of the finest 
horsemanship that the old ring had ever seen. 

One pair of eyes did not see wonderful rid- 
ing —only a precious form that might be 
mangled. 


BLUE RIBBONS 


“Il can’t stand this!” he breathed hoarsely. 
“1’m going t’ get inside the fence now. and when 
she comes opposite me again I’ll get her off the 
Brute somehow i 

“Stiddy, Ed,” came softly. ‘Don’t y’ see 
that her ’n’ the Brute er jest havin’ a little game? 
The horse’s got t’ be born yit that’d throw 
Pretty. She hypnotizes them, somehow — with 
that little soft giggle o’ her’n, I guess. Did y’ 
hear her laugh in his ear as they went by — soft 
like velvet? And he couldn’t throw the little 
cuss if he wanted to. She’s right to home on a 
horse’s bare back. I used t’ raise colts fer mar- 
ket, an’ she broke ’em — and would unless I’d 
killed her t’ stop it. Sence she’s married you 
it’s been automobiles; guess y’ ain’t seen her on 
a horse more’n twice ’fore to-day, an’ then it was 
a family plug that was too triflin’ fer Pretty t’ 
compliment with good ridin’. She wouldn’t rode 
Umpire nohow to-day, Ed; it was the Brute fer 
her, or a worse devil if she c’d skeer one up.” 

The whistle sounded again. Obediently Mrs. 
Ed turned her horse and loped toward — not the 
judges’ stand, but the outer gate, raising her 
hand peremptorily for the gate-keeper to open it. 

And the crowd saw the joke,— the delicious 
effrontery of outriding her rival and leaving the 
blue ribbon to fall, as a matter of course, to its 
foreordained recipient,— and laughed till it cried. 

But the gate did not open. There were too 
many people jammed against it, for one thing; 
and, for another, the gate-keeper had been sig- 
naled from the judges’ stand not to. The 
whistle sounded again. But Mrs. Ed still sat 
her horse, nonchalantly waiting for the gate to 
open. And the awarding judge, with what dig- 
nity he could muster, waddled from the judges’ 
stand to Mrs. Ed, and tied the blue ribbon 
around her arm. And pandemonium let loose. 

She rode around the ring again, slowly now, on 
parade, the blue ribbon floating out gaily, a 
little elfish laugh in her dusky eyes. And the 
crowd laughed with her, and for many a day 
thereafter. That day and Mrs. Ed had made 
history. 

As she rode out through the gate, cleared now 
for her triumphal exit, her eyes leaped quickly 
from face to face, looking — looking — ah! 

She slid from her horse into the eager arms. 

“Pretty Peggy love!” 

She laughed happily, contentedly. This was 
what she had been waiting to hear — just those 
three little words, said in just that proudly 
adoring tone of voice. 
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The second story of this series 
will appear in the December issue. 
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THE FIRST MOVING PICTURE, TAKEN BY 


MUYBRIDGE IN 


1871. A SEPARATE CAMERA WAS 


USED FOR EACH NEGATIVE 
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The Romance of Moving Pictures 


BY 


BENNET MUSSON AND ROBERT GRAU 


HE public is at last awakening to the 
fact that the early twentieth century 
has evolved an entirely new form of 
dramatic entertainment. At the 
present moment the American people 

are spending $500,000 a day on moving-picture 
shows. There are at least 20,000 places in the 
United States that are devoted to this form 
of popular amusement. Not far from 300,- 
000 people, in New York City alone, daily 
witness these performances. In the United 
States, half a million people are engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in the moving-picture indus- 
tries and the varied business represents an 
investment of $200,000,000. And the motior 
picture is more than a diverting photographic 
toy. It has created a new class of theater- 
goers, a new type of theater, a new kind of 
actor, and a new species of dramatic writing. 
Its use as an agency in education, in political 
and social reform, is already widespread. 
Though it was generally despised a few years 


ago as a demoralizing influence, there are those 
who foresee the time when it will be extensively 
used in the public system of education, in the 
colleges, the scientific laboratories, and even 
in churches and Sunday schools. 

As a force for the entertainment and enlight- 
enment of the masses, the moving-picture 
machine probably finds its closest parallel in 
the printing-press. 

How Muybridge’s Horse ‘Moving- 
Pictured Itself 


All this progress is a matter of only a little 
more than ten years. The discovery of motion 
pictures, however, considerably antedates this 
period. The first man to give anything re- 
motely resembling a modern performance was 
the French artist Meissonier. The audience 
included many of the most distinguished French- 
men of the day—men like Géréme and 
Alexandre Dumas. Meissonier’s interest in the 
new contrivance was stimulated by artistic 
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A MOVING-PICTURE STOCK 
motives. He found in it a defense against cer- 
tain critics of his paintings. These critics were 
complaining that Meissonier had painted horses 
attitudes — the same criticism 
years afterward, was brought 
against Frederic Remington. It was with con- 
siderable interest, therefore, that Meissonier 
had heard of certain remarkable photographs 
recently taken in California by an Englishman 
named Muybridge, working imcoéperation with 
that enthusiast in horse-flesh, Governor Leland 
Stanford. The two had established, on Governor 
Stanford’s exercise track, what was essentially 
the world’s first motion-picture studio — the 
predecessor of the elaborate Edison and Pathé 
establishments of to-day. Muybridge, how- 
ever, had none of the facilities that make possi- 
ble the motion photography as we know it now. 
On one side of the track he erected a high fence, 
painted white, so that he could get his pictures 
in silhouette; on the other side he placed twenty- 
nine cameras in a From each camera a 
string was stretched across the track, the dis- 
location of which would open the shutter and 
take a picture. Muybridge then drove his 
horse up the course; as the animal struck the 
successive strings, it literally photographed it- 
times. The plates, when ex- 
amined separately, showed the horse in a series 
of contorted and hitherto unsuspected atti- 
tudes; but when the pictures were thrown upon 
discordant 
themselves 
It was the 


in impossible 
which, manv 


row. 


self twenty-nine 


these 


a screen in rapid succession, 


movements were found to resolve 
into a gracefully moving animal. 
world’s first motion picture! 
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READY FOR THE DAY’S WORK. 

It was in 1871 that Meissonier gave this 
private demonstration. Though he completely 
humiliated his critics, he did not greatly advance 
the cause of animated photography. From 
Muybridge’s silhouetted horse, ingenious as it 
was, to the popular motion picture of to-day, 
was an enormous step. The distance that had 
to be traveled is illustrated by the fact that 
Muybridge had to use a separate camera for 
each picture. A three-thousand-foot reel is by 
no means a rarity in the moving-picture theaters 
of to-day. To produce such a film, by the 
Muybridge method, would require forty-eight 
thousand separate cameras. There could, ob- 
viously, be no practical motion photography 
until some one had devised.a camera that could 
do all the work itself. 


Edison’s Peep-Show at the 
Vorld’s Fair 


It is hardly worth while in this place to 
review the successive steps in this wonderful in- 
vention. The subject involves the liveliest kind 
of controversy; for, as with all revolutionary 
discoveries, there are a multitude of claimants, 
each with his vigorous champions. Ignoring all 
questions of priority, however, it is easy to 
point to several disconnected events without 
which the present moving-picture show would 
not exist. The invention of the celluloid film by 
George Eastman, of the kinetoscope by Thomas 
A. Edison, of the projecting machine by Lumiére 
of Paris and Payl of London — after the mass 
of evidence is carefully examined, these are the 
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FOR REAL PHOTO-DRAMAS HAS CREATED AN ENTIRELY 


facts that stand out preéminently in the history 
of motion photography. Visitors to the World’s 
Fair in 1893 had early glimpses of the kineto- 
scope. Among the numerous catch-penny 
devices, it attracted considerable attention. 
The visitor entered a small booth, glued his eye 
to a round aperture, and dropped a nickel into 
a convenient slot. Suddenly pictures began to 
appear which had never burst upon his vision 
hitherto. A little girl was skipping rope; a 
human face appeared, smiling; now and then 
a sail-boat would glide by, or an industrious 
gentleman walk by, pushing a wheelbarrow. 
Five cents purchased about thirty seconds’ 
worth of this kind of amusement; if one wanted 
more, he dropped in another nickel. 

In the main, however, the contrivance did 
not arouse wide interest or enthusiasm. The 
kinetoscope, in these early days, was nothing 
but a peep-hole show. Each person had to look 
at the pictures separately. It was not until 
Lumiére in Paris and Paul in London lifted 
it out of its little contracted booth, took its 
pictures and projected them upon a white screen 
— changed the whole thing, that is, into a glo- 
rified magic-lantern show—that the moving 
picture had arrived. 


Early Interest in the Cinematograph 
Short-Lived 


And even then the interest hardly proved to 
be lasting. The appearange of the cinemato- 
graph in New York, in 1896, created something 
of a sensation. Richard A. Hollaman, the 





NEW TYPE OF ACTOR 


president of the Eden Musée, who, at the 
World’s Fair, had peeped into the Edison kineto- 
scope and had seen far more than the animated 
pantomimes displayed there, introduced the 
new machine in America. From his establish- 
ment the cinematograph, and the many and 
variously named “‘-graphs” and “-scopes” that 
sprang up about the same period, found their 
way into the music-hall. Their appearance co- 
incided with the establishment of “refined 
vaudeville.” Several enterprising managers 
had taken the old “variety show” out of the 
beer-gardens and dance-halls which it had 
ornamented for several decades and converted 
it into a form of cheap “family” entertainment. 
A sedate and respectable community, which 
for years had shunned the song-and-dance 
artist, now began to attend cheerfully and mul- 
titudinously. The managers, on the constant 
outlook for decent and diverting entertainment 
for these new audiences, hurriedly pounced upon 
the animated photograph, and in a few months 
it began drawing great crowds. The exhibition, 
however, as managed then, had no element of 
permanency. 

The mechanism was faulty; the pictures 
were indistinct — frequently merely a blotch 
of waving gray. There was a tantalizing flicker, 
and oculists everywhere began assailing the 
contrivance as extremely injurious to the eyes. 
Again, the managers made no attempt to se- 
cure interest or novelty in their subjects. A 
moving picture attracted crowds, not because it 
was artistic or entertaining in itself, but simply 
because it moved. A passenger train, simulating 
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real life in its motion; a yacht, 
all scudding upon 
what seemed to be the ocean 
itself; even a man _ walking 
along the street — perform- 
ances of this kind, until the 
novelty wore off, proved vastly 
entertaining. Occasionally the 
exhibitor attempted to introduce 
a littie comedy; as these efforts, 
however, usually rose no higher 
than pictures of the determined 
mother attempting to wash her 
rebellious son, or the small boy 
amusing himself with the garden 
hose, these early “photo-plays” 
had no particular vogue. 

Other things besides the im- 


sails set, 


perfect mechanism and_ the 
poverty of theme diminished 
the popular enthusiasm. The 
Charity Bazar fire in Paris, 
caused, it was believed, by the 
moving-picture machine, 
opened the public eye to its 
positive dangers. A number of 
scalawag managers along the 


Bowery and other places began 


importing indecent films from 
Paris. In a year or two the 
moving picture fell into dis- 
favor. 


It still appeared as a regular, 
number in vaudeville programs, 
but it served entirely new 
and rather humiliating office. 
In vaudeville entertainments it 
sometimes becomes necessary to 


an 








IN FILMS 





Herein we have unquestion- 
ably one of the most remarkable 
developments in the history of 
public entertainment. Why is 
it that a theatrical device which 
found its chief usefulness in 
“chasing” audiences, should 
suddenly have become the most 
popular form of theatrical 
amusement ever known? The 
answer to this question involves 
what is perhaps the most sug- 


gestive chapter in dramatic 
history. Fundamentally, the 
moving-picture show involves 


the democratization of the stage. 
It has brought the theater to 
millions of people, in all coun- 
tries, who had hardly even heard 
of that institution before. The 
stage is no longer for the mass 
of the working classes a closed 
book; for a nickel or ten cents 
it is opened to all. 

Eight years ago a New York 
showman, Mr. Marcus Loew, 
who then ran a “penny arcade”’ 
in Harlem, happened to be 
spending a few days in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. In one of the 
streets his attention was at- 
tracted by a loudly bawling and 
wildly gesticulating person in 
front of what appeared to be a 
dilapidated store. This gentle- 
man, like the familiar Bowery 
“barker,” was raucously adver- 
tising the merits of a perform- 


‘ 


“empty the house.”” The thrifty ance about to take place 
manager does not like to keep within. In spite of its generously 
a prospective audience in the proclaimed excellences, the price 
lobby, waiting until the peo- of admission was modestly 
ple inside shall tire of the placed at five cents. That, as 
show. Before the advent of A HALF-SECOND OF Loew observed, was what was 
moving pictures, he used to MOVING-PICTURE FILM attracting the multitudes. For 
make this profitable change the crowds were certainly com- 
by putting on a particularly execrable “act” ing. The “barker” was the whole show. 

usually a_ repetition of some feature After “selling out the house’’—a matter 


whose unpopularity had been clearly demon- 
strated. The patient souls, men and women, 
who performed this essential were 
known as “chasers,” their business being, by 
the badness of their performance, to drive the 
spectators into the streets. In a year or two 
the managers learned that moving pictures 
performed this work quite acceptably. At the 
appearance of the white light on the screen, at 
least two thirds of the audience would reach 
for their hats and stampede from the theater. 


service 





of one or two hundred tickets — he stationed 
himself at the entrance and acted as ticket 
collector. Then, the crowd once admitted, he 
himself worked the moving-picture apparatus, 
and also delivered the “lecture.” There was 
not much to lecture about, but the speaker made 
the most of his opportunities. The spectators 
had no seats and the room was entirely dark. 
The exhibition lasted for only eight or ten 
minutes, after which the showman pushed his 
spectators out, and, taking up his stand out- 
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side, began attracting another audience. He 
informed the inquiring Mr. Loew that, up to 
within a few weeks, he had been a _ house- 
painter, at twelve dollars a week. This new 
enterprise, which he had apparently originated 
himself, was yielding him a profit of sixty. 


Arrival of the ‘‘Store Show’’ 


So far as Mr. Loew’s knowledge goes, this 
was the world’s first moving-picture “store 
show.” At least, it was the first time that he 
had everseenone. To test the thing, Mr. Loew 
opened a similar establishment on the oppo- 
site side of the street. It was somewhat more 


elaborate than the ex-house-painter’s, and more 
The price, however, was 
The first 


generally advertised. 
the same — the inevitable five cents. 
day the place was opened, 
there were five thousand 
people pounding for admis- 
sion, although only two 
hundred could get in. Loew 
rushed back to New York, 
changed his penny arcade 
into a moving-picture 
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theater, and began leasing 
available stores all over the 
city. A new theatrical in- 
dustry had seen the light 
of day, and many new mil- 
lionaires, including Loew 
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had 





ever saw the outside of a regular theater 
come into existence. 

In three or four years there were nearly two 
thousand places of this kind in New York, and 
nearly as many in Chicago and Philadelphia. 
In most cases they were converted “stores.” 
Real-estate owners who had had unprofitable 
shops on their hands for years now found 
moving-picture men bidding against each other 
for them. The lessees all followed the same 
simple prescription. They scooped out the in- 
teriors, usually installing chairs or benches, 
though sometimes they forced their patrons to 
stand. They built white-painted facades, occa- 
sionally ornamented with Moorish and gold, 
pink, and blue effects. The more ambitious 
had electric signs. A cracked piano, a sheet 
for a screen, and a moving-picture apparatus 
completed the equipment. 
The place held perhaps two 
hundred people — though 
many more stood in the 
aisles. The show lasted only 
eight or ten minutes, so that 
the “theater” could be filled 
twenty or thirty times a 








MARCUS LOEW, WHO CONTROLS 
FORTY MOVING-PICTURE 
THEATRES EAST OF 
CHICAGO 
day. This institution 
spread, with the most won- 
derful rapidity, all over the 
United States, Europe, and 
even into Africa and Asia. 


THE MOTION 
In two or three years there 
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mining-fields of Alaska, the sandy villages of 
New Mexico and Arizona, and the logging- 
camps of Maine and Oregon. Sometimes the 
theater was merely a log shack with upturned 
barrels for seats; at other times it was located 
in the cellar of an abandoned house or in a tent. 
In older communities, worn-out factories, super- 
annuated roller-skating rinks, and even broken- 
down churches were put into commission. 

In the main, these people prospered amaz- 
ingly. The business required little capital, and 
offered great opportunities to enterprising 
people among the immigrant classes. East Side 
Russian Jews, who are the greatest shoe-string 
speculators in the world, reaped an enormous 
harvest. They would take a lease on a little 
store, remodel it,— almost invariably on credit, 
—and rent a moving-picture machine by the 
week. Ina month or two they would have laid 
by enough to pay off the mortgage; a few months 
more and they were usually able to branch out 
and take another house. A profit of three or 
four hundred dollars a week on a place was not 
unusual. 

~The mania reached such proportions that a 
popular revulsion against the shows started in. 
Church and social workers and educators be- 
came alarmed. The earliest and warmest 
patrons were the children; their enthusiasm 
for the little theaters amounted to infatua- 
tion. Too many exhibitors had little conscience 
in their work and were interested only in raking 
in the nickels. The converted theaters were 
generally dirty, unventilated, and dangerous in 
case of fire. Especially obnoxious was the fact 
that they were totally dark, and thus objection- 
able from a standpoint of good morals. Men 
of the lowest type of city politician found the 
motion picture a useful field for exploitation. 
The performances were frequently objectionable 
and ranged all the way from vulgarity to ob- 
scenity. Sensational murders, burglaries, and 
prize-fights too often formed the staple of enter- 
tainment. One firm even attempted to stage 
the Thaw murder, just as one is now preparing 
to film the New York Rosenthal case. There 
were plenty of conscientious manufacturers and 
exhibitors who furnished higher-class subjects, 
but they were so mixed with the inferior sort 
that the whole movement amounted to an 
actual danger. A really valuable agency of 
entertainment and instruction seemed in danger 
of being prostituted. 


Censorships Established 


Many of the most successful of the moving- 
picture men themselves took the lead in the 
reform. 


In Chicago they acted with certain 
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civic bodies in the demand for a censorship of 
moving-picture plays. As a result, the police in 
that city must approve every film before it is ex- 
hibited. The rules exclude all murders, burg- 
laries, and anything suggestive of marital infi- 
delity. In New York the problem was solved 
in a somewhat different way. There are located 
the larger constituents of the so-called trust, 
the Edison Company, the Vitagraph, Pathé 
Fréres, the Biograph,— and the largest, most 
enterprising “‘independents.”’ All these concerns 
and most of the exhibitors voluntarily put 
themselves in the hands of the People’s Insti- 
tute of New York. They offered to submit 
every film to a censorship board appointed by 
this organization and to suppress any film that 
was disapproved. The board ultimately se- 
lected for this work included representatives of 
all the leading social, civic, and religious organi- 
zations in New York. This censorship has 
worked a great improvement in the character 
of the shows. Though excitement and melo- 
drama are by no means tabooed, their most 
regular and sensational manifestations are now 
kept off the screen. The censorship board 
meets every day and passes upon the pictures; 
as a matter of fact, however, it disapproves 
very few — probably not as many as it should. 
Occasionally it cuts out a scene, perhaps some 
of the “lines”; on rare occasions it withholds 
its imprimatur from a whole film. The knaw- 
ledge that the pictures have to pass a censorship 
naturally makes the manufacturers careful, 
and with the largest manufacturers to-day it 
has become a matter of pride that their pictures 
are never “turned down.” 

What did most to improve the moving-picture 
show was the new underlying conception of its 
scope. The time when the picture was worth 
while simply because it moved had gone by. 
People tired of running horses, military parades, 
and moving trains, and demanded real plays. 
The early attempts were crude enough — as 
crude as many of the beginnings of the English 
drama. The story of “grandpa’s spectacles” 
— grandpa searching everywhere, to the great 
delight of the smaller members of the family, 
and finally finding them on the top of his own 
head — represented the height of comedy in 
these early days. Moving scenery also fur- 
nished novelty for a time. Some of the “store 
theaters” were even furnished like railroad 
cars. There were the plush seats of the day- 
coach, the sides of the car with the conven- 
tional railway windows, and the platforms. 
You paid five cents, got in a car, a whistle 
tooted, and everybody was off! The screen 
in front represented the country through 
which you were supposed to be flying at 
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THE MOVING-PICTURE THEATER HAS BECOME AMERICA’S FAVORITE FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT. APPARENTLY EVEN THE 


BABIES ATTEND THE SHOW 














A MOVING-PICTURE STOCK COMPANY 
OF THE EGYPTIAN VILLA WHERE THEY 


WORLD WHERE THE MOVING-PICTURE 


express-rate speed. Mountains, valleys, rivers, 
cities, and towns flew by; the train entered 
tunnels and crossed bridges; telegraph-poles, 
even trains, shot past. The trouble was that 
people tired of this experience after under- 
going it two or three times. The managers 
saw that they must offer something in the way 
of a regular performance, or retire from business. 


Hollaman’s Pioneer Photo-Play 


Fifteen years ago Mr. Richard Hollaman, of 
the Eden Musée, had done something of this 
kind. In the early ’90’s an unknown West- 
erner, Salmi Morse, arrived in New York with 
his manuscript version of a Passion Play. He 
succeeded in interesting several leading theat- 
rical men in its production — notably Henry E. 
Abbey, afterward impresario of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Mr. Abbey invested 
large sums, employed a high order of dramatic 
talent, and rehearsed the play for six months 
at Booth’s Theater in Twenty-third street. 
Just as he was about to raise the curtain, there 
came a tremendous protest from the clergy, and 
the Mayor prohibited the play. Abbey was 
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ruined financially, and poor Salmi Morse, 
broken-hearted, committed suicide. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Hollaman to resurrect this play, 
get the Abbey scenery and properties, and 
photograph it for the screen. In this ambitious 
project Mr. Hollaman was a pioneer; this was 
in 1898, and the cinematograph, at that time, 
had hardly passed the stage of acrobatic humor. 
The success of the play justified Mr. Hollaman’s 
large expectations. By the time his perform- 
ance opened, all clerical opposition had dis- 
appeared; indeed, church congregations and 
Sunday schools attended the exhibition in a 
mass, and a well known local clergyman served 
as lecturer. The play lasted for nearly an 
hour; there was a church choir and a church 
organ to lend solemnity; and men and women 
left the theater in tears. The “run” lasted for 
six months, afternoons and evenings; and the 
play was exhibited all over Europe with the 
same success. 

Mr. Hollaman’s experiment indicated the 
real scope of the moving-picture idea; but it 
was not until ten years after, about 1908, that 
the manufacturers began to use the screen for 
real plays. By this time a change had taken 


























A MOVING-PICTURE CAMP IN WYOMING. THE 
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place in the theaters themselves. New York 
and other cities had passed laws excluding chil- 
dren from motion-picture shows except when 
accompanied by adults. Stronger municipal 
laws began to produce cleaner, better venti- 
lated, and safer structures. Instead of recon- 
structing abandoned stores, the showmen were 
erecting little theaters of their own. These 
newer places proved so attractive that the 
crowds began to leave the smaller moving- 
picture places. There are many still left, but 
they are rapidly thinning out. The two thou- 
sand moving-picture places that existed in 
Greater New York six years ago have dwindled 
now to less than four hundred. 


Revival of the Art of Pantomime 


But it was the managers who followed Mr. 
Hollaman’s example of presenting dramas that 
started the present moving-picture boom. This 
really amounted to the revival of an art that 
had been dead for a generation — the art of 
pantomime. The makers of these picture plays 
invented a device which the old pantomimist 
did not have. Whenever the plot showed signs 
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of. becoming vague, they could “point it up” 
by throwing pithy sentences upon the screen. 
Letters, telegrams, and newspaper head-lines 
became essential parts of this new drama — 
serving an interpretative purpose not unlike 
that of the chorus in a Greek tragedy. In other 
even more important respects the new panto- 
mime differed from the old. The essence of 
the old pantomime was exaggeration, both in 
action and in facial expression; the whole thing, 
as a reproduction of life, was simply grotesque. 
Until about four years ago, the moving-picture 
people seemed to think that the same grimaces 
were indispensable to The actors 
moved rapidly, and conveyed their ideas by 
wild gesticulations; instead of facial expression, 
they indulged in facial contortion. By this kind 
of acting they not only travestied their art, but 
prevented the camera from doing its best work. 
The camera gives the best results only when the 
photographed object moves slowly. An old man 
walking deliberately is reproduced much more 
effectively than an athlete making a hundred- 
yard dash; a quiet, leisurely, natural smile 
shows up better than a spasmodic grin; a ges- 
ture of the arm must be made slowly in order 
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OWEN MOORE, ONE OF THE FOREMOST MOVING- 
PICTURE ACTORS IN THIS COUNTRY. BOTH 
HE AND HIS WIFE EARN SALARIES 
OF $10,000 A YEAR 


to be moving-pictured to the life. The failure 
to observe this rule results in the blurred, jerky, 
unnatural movement that spoils so many films. 

About four years ago Frank E. Woods pre- 
pared a play that depended for success, not upon 
rapid, convulsive movements, but upon natural 
acting. Several producers declined it because 
it was a “slow picture” and was therefore over 
the heads of their audience. But the Biograph 
Company brought it out with great success. 
It was this play that really taught the moving- 
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picture men their real usefulness in the amuse- 
ment field. Up to that time they had been 
floundering; now there arose the demand for 
plays. Newspaper and other writers suddenly 
discovered a new market for their work. In 
the “scenario writer,” literature developed an 
entirely new figure. 

The play consisted of practically nothing but 
stage*directions — though sometimes the story 
would be actually written out (not, however, 
in dialogue), in order to give the actors the plot 
in detail. The moving-picture play differed 
from the contemporary drama in its multiplicity 
of scenes. Twenty or thirty changes in a single 
play were not unusual. Again, it had one great 
advantage over the “legitimate” in the fact 
that it could ignore many time-worn stage con- 
ventions and secure greater realism. 

In place of scenery, it made use of real life. 
When the producer needed a railroad train, he 
did not construct it of canvas or pasteboard: 
he went out and photographed the actual thing. 
If he needed the ocean, he did not rely upon the 
modern stage mechanism — effective ‘as that 
frequently is: he showed the ocean itself. If 
he needed a medieval castle, he did not have to 
make one: there were plenty in Europe waiting 
to be filmed. As far as “scenery” and natural 
effects were concerned, he had the whole world 
at his disposal. 

And he also had a range of subjects almost 
bewildering in its extent. History, romance, 
fiction, fairy-tales, folk-lore, religion — several 
thousands of years seemed to have been busily 
accumulating material ready to his hand. Sub- 
jects that entirely lacked effectiveness on 
the conventional stage acquired real magic 
when projected on the screen. The Wooden 
Horse of Troy offers no great attraction as a 
three-hour spoken drama, but it holds the 
spectators spellbound as a fifteen- or thirty- 
minute moving-picture show. The signing of 
the Declaration of Independence had to wait a 
hundred and thirty years to be dramatized by 
the Thanhouser Company. John Hancock’s 
famous signature has dramatic value as it 
appears in all its courageous and heroic outline 
on: the screen. 


New Kind of Stock Company 


And now real actors went into moving pic- 
tures. There was another development — the 
moving-picture stock company. Nor were the 
men and women who took to the new field 
necessarily played-out dramatic hacks. Joseph 
Jefferson was one of the first to pose; Blanche 
Walsh has done Tolstoy’s “‘ Resurrection”; Nat 
C. Goodwin recently rehearsed “Shylock” for the 
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BENNET MUSSON 
camera; in France, Bernhardt, Réjane, and Jane 
Hading are moving-picture actors. Many 
smaller lights have left the “legitimate” and 
definitely gone over to the moving-picture stage. 
The largest producers have stock companies of 
from twenty to forty men and women. The 
new field offers many advantages over the old. 
The pay is smaller, but the income is larger 
because employment is regular and lasts for 
fifty-two weeks in the year. There are no 
“one-night stands’’; the moving-picture actors 
have permanent homes, and work usually only 
in the day-time. 

The next remarkable movement in_ the 
moving-picture business began about four years 
ago. At that time the block of buildings on 
which stood the old Manhattan Theater was 
razed to make way for a department-store. A 
fugitive amusement promoter of New York, 
known as “Archie” Sheppard, leased the Man- 
hattan week by week, pending its destruction. 
He caused something of a sensation when he 
announced that he intended to put a moving- 
picture machine in this high-class theater. For 
years the Manhattan had been one of the most 
famous play-houses of New York — the place 
where Mrs. Fiske, among others, had brought 
out many of her most artistic productions. 
That this theater should drop from ‘Becky 
Sharp” and “Hedda Gabler”’ to “photo-plays,” 
and the price of the seats from two dollars to 
ten cents, certainly seemed to indicate a new 
development in public amusement. No one, so 
far as history records, had ever before put mov- 
ing pictures, as a steady diet, in a standard 
theater. The experiment, however, proved 
enormously popular. The building was packed 
every afternoon and night for the succeeding 
year and a half. When it was torn down, 
William J. Gane, Sheppard’s successor, had 
established a moving-picture clientele which was 
yielding him profits of almost three thousand 
dollars a week. As he could not afford to lose 
this, Gane erected a large new theater in the 
same neighborhood, designed exclusively for 
moving-picture shows, which he named the 
Manhattan. In the two years he has managed 
this house he has made a large fortune. Daily 
and nightly he is still “turning them away.” 

In less than ten years the cinematograph had 
thus ascended from the noisome little “store 
show” to the big Broadway houses. For there 
were many who followed Mr. Gane’s example. 
Marcus Loew, the pioneer of the “‘store show,” 
began taking over many of New York’s most 
famous play-houses. At the present moment, 
under his management, such theaters as the 
Herald Square, the Bijou, the American, and 
Weber and Fields’ are used for moving pictures. 
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MARY PICKFORD MOORE, WIFE OF OWEN MOORE, 
AND ONE OF THE HIGHEST-SALARIED 
MOVING-PICTURE ACTRESSES 
IN HER PROFESSION 


When Loew opened the American Theater 
a few months ago, the crowds were so great 
that the police could hardly control them. Loew 
even offered $150,000 a year for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House; he proposed to oust Caruso, 
Farrar, and Fremstad, and offer photo-plays 
at ten and fifteen cents! Disappointed in not 
getting the Metropolitan, Loew is now building 
a new moving-picture theater in Harlem which 
has a larger seating capacity than has the great 
Opera House. He has spent a couple of million 
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dollars on similar play-houses on the New York 
East Side and in the Broadway section. He now 
controls sixteen theaters in Greater New York 
and not far from forty east of Chicago, At the 
present moment he is collecting a similarly large 
circuit in England. 


Will Moving Pictures Supplant the 
** Legitimate’’ Drama? 


Eight years ago William Fox was a clog-dancer 
in the cheapest vaudeville houses in New York. 
He is now making a fortune in several large 
moving-picture theaters. The change in the 
theatrical situation was emphasized a few 
months ago when he leased the Academy of Music 
on Fourteenth Street for a hundred thousand 
dollars a year. This fine building, a generation 
ago, was America’s greatest opera house. 

Recently many managers in New York and 
elsewhere have introduced one practice in the 
moving-picture theaters that sometimes has un- 
fortunate results. This is alternating photo- 
plays with vaudeville. Though these acts are 
not indecent, they are, in the poorer class of 
theaters, frequently coarse and vulgar, and are 
by no means likely to elevate the amusement 
standards of the masses. Upon one point all 
observers are agreed, and that is that the 
moving-picture play can never reach its highest 
development until it is entirely separated from 
so-called vaudeville. An elaborate measure 
for the supervision of these theaters, which was 
before the New York Board of Aldermen last 
winter, provided, as an essential feature, that 
such places should be used exclusively by the 
cinematograph. 

However, a much higher type of manager is 
now entering this field. In New York the 
moving-picture camera has taken possession of 
not far from twenty theaters which for years 
had been the headquarters of the conventional 
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drama. Several of these belong to the “‘hoo- 
doo” class — places that, year after year, had 
wrecked the fortunes of successive managers, 
but which the aggressive “‘filum magnates” — 
as they sometimes call themselves — have 
transformed into great money-makers. The 
same change has taken place in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and in smaller towns. Every 
Western community has for years had its 
“opera house,” the despair of struggling mana- 
gers and “one-night standers”’; a white screen 
at one end and a whirring moving-picture ma- 
chine at the other have, apparently, solved all 
their artistic and financial problems. Places 
like Montreal (perhaps the most famous theat- 
rical morgue in North America) have suddenly 
become great show towns—thanks to the 
“photo-play.” 

Many of the pictures furnish as inspiring 
and beautiful a form of popular amusement 
as the human mind has devised. The larger 
part of the films publicly shown to-day are 
free from vulgarity and certainly from ob- 
scenity. Indeed, from this standpoint, they 
probably compare favorably with the average 
two-dollar modern drama. As a moral influ- 
ence, they are immeasurably superior to the so- 
called “musical comedy.” This does not mean 
that there is not a large amount of work still 
to be done. The subjects photographed are too 
often purely sensational; sudden death fills up 
too much of the program; and the inevitable 
domestic triangle figures too commonly in 
motion plays, as it does in the more pretentious 
drama. But the beginnings have only been 
made. The essential point is that the plays are 
improving every day. The cinematograph is 
now a firmly established dramatic institution; 
what it will become, with the inevitable im- 
provement in the apparatus, with the develop- 
ment of new managers, new playwrights, and 
new producers, can only faintly be foreseen. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
AND THE 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 


BY 
ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


Miss Ellen Yale Stevens, principal of the Brooklyn Heights Seminary, is known to thousands of 
teachers in this country as one of the most thoughtful, clear-sighted, and experienced American educa- 
tors. Anything that she may say on the subject of primary education commands immediate attention 
from the members of her profession, for it bears the stamp of a wise and forceful personality and a 
deep experience. 

Miss Stevens has for years stood at the head of a great school which embraces the kindergarten as a 
regular feature of its curriculum. Within the last eighteen months, since the beginning of the Montessori 
movement in this country, the kindergarten method and the Montessori method have been issues in a 
great controversy which has stirred the whole educational world. The two methods have been constantly 
compared and contrasted, and each one has been criticized from the point of view of the other. The fol- 
lowing article, coming from an educator who has for years studied and observed the kindergarten 
method in her own school, and who has also made a personal investigation of the Montessori schools in 
Rome, is one of the most interesting criticisms of the two systems that have been made. 


OR the first time, I believe, in the interest of the whole country has been aroused, 
history of educational thought, a not only in the work of Dr. Montessori in Italy, 
new movement has come to the but in the present state of education in this 
front through the medium of a country. 
popular magazine instead of by As my first knowledge of Dr. Montessori 

means of a scientific treatise by a specialist came through the article by Miss Tozier in the 
in education, which would naturally have a May, to11, issue of this magazine, I am glad to 
limited appeal. The result of this is that the give the readers of McCLuRe’s my own impres- 
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sions of this remarkable woman, her book, and 
her theories. 

As principal of a school which includes a 
kindergarten in its curriculum, I have felt for 
some time that the last word has not been 
said in primary education, and that problems 
are arising, conditions have to be met, criticisms 
must be faced, for which the present system 
is inadequate. So | gave up more than three 
months of a busy life to this subject, crossing 
the ocean in order to meet its founder, to study 
the method in its own home, and to compare 
its results with that of the kindergarten and 
primary school as they are seen in Rome. 


Is the Montessori Material Better than 
That of Frobel ? 


I started for Italy with some definite ques- 
tions in my mind, as, for example: Is Montes- 
Is her book a real contribution 
to educational thought? Has her method some- 
thing in it vital and universal? Has she broken 
down the wall between the kindergarten and 
primary classes? Is her material better than 
that of Frébel, and if so why? Are the chil- 
dren trained by it in useful physical and intellec- 
tual habits? Before any attempt is made to 
summarize the answers found to these and other 
questions, a brief outline of my three months 
may be of interest. 

I sailed for Italy October 2, 1911, on an Italian 
steamer, and landed in Genoa October 15. | 
called on Dr. Montessori the day after my 
arrival in Rome, with my letters of introduction. 
Although she does not speak English, her know- 
ledge of French is perfect, and, with this to 
supplement my Italian, we had a very satis- 
factory interview. 


sori a genius? 


Meeting with Montessori 


Dr. Montessori is a woman of about forty, 
fine-looking, with great charm of manner, and 
remarkable eyes that reveal the student and the 
psychologist. She greeted me cordially, and 
arranged for me to meet her two days later at 
the convent school in the Via Giusti, where her 
method has been introduced. | was disap- 
pointed to find that the lectures she gave the 
year before would not be repeated, in 1911, as 
she was busily engaged in the study and experi- 
ment necessary to carry her methods into the 
upper primary classes. In the place of these 
lectures | at once arranged for two series of 
private conferences — one series with Signora 
Galli, the best exponent of Dr. Montessori’s 
methods, and another with an English lady 
who had been sent over by influential English 
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people to study the methods with the view of 
introducing them in England. In addition to 
these conferences, | received permission to visit 
the Montessori schools. In a few days I had all 
necessary permits to carry out the following 
schedule: 

1. To visit regularly the different types of 
schools which have adopted the Montessori 
method. 

2. To visit kindergarten and primary classes 
in municipal schools which have not adopted 
the methods, that | might compare the old and 
the new methods with the same type of children. 

3. To accompany this school-visiting with 
study and conference with Miss Lidbetter and 
Signora Galli and, whenever possible, with Dr. 
Montessori. 

This program | followed faithfully for seven 
weeks, visiting in that time twelve schools, 
eight of which were using, wholly or in part, the 
Montessori method, and making from one to 
six visits to each school. I found the directors 
and instructors in these schools uniformly 
courteous and helpful and the children friendly 
and responsive. 


The Montessori Children Far More Advanced 
than Other Children of Their Age 


In the two schools | visited oftenest, the 
convent school in the Via Giusti and that of 
St. Angelo in Pescheria, | was allowed to use the 
material with the children, and thus became 
familiar with it, and also was able to follow the 
progress of the individual children. | saw in this 
way more than two hundred and fifty children 
using the Montessori material, and two or three 
times that number in the ordinary primary 
and kindergarten classes. 

The Italian children of all classes are quick, 
deft with their hands, gentle, rhythmic, and 
graceful. But the children in the Montessori 
schools were far beyond those of their own age 
in the other schools in self-reliance, power of 
attention, interest in the work, self-control, co- 
ordination, and ability to write, read, and work 
in numbers. 

I was astonished to find so many kinder- 
gartens in Rome, but they are without exception 
of the strictly Frébelian type. The training- 
school for kindergartners is under the direction 
of a German woman, of about seventy, | judged, 
with very old-fashioned ideas. 


Why Italian Teachers Prefer the Montessori 
School to the Kindergarten 


Several of the teachers I saw in the Montes- 
sori schools had taken that course after a longer 
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or shorter experience in kindergarten teaching, 
and | was greatly interested in their reasons for 
preferring this method. They all seemed to 
feel that the approach to truth was more direct, 
and avoided the symbolism which may appeal 
to the mature mind, but seldom to that of the 
very young child. They believed, also, that the 
material invented by Dr. Montessori was more 
practical, as it is so simple that the child uses it 
instinctively in an educational way. They 
affirmed that by this method individual develop- 
ment was possible to a much greater degree be- 
cause the natural differences in children and the 
varying rates of progress always found among 
children of the same age is provided for; and 
that the strain on the child was lessened when 
class directions or dictations were avoided and 
no attempt made to have him follow the thought 
of the teacher, which is often beyond him. 
Instead, the child’s self-activity, his auto- 
education, is greater when he is left more to 
himself. Dr. Montessori’s theory of disciplined 
liberty, | was told, is as necessary for the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do as it is for those of the 
poor; the child of the poor must learn to con- 
quer his environment, the child of the rich must 
léarn independence. . 


Montessori’s Book Unigue in the 
Literature of Education 


But, to return to my own impressions of the 
book, its author, and her method: 

Dr. Montessori’s “Scientific Pedagogy” is 
one of the most impressive and illuminating 
books I have ever read. Considered merely asa 
human document, it is a wonderful revelation of 
the simple, devoted, single-hearted consecration 
of a great soul to a great cause. Considered as a 
treatise on education, it seems to me to be true 
to psychology, scientific, consistent, progressive. 
Combining as it does scientific theory and the 
history of a personal experience with original 
didactic material, it is unique. 

After reading and studying Dr. Montessori’s 
book, and after several interviews with her, | 
believe fully in her genius. She has a great 
personality, and, like Frébel, inspires an intense 
feeling of loyalty. Hers is a constructive genius, 
such as was Shakespeare’s, so that, coming 
after a long line of educators, she has unified 
their theories and added to them from her own 
powers of intuition and insight. 


Montessori a Genius of the First Rank 
In her one finds the individualism of Rous- 


seau, without his isolation; the sense-training 
of Pestalozzi, enriched by most accurate exer- 
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cises to develop the powers of perception, lead- 
ing to the apperception of Herbert; Frébel’s 
belief in self-activity, in the value of play, in the 
development of instincts and impulses into 
habits, brought into conformity with modern 
psychology and child study and freed from 
symbolism; the patient work of Pinel, Itard, 
Séguin, with idiots and defectives, enlarged and 
adapted to normal children. Add to this, long 
years of study and practice as an anthropologist 
and a physician in clinics and hospitals; finally, 
years of testing her theories in an asylum and a 
social settlement with material of her own in- 
vention. Where in the world can you find such 
a combination of genius with inheritance, train- 
ing, and experience? We women should be proud 
that one of our sex, always considered the teach- 
ing sex, has the creative ability and scientific 
training which enable her to take her place as 
a real contributor to educational progress. 
just as my study of the book convinced me of its 
value, and as my interviews with Dr. Montessori 
revealed her to me as a genius of the construc- 
tive, inventive, and intuitive order, so my study 
of the schools of Rome showed me the possible 
superiority of her method and of the didactic 
material invented by her over that in present use. 

Psychology teaches us that the function of 
our consciousness is twofold — to bring us into 
full knowledge of our environment and to bring 
our environment into harmony with ourselves — 
and that our nervous system is the means by 
which this twofold function is performed. 

If that is true, education should consist not 
only ‘in the development of consciousness, so 
that it may best perform this twofold function, 
but in the perfecting of our nervous system as its 
instrument. Such a view of education considers 
it on a twofold plan, a material or lower, and a 
spiritual or higher. To the lower plane belongs 
this perfecting of the nervous system, the devel- 
oping of inherited impulses, reflexes, and in- 
stincts into habits, the coérdination of our 
motor life, and the acquiring technique for the 
mastery of our environment. On the higher 
plane we ask of education that it develop our 
consciousness through the enrichment, first, of 
our life of sensation, then of perception, then 
of conception or thinking, and also that it de- 
velop the will which is the totality of activity. 

If we consider Dr. Montessori’s theories and 
her didactic material on both of these planes, 
we shall find, | think, great possibilities in it 
for the education of our children. Frébel saw 
the possibilities latent in the combination of 
random, impulsive, and reflex acts (the stock 
in trade of the child) and in the nervous energy 
which is his birthright; and he devised many 
gifts, occupations, and games by means of 
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which this inherited and natural capital might 
be utilized. 


Montessori has Gone Deeper than Frobel 


But I think Montessori, with a physician’s 
knowledge of a human being and a teacher’s 
insight into child life, has gone deeper. She 
shows us how to protect the nervous system 
from strain, how to follow genetic laws, how to 
foster the possibilities of growth. She teaches 
us how best to give the child mastery of the 
instruments he needs — the tongue, the hand, 
the pen — before he attempts much use of them 
in his thought life; how to help him to become 
master of himself as a physical being in his 
daily life at home and in school. She realizes 
the plasticity of the nervous system and the 
importance of building into its tissues by de- 
veloping muscular memory, sensory associa- 
tions, habitual reactions. 

In the Montessori schools we see children with 
standards ingrained, as it were, so that they are 
content to erase and erase until the word or 
sentence on the slate or blackboard approaches 
the model in their own minds. I saw such 
mastery of the technique of writing that pen 
and ink were used freely by six-year-olds with- 
out accident. I saw a child read to herself for 
half an hour, pronouncing perfectly every 
syllable, correcting herself when necessary, 
oblivious alike to the foreign lady bending over 
her and the little brother of three playing at her 
side. | saw children of five or less carrying 
pitchers of water and tureens of soup without 
spilling a drop, so perfect was their poise. 

All this Hlustrates what I mean by education 
on the lower plane, but more important still 
are the possibilities in this method for education 
along the higher level, that of the- mental and 
spiritual life. 

Accurate perceptions lead to correct concepts. 
1 see the possibilities of proper concepts in 
mathematics, science, and other studies gained 
by this method. By the approach to reading 
through writing, this order in the child’s growth 
is preserved. Language is the fullest conceptual 
expression we have, and reading as a mental act 
to interpret the thoughts of others is a much 
higher mental act than writing, which expresses 
our own thought. The approach to reading by 
the following steps — coérdination of hand and 
pen, then the muscular memory of letters and 
words by touch, then the application of tech- 
nique gained to the expression of the child’s sim- 
ple percepts, then the recognition of these when 
written by the teacher in the form of simple 
commands for him to obey or questions for 
him to answer — seems to me very logical, just 





as does the approach to writing, from the 
geometric insets, through the outlines of these 
same forms to the outline of letter or word. 


Applying the <Montessori Method to 
American Children 


A word as to the difficulties we shall meet in 
bringing this method to the American child in 
the present conditions of our school life. Here 
I feel that we have a problem as great as that 
of Dr. Montessori when she adapted it to the 
normal child after proving its value with de- 
ficients. Temperamentally the American child 
differs widely from the Italian: he is less re- 
sponsive to sense impressions, yet has more 
imagination; he has a greater fund of nervous 
energy, with less docility; he has more initia- 
tive, more power of invention. 

The Italian race is very homogeneous; not 
so the American. In our blend are found strains 
of the Norse and the Celt, those northern races 
with their rich imagination and intuitions. 
Our children love the mysterious, the unreal, 
the myth, the fairy story; and this need should 
be provided for by the story, the song, and the 
game. | expect our children to be freer with the 
material — to take some of the steps more 
quickly and omit others altogether. I hope the 
excess of nervous energy we so often find in our 
schools, leading to restlessness and noisy demon- 
stration, may be more fully utilized than ever 
before. I hope also that the spontaneous nature 
of this method, with its greater freedom of 
choice, its strong appeal to interest, will de- 
velop habits of attention and concentration so 
sadly needed in the later years of school life. 

Our conditions here are in some ways less 
favorable to this method, with our shorter hours 
and long vacations. On the other hand, we 
have already achieved many things Dr. Mon- 
tessori is fighting for in Italy. The progressive 
kindergartens are in sympathy with many of 
her theories. Most of our teachers are broad- 
minded, well trained, alert, keen, thoughtful. 
Personally, | should like to see the kindergarten 
and first primary grade as they now are recon- 
structed according to her principles, using her 
materials, but keeping the morning circle and 
the story, many of the songs and games, and 
some of the occupations, especially the clay. 


The Critics of the ‘Montessori Method 


I have listened with much interest to many 
criticisms of this method since my return from 
Italy. 

Critics see a danger of over-emphasis of the 
material instead of the spiritual side of educa- 
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tion; but I have tried to show how the material 
is the way of approach only. 

Dr. Montessori is an idealist, and implicit 
in her theories are ideals, reaching out to the 
home, the city, the nation, to God. There is 
opportunity for creative work in the use of clay, 
in free design and drawing, and in the legitimate 
use of the materials, and especially in composi- 
tion, of which | saw some remarkable examples 
in Rome. | gave a little girl of six a flower which 
I had picked the day before at Tivoli, telling 
her this as well as I could in Italian. Some time 
after she brought me, at the teacher’s sugges- 
tion, a composition of two pages, in which she 
told of the Signora Americana who spoke 
Italian, of her pleasure in the flower, and 
gave a little description of it — all this writ- 
ten in ink, without an erasure or a mistake. 

Last of all, a word as to 
the dangers in the method. 
Much depends upon the 
teacher — or director, as 
Dr. Montessori prefers 
she should be called. An 
ideal Montessori teacher 
should have a background 
of>culture, knowledge of 
psychology, power to ob- 
serve with scientific 
accuracy, yet with loving 
insight, the children un- 
der her care; sheshould be 
able to intervene at the 
right moment with help or 
suggestion; she should be 
able to give simply and 
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clearly the lessons, following the three steps, 
which have been adapted from Séguin’s method; 
she should have so clear an idea of what dis- 
ciplined liberty means that she can create its 
atmosphere in her room; she should be able to 
keep the children from superficial playing with 
the material, and to inculcate respect for it in 
their minds; she is to prevent desultory habits 
and foster habits of orderliness. All this is not 
easy, but it is essential, | think, to success. 

While I found poor teachers of this method as 
well as of the kindergarten in Rome, | also found 
inspiration in seeing the results obtained by those 
who understood its principles without being 
slavish adherents of its method. I speak with 
enthusiasm, because | believe that from Italy, 
which has given the world one Renaissance, that 
of art, comes the Renaissance of education, with 
a rediscovery and unifica- 
tion of principles already 
formulated, combined 
with new theories, 
methods, and material 
adapted to democratic 
society as it is conceived 
of at the present time. 
It is our privilege and 
our duty in democratic 
America to welcome this 
new name on the long list 
of educational reformers, 
and help by _ broad- 
minded, thoughtful 
study of her theories to 
further the cause of edu- 
cation all over the world. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A 
MONTESSORI TRAINING COURSE 


cCLURE’S MAGAZINE announces that a four months’ training course for teachers will 
be given in Rome by Dr. Maria Montessori, beginning January 15, 1913. 
Dr. Montessori considers that her personal supervision is of primary importance in the 


training of teachers. 


In the course which she offers she will herself prepare teachers to train 
classes of children according to the Montessori method. 


The course will consist of lectures on 


the theory of her method by Dr. Montessori, lessons in practice work, and observation lessons 


in the Case dei Bambini. 


rhe lectures will be given in Italian, but will be interpreted by a competent teacher who will 


answer any questions which may be asked. 


At the end of the course an examination will be held 


and diplomas will be given to those who are considered capable of practising the method. 


The tuition for the course will be $250. 
from six to ten dollars a week. 


Board and lodging may be secured in Rome for 
Applicants for admission to this course should make application 


promptly to the American Montessori Committee, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating fully 


their education and teaching experience. 


Further details regarding the training course may 
be had by applying to the Montessori American Committee at the above address. 
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This is a narrative of Mr. Howard's actual personal experiences told by himself. 
thirty-eight he had run through a fortune of half a miilion. 
For a while be drifted aimlessly about Boston. 


$25 in his pocket. 


the notice of the closing out of the Salem “Gazette.” 
that day he was in the town offering to buy ihe “ Gazette.” 





PRODIGAL 
MAYOR HOWARD’S OWN STORY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


At the age of 
He left New York $100,000 in debt, with 
One day his eye was caught by 
Howard's people had come from Salem. By noon 
His offer was refused, and Howard, although 


penniless, started a reform paper of his own, the ‘‘ Dispatch,” which, by desperate expedients and by 


living on a few cents a day, he managed to keep going through the winter. 
He announced himself a candidate, put up a spirited fight, 
His political enemies, however, had begun a criminal libel suit against him, 


to Howard that he run for Mayor of Salem. 
and was elected Mayor. 


One day some one suggested 


and were confident of convicting bim before the end of his term. 


EARER and nearer came the day 
of my trial; and darker and darker 
the prospect seemed to me. All 
the force of my enemies was con- 
centrated in this one final attempt 

to get me in jail. I went to see the lawyer, in 
Louis Brandeis’ office in Boston, who was to try 
my case for me. 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked him. 

“Smile,” said Mr. McClennen. 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“| mean on the witness-stand,” said Mr. 
McClennen. ‘We will take care of the rest. 
All you need to do is to keep cool and smile.” 

Nothing about my case worried this man, at 
any rate. Hewasa quiet, smiling person, cool and 
polished as old ivory; law courts held no terror 
for him. He went on his way, as he had every 
court day for ten years, trying cases —a new one 
nearly every day. And half a dozen young 
lawyers from the Brandeis office were turned 
loose in Salem, scratching every corner for the 
evidence he would want when my turn came. 

My day of judgment came at last — June 14, 
1910. And my enemies gathered to devour me. 
_ Bright and early in the morning the Republican 

county leader, old “Colonel” Peterson, was 
down, waiting for the judge to arrive in town. 
The ancient railroad station echoed to his 
greetings. 

“Ha, ha! Fine day, Judge; fine day,” said 
bluff old hearty Joe, slapping on the back the 


justice who was to try me, as he got off the train. - 


The judge gave every evidence of disgust at 
the performance; but the husky politician rolled 
along beside him to the courthouse, perpetrating 
a continuous series of affectionate assaults on 
him, up to the very steps of the hall of justice. 


It took a day to get the trial fairly started; 
and in the meanwhile the city talked of nothing 
else. The Mayor was on trial for criminal 
libel; would he be convicted? 

My enemies could imagine no other outcome. 
Groups of men appeared on the steps of the 
courthouse, with money to bet —an old politi- 
cal trick in Salem. They were offering odds 
of three to one that | would be sentenced for at 
least a year. They did it for effect on public 
opinion, of course I knew that; but nevertheless 
it did not have a specially cheering influence on 
my feelings. 

My chief enemies —the politicians and 
lawyers whom I had named the “‘gang’’— were 
all present in my audience. Inside of the court 
rail sat “‘Joe” Peterson, Robin Damon, the 
editor of the News, who was responsible for the 
suit, and his lawyer, Michael J. Sullivan. In 
one corner, motionless and silent, was Alderman 
Doyle, whose case against me would come 
later; and, in addition, the whole staff of the 
News —a solid bank of ten reporters — were 
there. They sat and talked together and 
turned their scowls upon me. 

The commonwealth was to be represented by 
the assistant district attorney, Harry Atwill — 
one of those loud, barn-storming young lawyers 
who rise up through the local police-courts into 
politics. He came in, bustling and jerking, 
considerably flustered. 

There followed him Mr. McClennen, my 
lawyer, suave, quiet, almost dangerously polite 
— a handsome, carefully clothed man, with hair 
grown gray in the accumulation of the niceties 
of the law. Behind him six young lawyers 
brought his evidence in hand-bags. The drama 
had begun. 
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HOWARD, 


INSTRUCTED BY HIS LAWYER TO DO NOTHING BUT SMILE, 


SMILES STEADILY AT THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY THROUGH FOUR 
DAYS OF CROSS-EXAMINATION, UNTIL THE LAWYER, IN 
DESPERATION, RUSHES FROM THE COURT-ROOM 





All Salem was there: in front, in the orchestra- 
scats, my enemies; in back, the audience, mostly 
my friends — and among them, few at first, but 
growing greater and greater every day, was the 
delegation of women — the sympathetic women 
who had raised the eight hundred dollars cash 
for my bail. They came in force, at last; many 
of them brought their luncheon with them, and 
made a day of it, eating on the courtHouse steps. 
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Most of the lawyers of the city were there, 
and a good share of the city government. My 
portentous city marshal, whom I had gone out 
of town to select, tramped in and out, and sat 
with my enemies, the staff of the News. I had 
expected this: for weeks he had turned to the 
News as the official historian of his administra- 
tion; for a fortnight he had not deigned to bow 
to me. The issue had come; the city split in 
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EXHAUSTED BY HIS LONG ORDEAL ON THE WITNESS-STAND, NERVOUS 
AND FULL OF FOREBODING, HOWARD, WHILE WAITING FOR THE 
JURY TO DECIDE HIS FATE, SITS [DOWN AND WRITES A 


POEM BEGINNING, 


*“\DARK IS THIS WORLD” 


aia 





two and lined up quite definitely. And my own 
man was openly against me. 

The lawyers began the trial. The opposing 
counsel put in his case, very briefly, for criminal 
libel, technically on eight counts, really on 166— 
the number of separate issues of my paper which 
were complained of. His case was very short; 
the greatest single space of time was given to 
an attempt to introduce in evidence my record 


in New York. It was a tremendous record — 
apparently, a stack of papers six or eight inches 
high; but the judge finally ruled it all out. The 
prosecution closed; the defense began, and my 
gentle-voiced counsel was questioning my dogged 
enemy, Robin Damon. 

He mounted the witness-stand, frowning and 
determined, holding a copy of his newspaper in 
his hand. A square, bristling figure looked 
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down upon the deferential lawyer who was 
questioning him. 

Had he made it a principle to refuse liquor 
advertising in his paper, the News? 

He had. 

“Now, here, I think,” went on the suave, 
friendly voice, doubtfully reading a newspaper 

“ves, here I have a copy of the Lynn News in 
1894. You owned an interest in that paper at 
that time?” 

Yes, he did — a controlling interest, yes. 

“And here, inside, there are liquor adver- 
tisements, are there not?” 
- Step by step, one matter after another, the 
gentle voice led the harsh voice into trouble, and 
anger, and confusion. In half an hour, Damon 
was chewing off strips from his newspaper, and 
scattering them around him; in an hour he asked 
if he might be seated — he was tired. The quiet 
voice drove him on, over the adjournment at 
the end of the day, until the next morning. 
At the beginning of his second day, Damon 
limped in, wearied and anxious. By noon he 
was all but exhausted. He was dismissed. 
The polite voice went on its way, unruffled and 
unworn. Then I was called — the second wit- 
ness for the defense. 


I Smile for the District Attorney 


“Remember,” said McClennen, as | passed 
him. ‘Smile — just smile. That’s all.” 

| mounted the stand. Heaven knows, I felt 
very little like smiling —if I were to consult only 
my own feelings. But I planned to do my best. 

My lawyer was soon through with me. At- 
will approached, roaring, for my cross-examina- 
tion. He was one of those peripatetic lawyers 
who stride up and down court-rooms, hurling 
gigantic questions as they stride. 

“Your name is Arthur Howard?” 

I smiled. “Arthur Howard —yes.”’ I bowed. 

I was very carefully dressed; I had never 
made my toilet more scrupulously in my life. 

“You are the editor of this paper, the 
Dispatch?” 

“Pardon me,” I said; “I didn’t catch that.” 

He repeated the question. Whenever there 
was any excuse, I asked him to repeat. Then I 
smiled and answered. 

One after another, he brought up the alleged 
libels, as they had been printed, and read them. 
Most of them I had written; | assumed responsi- 
bility for allofthem. | had written them in the 
interest of the public, | said, and believed them 
to be correct. I criticized no one’s private 
affairs; | printed no scandal; | had assailed men 
only for acts that concerned the general public. 
Then, as each editorial was taken up, we in- 
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sisted that they must be considered as a whole, 
and the judge ruled in our favor. So every one 
was read aloud by the district attorney — 
from beginning to end. They were all pieces of 
ridicule — generally ending in a doggerel verse. 
And when the reading was done there was not 
a serious face in the court-room — outside of 
the tragic prosecuting attorney, and my row of 
enemies behind him. Atwill stepped before me 
and read my old burlesque on the awarding of 
the city’s contract for electric lights: 

I am anxious for the contract for the town electric light. 
I have got to get the aldermen, so | must get at 

“Mike”; 
I’ve got to get the Mayor’s consent, so I must call on 


And he will get the Salem News, and it wiil be a “go.” 


A wave of laughter ran across the hall. The 
women — my friends — were radiant; the jury 
grinned; the judge shaded his mouth with his 
hand. 

The pacing district attorney strode agitatedly 
in his path in front of the row of my enemies. 

“Hey, leave me out,” said blunt old “Joe” 
Peterson in an excited whisper, pulling the 
district attorney’s cutaway coat-tails as he 
passed him. 

“I’m not mentioning you,” said the district 
attorney — who had the political backing of 
Peterson. “It’s Howard.” 

“‘He’s your witness,” said Peterson. 

“Order!” called the judge. 

“And now, Mr. Howard,” said the district 
attorney, recovering himself, and casting a 
meaning glance at Colonel Peterson. “In one 
of your editorials you speak of Mr. Damon as 
the despot of Salem.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You also allude to his taking orders from 
Colonel Peterson. How is that possible? How 
would a despot do that? How can there be 
two despots at once?” 

“Will you please repeat that, Mr. Atwill?” 
I requested, smiling. 

He repeated it — glancing triumphantly at 
the Colonel. 

I smiled again. “Thank you, Mr. District 
Attorney, for asking that question.” 

‘Don’t thank me; answer!”’ he commanded. 

The feelings of the women in the audience 
were outraged at his manner. 

“Answer!” he cried, banging on the desk 
beside him. 

“Mr. Damon,” I explained, bowing, “is the 
despot of Salem. Mr. Peterson is the despot 
of Essex County.” 

At this Mr. Peterson was so touched that he 
exclaimed “Damn!” in open court. The 
audience laughed again. 
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But, in the meanwhile, we were all under a 
strain. Iwas smiling for my life, you might say; 
and that is not the easiest work in the world — 
day after day. I was on the stand from Thurs- 
day noon throughout the session, all Friday, all 
Saturday, and Monday until noon — four days 
in all. It is littke wonder that tempers gave 
way under the strain. 

| smiled and smiled, and asked that the ques- 
tions be repeated. The district attorney walked 
miles and miles, and roared his larynx loose. 

It was on Saturday that | said ‘‘ Pardon me’ 
and smiled for the thousandth time. The dis- 
trict attorney’s nerves were now very clearly 
beginning to crack under the tension. 

“Your honor,” he called, “I ask that this 
witness be instructed to stop laughing at me. 
his is no laughing matter.” 

“Oh, your honor,” | said, in quick regret, “| 
was not laughing at him. I merely thought he 
was smiling at me, and I smiled back.” 

The district attorney strode muttering on 
his way. 

It was Monday noon before he came to the 
end. He was talking, at the time, of my loss 
of a piece of advertising to the News: 

“Now, Mr. Howard, you were considerably 
upset by the loss of that hundred and eighty- 
four dollars, were you not?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You were not, eh?” he shouted. 

“No, indeed,”’ I said softly. 

“Would anything upset your” he asked. He 
was not striding now; he was dancing up and 
down in one place. 

“| have never seen anything to upset me 
since | came to Salem,” | said, smiling sadly. 

A passionate sense of wrong overcame him. 

“That is all,” he yelled. “I’m through! 
I’m through!” 

He slammed his papers down upon his 
desk, turned, and strode wildly from the 
court-room. 


, 


We Turn on Alderman Doyle 


I had won: | had carried out my counsel’s 
orders and smiled the District Attorney out of 
court. How. much longer | could have held 
out, I am not sure. Smiling has its limit; 
and four days on the witness-stand comes very 
near it. 

As I passed out of the room, I saw my marshal 
sitting with the News force — the friends who 
advertised him. He noticed me not at all. In- 
stead, he was giving vent, in a ponderous 
undertone, to his most recent dictum: 

“Those that break the law must suffer the 
penalty!” 


That was Monday noon, the fifth day of the 
trial. My cross-examination had been the chief 
feature, so far; but now our turn was coming. 
Our opponents had denied that there was any 
graft in Salem; that afternoon we brought 
testimony that there was. 

Suddenly, out of a clear sky, we projected 
three witnesses to show that fifty dollars in cash 
had been handed Doyle, the alderman, in Bos- 
ton for the city fireworks contract. 

It was a shocking and unexpected jolt. 
Naturally, if | was to prove anything, it was 
believed that I would take up the larger 
things concerning which | had written in my 
paper. This sudden turn caught everybody by 
surprise. 

Doyle, the alderman, had sat there through 
the trial, glum, saying nothing, motionless as 
an Indian. When the blow came on him, he 
never moved a muscle; but his ruddy face went 
white as chalk. 

There was a long silence when the testimony 
on the graft was through. Every eye was 
turned on Doyle and on Atwill, the district 
attorney. Atwill arose finally, stammering. 

“This testimony,” he said, “‘concerns a mat- 
ter which occurred outside of this district. I will 
bring it to the attention of the district attorney 
in Boston — where the offense took place.” 

And, after an agitated pause, the trial was 
resumed. 

The testimony was all in that afternoon; we 
put in no more “graft” evidence. The next day 
the counsel gave their arguments, and at four 
o’clock the case had gone to the jury. 

For just one week the strain had continued. 
I was worn out, body and soul. The jury 
stayed out until six. | ate my dinner. There 
was nothing from the jury when | was done. 
Nothing for the next two hours. I presided 
over an aldermen’s meeting from eight until 
nine. Nothing yet. I left the City Hall, and 
went and stood outside the courthouse. 

It was a hot summer night, | remember. The 
jury were in an upstairs room, with the windows 
open. Occasionally one of them would appear 
at a window, and | would hear him call to some 
one behind him. It seemed to me now that 
they would certainiy convict me. 


The Verdict, the Band, and the Flags 


I suddenly realized that I was exhausted and 
nervous. The strain had been too much for 
me; I had reached the end of my endurance. 
For the second time since my misfortunes in 
New York and my arrival in Salem, it seemed 
to me that I was finally crushed. I sat down 
on the long steps of the City Hall, and, taking 
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out a scrap of paper, wrote by the street light 
this melancholy poem: 


Dark is this world; my sun gone down, 
No star of hope for me to rise. 

The face of all things wears a frown, 
Or on the earth or on the skies. 

Go on, unpitying world, go on — 
Pour all thy vengeance on my head, 

And when the cup’s last dregs are gone, 
| then shall have no more to dread. 


The lights in the jury room went out — from 
twelve to two. Then they lighted up again. 
The unfortunate men were arguing through the 
hot summer night. I took my poem, gave it to 
the printers at the Dispatch, and went home and 
tobed. I couldn’tsleep. I had forgotten how. 

At nine o'clock the next morning the jury 
filed in to ask for instructions; at ten o’clock 
they came back again. 

“Gentlemen, what is your verdict?” asked 
the judge. 

“Not guilty!” said the foreman. 

There were not many people in the court- 
room then; there was no demonstration. | 
rushed from the room over to the City Hall, 
and started trying to occupy myself with my 
‘work. I had been there only a few moments 
when my city marshal came lumbering in, drew 
up a chair, and sat close beside me. I looked 
up sharply. : 

“What is it?” I said. “If you want any- 
thing, get through with it; I’m very busy.” 

I noticed with surprise that he was pale, and 
trembled. 

“Charity, charity,” he soliloquized, slapping 
his great knee. ‘‘That’s the word — charity.” 

“What is it?” I said angrily. 

“That’s the word — charity. 
— fortunately, we have won. 
charity toward our enemies. 
do — that’s what we do.”’ 

“1’ve heard about all of this | want,” I said, 
rising. ‘‘ Tell me what you are after, or get out.” 

He finally came to the point. 

“Your friends have hired a band,” he said, 
his voice shaking. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“You know what'll happen if they get out 
with that band,” he said, straightening up at 
last and looking me in my eye. “There'll be a 
riot; the whole town will be out; they’ll tear the 
front off the News office.” 

He was talking sense now, and | knew it. | 
remembered clearly the scenes after my election 
— the crowd singing, “We'll hang Damon to a 
sour apple tree!”’ Public feeling had grown 
more and more bitter during the trial. 

“Don’t let ‘em do it,” he said tremulously. 
“Stop that band playing!” 


We have won 
Now charity, 
That’s what we 
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I called up my friends by ’phone; told them 
under no circumstances to have a band upon 
the street; and warned them, if worst came to 
worst, that I, as Mayor, would act to prevent it. 

They promised; and, with two of them, Ed 
Allen and Bill Sanborn, | drove to Boston in an 
automobile, to take luncheon and get out of the 
way of visitors. On our way back, the machine 
broke down just as we came into Salem. 

We were at the top of a hill; below us lay the 
city; as my eye passed over it I was aston- 





ished. There were flags everywhere — hun- 
dreds of flags. 
“What does that mean?” I asked. ‘“‘What 


” 


are all those flags? 
“They’re celebrating your victory over the 
gang,” said the chauffeur. 


The Graft that (Might Have Been 


My trial was over, and with it the constant 
dread of legal persecution by my enemies. 
They had put out their whole strength in this 
last effort to annihilate me, and had come to 
grief. Doyle, the alderman, clearly had no 
case against me now. A week later the district 
attorney nol-prossed his suit. And, at the same 
time, Doyle announced that he would never 
again run for public office in Salem. 

They had failed to ruin me legally; that was 
a great relief. But financially they had almost 
done so. The action against me had cost 
nothing to its instigators; the State had paid 
expenses. But | must find the money to pay for 
my defense — some five thousand dollars all 
together. Before the trial, the Dispatch had 
in six months grown more prosperous than | 
had ever dreamed it would. I had a good 
eight-page daily paper, which employed all 
together fifteen people. But, of course, | had 
accumulated nothing. To raise money for my 
trial, | had to strip the paper of all the money 
it could raise, and mortgage its machinery. 
And then | could not see my way out. How- 
ever, | was able to keep along; and it was with 
a great sense of thankfulness that | turned 
from my trial to my routine work as Mayor, 
not only free from apprehension, but with the 
satisfaction of knowing that the sympathy and 
support of the city were with me. 

The annual achievements of the administra- 
tion of a small city like Salem shrink to pretty 
small interest outside of its own borders. | 
believe I put through much more than the usual 
amount of local improvement. But what | 
pride myself most upon, in my own heart, is 
what I did not do. I was a poor man,—at 
times in desperate need of money,— but no one 
in Salem every believed or said | took graft. 
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There was plenty of chance, from the first. 
Salem, it is true, is a city where political graft 
is amazingly small and mean; for it has been 
run for years by amazingly small political crea- 
tures. But what graft there was centered in the 
power of the Mayor; and | am positive that if 
| had indicated even the slightest interest I 
could have taken the considerable sum of ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars from my year in office. 
As it was, I had several offers of considerable size. 
The appointment of another city marshal than 
Harris would have been worth to me two thou- 
sand dollars, at least: a local drinking club was 
ready to pay thirty dollars a week to be left 
alone; a place of entertainment offered six hun- 
dred dollars to be allowed to stay open Sunday. 
All this was brought to my attention at once, 
in the first few weeks after my election. After 
that I heard very little; they had “tried me 
out,” and dropped me. 

I not only had no graft: being a stranger in 
the city, | had no political machine, and conse- 
quently | had no followers to place in the small 
jobs in the city service. For the same reason, | 
could stop the continual dribbling leaks in giving 
out little city contracts to political friends. 

My city supplies were bought from the lowest 
bidder; I raised the pay of the young women 
who actually did the work of the office-holders 
in City Hall; | established three branch libraries; 
I painted and repaired schoolhouses; and | 
built one greatly needed addition to a grammar 
school. Small things, of course; but Salem is 
a small place. : 


My Scarlet Fever Epidemic 


The schools were of special interest to me 
always — because of my relations with the 
children. Whatever else | might be, I was 
“the children’s Mayor.” 

Soon after my trial occurred the graduation 
exercises in the public schools. | observed this 
by writing a personal letter to every child who 
graduated from either the grammar schoo! or 
the high school — some four hundred letters. 

I spoke, too — according to the Salem custom 

to the graduates of the high school. It was 
so soon after the strain of my trial that I prac- 
tically broke down before | had finished my 
speech. And soon afterward | had another and 
unexpected call on me. 

Scarlet fever broke out in one part of the 
town, and there was a good deal of anxiety 
over it. I was sitting in my office in the empty 
City Hall one Sunday morning, trying to catch 
up with my work, when one of the overseers of 
the poor came in, with a friend, from a visit to 
the pest-house. 
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“The children,” he said, “are asking for you 
down there. But of course you can’t go.” 

“There was a mayor, when they had an epi- 
demic about in the ’60’s,”’ said his companion, 
looking far away at the corner of the ceiling, 
“who had his nerve with him. He used to go 
out and visit the sick ones at the hospital.” 

I arose. ‘‘Let’s go down,” I said. 

So I went down and saw the children of the 
pest-house. I repeated the visit once or twice 
later. I can’t say I was anxious to go. But 
apparently it was the job of a life-sized mayor 
to visit the pest-houses in Salem. So | went, 
and when | got back I smoked innumerable 
cigars. They were no safeguard, | suppose; 
still, it comforted me to think they might act 
as a germicide. 


The Marshal Crushes ‘Rebellion 


I hadn’t got through my epidemic long be- 
fore | had my strike. The shoe-workers were 
establishing unions in the local shops, and trou- 
ble developed. One morning a good share of 
the shoe-shop employees in town walked out — 
a thousand or fifteen hundred men. 

It was something of a personal blow to me, 
as well as official trouble — for some of the shoe 
manufacturers had taken an interest in my 
paper. They did this just after my trial, when 
a dozen of the prominent business men of Salem 
started to put in money and become directors 
of my enterprise. The development of the shoe 
strike resulted in the removal of the shoe manu- 
facturers from my board of directors; and after 
that I had little more support from the business 
interests of Salem. 1 was compelled to stagger 
along under my debts as best I could. 

But I saw at once what a strike of that kind 
would mean to the city; and | felt that, as 
Mayor, I should do something to prevent it. 
Almost at once I sent out a letter asking both 
sides to submit their difficulties to a committee 
of arbitration. The workmen agreed,-but the 
manufacturers refused. 

A week passed; a fortnight; three weeks — 
and no settlement. In the meanwhile, my 
valiant city marshal had taken in hand the 
defense of the city from violence. 

There was no sign whatever of trouble at the 
start; but it occurred to the marshal to make a 
daily demonstration of strength, which would 
serve as a perpetual insurance of peace. So, 
every noon and every night, he appeared before 
the mills with a squad of a dozen or two dozen 
policemen, and started a public drill. 

Nothing so spectacular has yet been at- 
tempted on the New York opera stage. In 
command, the tremendous marshal, his over- 
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hanging gray mustache reaching to a gorgeous 
new uniform, an ingenious creation of his own, 
covered with wads and bunches of yellow braid. 
Behind him, his squad of men, dragged un- 
willingly from the sedentary life of Salem police- 
men for this act of cruel military display — 
single file, by twos, by fours, march! — before 
the astounded eyes of the local populace. 

The strikers had not gathered around the 
shops at first; but now they thronged the streets 
every noon and night, drawn by these martial 
exercises. They were good-natured still; but 
every day their gatherings grew larger. 

The shop-owners were more and more dis- 
turbed. The marshal grew daily more anxious; 
and finally he came to me and insisted that | 
ride down with him and speak to the crowd at 
closing time. I consented to do what I could, 
and we drove down, one evening, in the police 
runabout. The crowd was there, waiting for 
the vesper drill. 

The marshal arose impressively in our run- 
about. 

“Gentlemen,” he thundered — and, seeing 
some girls hanging out of the factory windows, 
—“‘and ladies. In the presence of his honor 
the Mayor, | quote you Chapter , Section 
of the Revised Statutes of the Common- 
wealth concerning illegal assemblies; and | 
command you to depart in peace to your 
homes. His honor the Mayor will now address 
you.” 

The crowd discharged a great roar of laughter 
as he sat down. I arose slowly and waited for 
them to finish. There was a deep silence. 

“Boys,” I said, “I’m hungry. And I can’t 
go home while there’s a crowd like this in the 
streets. Won’t you please hurry up and get 
through with this meeting, so I can have my 
supper?” 

They laughed, and began to break up into 
groups and leave. We didn’t have any more 
trouble that day, nor, for that matter, was there 
any violence afterward. There was really no 
danger of serious disturbance from the strikers 
at any time. And finally, after the loss and 
disaster of a big strike for three weeks, the 
manufacturers consented to meet their em- 
ployees, as | had asked them to do in the be- 
ginning. They reached an agreement, and the 
shops started running again. But my personal 
relations with the manufacturers was never so 
close again. 








Perambulation 


The summer was a hard one, but it was not 
without its lighter, happier moments. I had 


my trial, an epidemic, and a big strike; but | 


was singularly fortunate in having, also, the 
enumeration of the city islands and the solemn 
high exercise of perambulation both fall upon 
my year of office. 

Looking back on history, it seemed to me 
that among the chief emoluments of minor 
offices in Salem were the solemn official oppor- 
tunities of public eating. There was little or 
no salary, but tremendous and Homeric ban- 
queting. In former days the calendar was 
full of public feast-days, and minor junkets 
were still religiously continued by the city 
officials. 

The city of Salem originally owned twelve or 
fifteen islands in its harbor; and many of them 
still belong to it. Once in every two years the 
city government and officials hire a tug and go 
out eating among the islands. This city feast- 
day fell in my year of office, and the islands 
were duly enumerated by a party of about fifty. 
Intruders on city property were given warning. 
The man on Tinkers Island was given his 
biennial notice to depart; and an attacking 
party, consisting of the marshal and two alder- 
men, boarded another city island occupied by 
a merry party of two young men and two at- 
tractive young women, and were repulsed. The 
inspection, however, was a very successful one; 
the islands were all located on the map, and all 
did justice to the plenteous feast. 

About a month afterward came the still more 
serious duty of perambulation. This function 
comes once in every five years, and concerns the 
proper locations of the stones which mark the 
boundaries of the city. 

We started out in the early morning, the 
aldermen and most of the City Hall officials — 
a row of four or five hacks. Automobiles would 
not do for this ancient ceremony. It must be 
performed in hacks. At the end of the line 
came the commissary department —a_ barge- 
load of sandwiches and their customary 
solvents, in charge of the ancient messenger 
of City Hall. 

We proceeded to the Peabody line, where, 
approaching from that town, we saw the line 
of official Peabody hacks. The stone was still 
there. I clasped hands with the chairman of the 
Peabody selectmen over it; the united officials 
visited our barge of sandwiches; and then the 
combined body moved forward to the next 
town. 

Salem is a many-sided city; there are some 
half dozen towns upon her borders. We ap- 
proached them in order; shook hands; and with- 
drew to our lunch-barge. Then, augmented by 
new Officials, we passed on. The strictest eti- 
quette was preserved. Salem, the oldest city, 
ranged her hacks ahead; and, following them 
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DETERMINED TO PROTECT HIS TOWN FROM VIOLENCE, HOWARD TURNS | 


HIS ATTENTION TO THE POLICE FORCE. HE IS DISAPPOINTED 
TO FIND THAT HALF OF HIS MEN ARE BETWEEN SIXTY 
AND EIGHTY YEARS OLD 








in order of seniority, came the other towns and 
cities. I was in the head hack. Looking back, 
| watched the tail of the procession of hacks 
stretch out and away over the horizon of the 
country road, like an Italian undertaker’s dream 
of a funeral procession. When the officials of 
Lynn joined us the line became immense. 

At one o'clock we gathered at a banquet at 
Nahant; and after a sojourn of two or three 


O2 


hours of further eating we started out again, 
navigating the remainder of our route. The 
last tired memory in my mind of that tremen- 
dous cruise is the sight of a town official, who 
had sadly over-banqueted, earnestly shaking 
hands with me over the last boundary stone, 
and delivering an oration on the beauties of 
Salem and my own personal character, while 
supported from behind by two assistants. 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF SCARLET FEVER BREAKS OUT IN THE TOWN. 
HOWARD, ON HEARING THAT THE SICK CHILDREN ARE ASKING 
FOR HIM, EXPOSES HIMSELF TO THE INFECTION, RECKLESS 
OF CONSEQUENCES 








The stones were all there; another quinquen- 
nial eating expedition had passed into local 
history; and | returned to the routine of my 
daily work as Mayor. 


The Expensive Luxury of Being Mayor 


But my term as Mavor was now coming to 


its end. I had stated, in my campaign the 


year before, that | would serve only one year if 
elected, and | intended to keep my promise. 
But if | had wanted to break it I could not have 
done so. Being Mayor was a luxury a poor 
man could not afford. 

On October 10, 1910, | made a pubjic an- 
nouncement that | would not run again for 
Mayor; gave a summary of what my adminis- 
tration had done up to date; and with this I 
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published the following little table of my ex- 


penses to that time: 


Traveling expenses and carriage hire....... $600 
Extra pay to secretary and stenographer. 785 
Subscriptions to charities......... 300 
Entertaining out-of-town officials . 400 
Relief to people in distress. .... . 600 
Distributed to children... .. 300 
Extra postage..... 115 
Miscellaneous 200 

otal.... $3,300 


This was to October first. I was getting 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, and by the end 
of the full year I had paid out in extra expenses 
well toward three times what | got for my 
services. My paper wasn’t making any money; 
in fact, at the end of October matters came to 
a crisis in which I lost my press for debt and 
was compelled to suspend publication of the 
Dispatch for over a week. From a financial 
standpoint, | have concluded, the salary of the 
mayor in our average small city is ridiculous — 
unless it is intended to restrict the holders of 
this office to rich men. It is impossible for a 
poor man to hold the office, and keep honest, 
and pay his bills. 

My year was about over. My record, in a 
general way, was about completed. But | 
had made one mistake which | intended to cor- 
rect, if | possibly could; that was my appoint- 
ment of a city marshal. 

I had not been deceived in him, morally; he 
was an entirely — in fact, a spectacularly — 
honest man. But there was something more 
inaccessible and even more galling than dis- 
honesty. He had become a town joke. His 
violent uniform, his walrus-like mustache, his 
posing on Town House Square, his swinging 
gestures, and his continual phrase, “I know the 
law,”’ had become by-words and nicknames to 
the whole place. 

All this reacted badly on the administration 
of justice. We had cleared up the town splen- 
didly at the opening of the year. Prize-fights, 
which had made Salem a center of drunken 
carnivals for the toughs of the surrounding 
country, were discontinued, loafers were driven 
off the streets, and illegal liquor-selling had been 
stopped. But now the rough element laughed 
as the marshal stationed his gilded uniform on 
Town House Square and discussed his daring 
deeds and temperament with the old-line poli- 
ticians; and — the town being now no-license 

- kitchen bar-rooms and drug-stores were sell- 
ing liquor all over Salem. 

| could scarcely get rid of my marshal on the 
ground that he was a joke, especially when | 
needed the coSperation of those solemn crea- 
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tures, my aldermen, in doing so; and when, as 
the end of my term approached, I realized this, 
| turned again to my old weapon: | started to 
laugh him out of town with my newspaper. We 
began with the wild adventure of the porcupine. 

It had been unknown, until that summer, 
that the city marshal was a hunter of big game. 
It came to the public attention first when he 
appeared at the head of the street parade of a 
Wild West Show which had come to town, and 
discussed his hunting experiences in the West. 
From that time on, tales of his savage expedi- 
tions upon the wild creatures of the frontier 
held breathless audiences. 


The Porcupine and the Fur Coat 


One day in the first part of November, the 
telephone in the police station rang, and an 
excited voice announced that there was a wild 
animal in a tree in South Salem — which is a 
country about as wild as the northern part of 
Manhattan Island. The marshal, taking a 
shot-gun, drove to the scene of trouble and shot 
a porcupine. He dragged it home, had it 
stuffed, and presented it with monumental cere- 
mony to a local museum, where it now resides. 
The next day the sad voice of a boy was heard 
over the police telephone, complaining that some 
one had shot his pet porcupine. 

We chronicled this affair, when it happened, 
with a heroic first-page story headed in tre- 
mendous type: 


MARSHAL ON THE JOB 

KILLS A PORCUPINE IN A SOUR APPLE TREE 
For weeks we continued to celebrate this 
exploit, in prose and verse, in every way we 
could conceive. 

All this began while I was still Mayor, but 
most of it was carried on afterward, when my 
term of office was done. I was freer then to get 
after the man I had appointed. He intended 
to stay; but I intended he should go. I believed 
he was a detriment to the city, and a standing 
reflection on my administration as Mayor. 

As a campaign of laughter the porcupine was 
highly successful — but not nearly so much so 
as the story of the fur coat, which we started 
after it. The porcupine moved the marshal to 
roars of denunciation — the fur coat resolved 
him to tears. 

The story itself was very simple. A fur coat, 
whose ownership was unknown, had been 
taken from a woman shoplifter and laid away 
in the public station. It did not appear with 
the other stolen goods in the station, and the 
marshal, when asked where it was, made a mys- 
tery of its whereabouts by refusing to state 
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frankly who had it. We then gladly and freely 
exploited the mystery of the fur coat. 

“Where is the fur coat?” we asked in sten- 
torian type. 

“The marshal knows,” we stated. 

We printed great stickers and pasted them on 
posts and fences and the freight-cars going out 
of the city. The mysterious question was asked 
wherever Salem’s freight-cars penetrated. And 


day by day it pursued the marshal on his pom- 
It was posted on the front steps 
of his boarding-house, on the looking-glass in 
The Dispatch repeated hundreds of 
times, in solid columns, the same old question; 
I wrote essays and ballads upon it; the boys 


pous rounds. 


his room. 


Sang it in the street: 


“Where is the fur coat?”’ 
“Who shot the porcupine?” 
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It affected deeply the feelings of that solemn 
personage, my marshal. He was a curious 
man, with a peculiar affection of the eyes which 
caused him to weep on the smallest provocation. 
From declamation, he passed to tears. Yet for 
months he would not resign, until, finally, a 
vote of the city concerning placing the marshal- 
ship under civil service showed the population 
three to one against him; and he went at last — 
laughed out of the city. 

He departed in low spirits. 

“TI have a fur coat which my wife gave me 
six years ago,” he stated, in tears. “I haven’t 
been able to wear it on the street since the 
Dispatch began printing that story about fur 
coat mysteries. It isn’t right; it’s all wrong.” 

And so my marshal left forever. 

Alderman Doyle, my old enemy, also went 
at the end of the year. From a city political 
leader, he sank back into private life—a 
changed man. In a year’s time his hair went 
white. Never yet has the district attorney 
brought action against him on the testimony 
brought out at my trial. It is just as well, per- 
haps. He has been troubled enough. 





“*To-Morrow’ll be the Gladdest Day’’ 


My one year was done, and | had expected 
to drop out of the city government entirely. 
But when | said that | would not run again for 
Mavor, my enemies, after recovering from their 
surprise, promptly stated that it was because 
I knew | could not be reélected. Consequently, 
just a week before election, 1 announced that | 
would run for the board of aldermen, to prove 
that they were wrong. With no campaign what- 
ever, outside ®f two or three speeches, I was 
elected fourth in a field of thirty candidates, 
with a vote twenty per cent larger than | had 
received the year before for Mayor. 

The end of my year came at last — the most 
eventful year of a very active life. I had taken 
charge of a city to which I was an entire stran- 
ger. Though always, Heaven knows, a poor 
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Following this will come the first of three 


articles by Arthur Howard, on “ Selling Jewelry to American Millionaires’ 





enough financier when my own affairs were con- 
cerned, | had expended the city’s half-million- 
dollar budget with economy, and had put in 
about a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
worth of permanent improvements,—an unusual 
amount for Salem,— with practically no in- 
crease in the bonded debt. 

My administration had checked illegal liquor- 
selling, made the streets orderly, fixed up the 
schoolhouses, and administered justice with 
equality between man and man. Whenever 
possible, | had heard and done what I could to 
carry out the wishes and best interests of the 
general public who had elected me. For from 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day, I had been en- 
gaged in the official or semi-official work as 
Mayor. Outside of my regular duties, | had 
spoken three hundred times and attended about 
nine hundred and fifty different entertainments. 

I prided myself — not unnaturally —on a 
number of things that I had done. But my great- 
est satisfaction was over the fact that I went ina 
poor man, and came out poorer than I went in. 
| had taken no graft, and had done my best to 
break up grafting. I knew now that in my 
personal affairs | was to have an uphill fight to 
pay my debts and get my newspaper back upon 
its feet. But I believed I could do both. 

| don’t want any one to think from this re- 
hearsal of my work that I take my record 
as Mayor over-seriously. Over-seriousness is 
certainly not my main trouble. I was glad to 
become Mayor of Salem, and I was glad to leave 
the office. And in casting off the official duties 
of the head of Salem, at the beginning of January, 
1911, | gave my valedictory by printing in the 
Dispatch an entirely cheerful poem which began: 


Don’t you wake and call me early, or disturb me, do 
you hear? 

For to-morrow’ll be the gladdest day I’ve had for 
just a year. 


To-morrow | will rest in bed, without a thought or 
care 

For some one else will take my place; no more will 
I be Mayor. 
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Preceding instalment.—Jobn G. Slade and Bernard L. Majendie are leading figures in a threatened financial 
panic. Slade’s position depends upon his knowledge of Majendie’s fitness to weather the storm — a knowledge he 
seeks from Rita Kildair, whom he tries to dominate, and who in turn fascinates his primitive nature. Rita 1s to 


give a supper that Majendie will attend just after learning of his financial fate. 


Slade plays upon Rita’s love of 


jewels by leaving with her a ruby ring, partly as gift, partly as bribe. 


Rita’s supper is bohemian, both in choice of guests and informality of service. 


The guests act as chefs and 


butlers, circulating through the rooms of the apartment, from the dining-room, past Rita’s bedroom, to the kitchen. 


Rita had left her rings pinned to a cushion in the bedroom. 
With the exception of Majendie, of Beecher, a clean-souled boy engrossed in 


she discovers the ruby ring 1s missing. 


The guests are seated, awaiting her coming, when 


the new attractions of the charming actress Nan Charters, and of Slade, not present until after the supper prepara- 
tions, none of her guests are inaccessible to sudden temptation. 

Rita returns to the dining-room, announces the theft, and declares her intention of counting one hundred in the 
dark. At the hundredth count the lights will be lit. Should the ring be on the table, no action will be taken; but, if 


not, she will send for a detective to search the guests. 


The count proceeds to sixty-one, when is heard a clatter on the table. 
the end, the lights are lit, and the table 1s discovered bare. 


but stolen again before the hundredth count. 


CHAPTER IV 
OR a full, strained moment not a 
sound escaped the company, even 
the strongest natures; Slade, Ma- 
jendie, and Rita Kildair seemed 
powerless to grasp what had taken 
place. Then the realization came, in a flash. 
What the first thief had failed to carry through, 
another had boldly dared: a man or a woman, 
deliberately or hysterically, had seized the 
opportunity that had lain there, in the darkness, 
between the sixty-first second and the hun- 
dredth count. 

The match in Slade’s hand burned his fingers 
and went out. In the sudden blackness a dozen 
cries were heard: 

“Light the candle.” 

“Turn on the electric light.” 

“Search the floor.” 

“Stolen again!” 

“Ghastly!” 

“A light! A light!” 

Another match sputtered, and one candle 
caught the flame and flung its expanding circles 
of light around them. 

“It must have rolled to the floor,” said 
Majendie’s voice, among the first. 

“Nonsense!” broke in Slade’s powerful bass. 
“There are no carpets; we would have heard it. 


Rita imperturbably continues the count to 
The ring had been returned at the count of sixty-one, 


There is a second thief here. Every one must 
be searched. Mrs. Kildair, if you wish 1’ll call 
up_my detective agency.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Kildair instantly, and her 
voice had regained its calm. “I will attend to 
that myself.” 

She went quickly to the door into the bed- 
room, unlocked it, passed through, and locked 
it again. A moment later the impatient ring of 
a telephone was heard. 

In the-ill-lit studio the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Every one seemed, by a common im- 
pulse, to desire to escape to the farthest ends 
of the room, stumbling and bumping against 
one another in the obscurity. Some instinct 
impelled Beecher to Nan Charters’ side. He 
took her arm with a strong, reassuring grip, ex- 
pecting to find her still shaken with emotion; 
but, to his amazement, he found her entirely 
collected. ~ 

“Thank you, I am all right,” she said, releas- 
ing herself, with a little smile. 

“Are you sure?” he said doubtfully. 

At this moment, as he stood staring at her, 
perplexed, Slade’s voice rang out peremptorily: 

“The electric lights — some one turn on the 
lights!”’ 

He left her, and, going to the wall toward the 
ante-chamber, pressed the three buttons em- 
bedded there. Instantly the great room was 
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showered with a brutal glare. Near the piano, 
Mrs. Cheever was sunk in an arm-chair, in a 
seemingly hysterical state, while Mr. Cheever, 
glass in hand, was bending over her; Mrs. 
Bloodgood was seated at the dining-table, her 
head resting in her hands; Garraboy and Blood- 
good were turning in the middle of the floor. 
Only Maud Lille, stoic and alert, remained at 
her original place. Slade and Majendie were 
carefully exploring the floor. 

Beecher did not at once return to his compan- 
ion. Her sudden change perplexed him with 
thoughts that he did not wish to analyze too 
deeply. He expected that she would rejoin Mrs. 
Bloodgood; but the young actress, as though 
purposely avoiding her, went finally to where 
Maud Lille was standing, and said, with a com- 
mand that startled Beecher: 

“Mr. Majendie, there is always a chance 
that the ring may have rolled off the table and 
been caught in somebody’s dress. Such things 
have happened again and again. I suggest that 
every woman make a careful search.”’ 

“ Miss Charters is quite right,” said Majendie, 
who, advancing to the middle of the studio, 
repeated the suggestion. “The situation is 
frightful; we must take every precaution to 
avoid the chances of an accident.” 

The four women immediately began to exam- 
ine the ruffles and draperies of their skirts — 
without success. 

\ll at once the door at the back of the room 
opened, and Mrs. Kildair reappeared. 

“| shall have the detectives here — a man 
and a woman — within half an hour,” she said. 
“There is nothing to do but wait.” 

She seated herself in a chair near the door, 
her hands stretched out over the arms, her head 
lowered. Every one sat down, with the excep- 
tion of Maud Lille, who, however, shifted a 
little so as to have the support of the piano. 
No one spoke; the situation had passed beyond 
comment. 

On the dining-table the little alcohol-lamp 
under a chafing-dish burnt itself out unnoticed. 
At the end of thirty-five minutes, during which 
every one had been intent on the torturous 
progress of the clock, a sudden buzz was heard. 

Mrs. Kildair rose and, passing out by way of 
the bedroom, was heard talking behind the 
closed doors that led into the hall, a sound 
followed by the indistinguishable jumble of 
voices. 

A nervous five minutes, and she reappeared, 
with the same incomprehensible calm that had 
marked her during the period in the dark. 

“The women will go into the bedroom,” she 
said, without variation of her voice. “The men 
will be searched in the dining-room.” 
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“One moment,” said Slade, taking a step in 
advance. 

Mrs. Kildair turned with a start, the first 
agitation noticeable. 

“It is absolutely necessary for me to keep an 
appointment at ten o'clock,” he said, glancing 
at the clock, which stood at the last quarter. 
“As | was not here when the ring was first 
stolen, I ask the privilege of being examined 
the first.” 

At this there was a murmur, and Mrs. Kil- 
dair hesitated. 

Slade, giving a disdainful shoulder to the pro- 
test, strode deliberately to Mrs. Kildair and 
spoke with her in a low voice. At the end of a 
moment Mrs. Kildair nodded as though con- 
vinced, and, going to the folding doors, unlocked 
them. Outside, a man in a dark business suit, 
as grimly correct as an undertaker, was waiting 
with folded arms. 

Slade bowed and passed into the hall, shutting 
the doors behind him, while Mrs. Kildair came 
back slowly, evidently running over in her mind 
the order of selection. 

“Mrs. Bloodgood,” she said finally, “will you 
go first?” 

Mrs. Bloodgood, surprised at the formal ap- 
pellation, rose hastily, and started blindly for 
the vestibule through which Slade had passed. 

“In my bedroom, please,” said Mrs. Kildair. 

The young woman checked herself, faltering 
a little, and entered the bedroom, where, for a 
moment, could be seen the drab figure of an- 
other woman, ornamented by a little toque 
with a red feather. 

“Mrs. Kildair,” said Majendie, rising, “‘it 
is equally important for me to leave as soon 
as possible. While I know that I ask a favor, 
possibly all of you know that my affairs are at 
a vital stage, and I should appreciate it very 
much if there were no objection to my being 
examined the next.” 

He turned, with a courteous bow, as he con- 
cluded. 

“IT am perfectly willing,” said Beecher at 
once. 

“TI am not,” said Bloodgood, while Cheever 
made a gesture of dissent. 

“Nor I,” said Garraboy. “I have my own 
appointment, that means a great deal tome. | 
regret that I can not accede to Mr. Majendie’s 
request.” 

“These gentlemen are quite within their 
rights,” said Majendie, accepting the refusal 
with the same courtesy. He thanked Beecher 
with a smile, and added: “If you are willing, 
Mrs. Kildair, shall we draw lots for it?” 

“Quite so,” said Mrs. Kildair, and she arranged 
four slips in her fingers and tendered them. 
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Majendie drew the longest, and was, there- 
fore, forced to wait until Garraboy, Bloodgood, 
and Cheever had passed ahead. He glanced at 
the clock with a sudden, uneasy look, and re- 
turned to his chair; but, for the first time, a 
frown appeared on his face, while his fingers tore 
into bits the slip of paper, which he did not 
notice he had retained. 

Beecher was unpleasantly aware that Garra- 
boy was watching him, and this scrutiny, which 
might have been inspired by a personal jealousy, 
struck him as a deliberate suspicion. He re- 
turned the look with a belligerent intensity, 
conscious in his own mind that he had already 
formed a prejudice as to the identity of the 
second thief. 

“A woman might have taken the ring on 
impulse,” he thought uneasily, “but only a 
man could have had the cold daring to take it 
the second time.” 

He eliminated Majendie by an instinctive re- 
jection; Slade appeared an equally impossible 
solution. 

“It’s Cheever, Bloodgood, or Garraboy,”’ he 
thought. ‘And Cheever hasn’t the nerve — | 
don’t believe it. It’s Bloodgood or Garraboy — 
and Garraboy is the most likely.” 

Suddenly a hot, panicky feeling came to him. 
What if the real thief — Garraboy, for instance 
—had slipped the ring into his own pocket? 
He unlocked his hands and hurriedly searched 
his clothes. Then, annoyed at seeing this child- 
ish action come under the notice of the broker, 
he shifted in his seat and glanced toward Nan 
Charters. To his surprise, he found again the 
same indications of nervousness in the concen- 
tration of her eye on the door leading into the 
bedroom. 

At this moment Mrs. Bloodgood emerged, 
and Mrs. Cheever went in. At once the nervous 
tension of his companion seemed to relax, and 
she sank back in her seat, with an indifferent 
glance around the room. 

“Decidedly, there is something queer be- 
tween the two,” he thought, mystified. 

In the studio the same stony silence was 
maintained. Through the open doors that led 
to the ante-chamber Slade reappeared, hesi- 
tated a moment as if to reénter the studio, then 
bowed and went out. Behind him the detective 
was seen waiting. Garraboy rose and immedi- 
ately passed into the back. Mrs. Bloodgood 
had taken her seat apart, staring ahead as 
though by a difficult process of mental control, 
for at times her glance, despite the conscious- 
ness of her husband’s espionage, flashed over to 
where Majendie was impatiently following the 
movements of the clock. 

When Garraboy’s search had ended, he fol- 
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lowed the precedent of Slade, bowed without 


speaking, and departed; while Bloodgood, 
guarding the same silence, passed into the din- 
ing-room. Maud Lille succeeded Mrs. Cheever, 
who returned in the same state of agitation 
that she had shown from the beginning. She 
started to approach her husband, when Mrs. 
Kildair’s controlled voice was heard: 

“Not there, please, Mrs. Cheever. Kindly sit 
at this side of the room with Mrs. Bloodgood.” 

Mrs. Cheever flushed instantly, and sank, or 
rather collapsed, in the chair which had been 
indicated. 

All at once there came another ring, followed 
by two or three impatient taps on the outer 
door. There was a sudden stir in the room, 
where all nerves were clearly on edge, and Mrs. 
Cheever gave a little scream. 

“I'll answer,” said Cheever, rising. 

“Wait,” said Mrs. Kildair. She started 
toward the door, and then, changing her mind, 
as if unwilling to relax her surveillance of events 
in the studio, stopped. “‘Mr. Beecher, please,” 
she said thoughtfully, “‘see who it is.” 

And she moved slightly toward the half- 
drawn portiéres, to hear and at the samertime 
to be concealed. 

Garraboy was outside, a coat on his arm. 

“Excuse me,” he said, without emotion. 
took the wrong Stupid of me. 
found it out.” 

“I tlooks like mine,’’said Beecher, examining it. 

“Probably is,”’ said Garraboy, who extracted 
another coat of similar appearance from the 
rack, plunged into the pockets, and nodded. 
“Sure enough. Sorry. Good night.” 

So thoroughly disagreeable an impression had 
the broker produced upon Beecher that, in a 
moment of suspicion, moved by an incredible 
thought, he ran his hands hastily through the 
pockets. 

“| shouldn’t have been surprised,”’ he grum- 
bled to himself, and returned to the studio, 
where the conversation had been overheard. 
The search continued, ended, and, as all ex- 
pected, no trace of the ring was found. 

Mrs. Kildair excused herself, evidently main- 
taining her calm with difficulty. The guests, 
murmuring inarticulate phrases, took their 
wraps, and young Beecher found himself 
shortly in a coupé beside Nan Charters. 

For several moments neither spoke, each 
absorbed in his own speculations. Beecher 
studied the figure at his side with covert glances, 
amazed at the transformation from the child- 
like charm which had first fascinated him. An 
hour before he had begun to wonder how far 
that feeling might develop in him; now, as he 
watched her, he was conscious of a dispassion- 
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ate, almost resentful analysis. The fragrance 
of her perfume, a little too overpowering, filled 
the interior of the coupé. She herself, bending 
slightly forward, one elbow against the window- 
pane, pressed her ungloved knuckles against her 
chin, while her glance, set and controlled, was 
lost in the cloudy shadows and striped reflec- 
tions of the street without. 

“What is terrible in such a situation,” she 
said musingly, but without turning, “is that 
any one may be suspected.” 

The words were spoken with almost an abso- 
lute change of personality. The very tone 
brought to him an increased antagonism. 

“Quite true,” he said. “You may have 
taken it the first time, and I the second.” 

She turned and tried to distinguish his ex- 
pression; but, if he had hoped to startle, he was 
disappointed. She said, quite possessed: 

“Why do you put it that way?” 

“Because | am convinced that the second 
time was the deliberate action of a man, and 
that the first was the impulse of a woman.” 

“Why a woman the first time?” 

“That is simply my feeling. A woman would 
not calculate the chances of detection, would 
have kept the ring on her person, and would 
have restored it. What do you think?” 

“Possibly,” she said, her glance returning to 
the street. 

“But you don’t agree with me,” 
leaning a little forward. 

“| don’t know.” 

“Miss Charters, will you allow me to ask 
you a question?” 

“What? Yes.” 

“Don’t you know that a woman took it the 
first time?” 

She turned very slowly and looked at him 
steadily a moment. 

“I do not know,” she said at last. 

“But you suspect,” he persisted. 

“Do you know, Mr. Beecher, that this is a 
very strange question,” she said. “Exactly 
what are you implying? Do you, by any 
chance, suspect me?” 

She said the last words gently, with a return 
of the first manner which had so held him. And 
again, without being able to resist, he felt the 
charm on his He knew absolutely 
nothing about her. At times the most direct 
suspicions had entered his mind; but all at 
once he heard himself answering: 

“| know nothing in the world about you, 
Miss Charters, but my instinct tells me that is 
absolutely impossible.” 

“Only?” 

“Only I can not forget your agitation at 
certain moments.” 


he said, 


senses. 
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“Naturally; that is my temperament.” 

“You are perfectly calm now, and you were 
perfectly calm at certain times to-night.” 

She turned suddenly in her seat and faced 
him, saying sharply: 

“What do you mean?” 

“May I speak frankly?” 

“TI ask you to do so,” she said peremptorily. 

“TI think — in fact, | am convinced — that 
you suspect who took the ring in the first place.” 

The cab was grinding against the curb. She 
put out her hand hurriedly, as if the impulse 
were to jump from the carriage. But immedi- 
ately she checked the movement, and turned, 
saying very simply and directly: 

“Do you wish to be my friend?” 

“You know I do,” he said, surprised. 

“Then, if you do, and trust me, never ask 
that question again —or make the slightest 
reference to it.” 

She held out her hand. He took it, but with- 
out an answer, opened the door, saw her to her 
vestibule, and returned silent and moody, turn- 
ing over again and again in his mind the sudden 
contradiction in her character. 

“| wonder if she repels or attracts me most,” 
he said, tramping over the quiet pavements, 
which flung back the riotous thumping of his 
cane. But, as he went aimlessly along, he felt 
again creeping over him the suddenness of her 
charm and a certain unsatisfied restlessness to 
see her again, which came to him with the faint 
scent of the perfume that had clung to his coat. 

All at once he stopped. 

“I’ve got to get to the bottom of all this 
affair,” he said abruptly. “I believe she’s as 
straight as they make ’em; I’d wager my soul 
on it — but I’ve got to know!” 

And, boarding a surface car, he returned to 
Rita Kildair’s. 


CHAPTER V 


He had arrived at the studio building and 
entered the lower vestibule before he was aware 
of the lateness of the hour. He pulled out his 
watch, and found that it was almost midnight. 

“Good heavens!” he said, taking a step back. 
“1 quite forgot the time.” He started to go, 
then turned to the switchboard. ‘“‘Could | 
telephone up to Mrs. Kildair’s apartment?” 

“Go right up, Mr. Beecher,” said the hall- 
boy, rising. 

“Are you certain?” he said doubtfully. 

“Sure. Orders is to send up any one who 
calls.” 

A little surprised, he entered the elevator. 
At that moment a ring sounded, and on the in- 
dicator the figure 4 dropped. 
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“That’s her floor now,” said the boy, start- 
ing up the elevator. 

At the fourth he came face to face with Garra- 
boy, who saw him with a start of surprise and a 
sudden look of malice. The two nodded, with- 
out cordiality. 

“Hello,” said Garraboy, looking at him with 
a curious fixity which he remembered after. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“What are your” said Beecher abruptly. 

“Some valuable information to volunteer?” 
persisted the other, with a deliberate accent of 
irony. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Indeed? Then you have cone to assist in 
restoring the ring,” said Garraboy in a low 
voice; and on his young, wrinkled face was a 
faint glimmer of a smile. 

“Perhaps,” said Beecher, flushing angrily. 
“Does that annoy your” 

“Not in the least,” said Garraboy drily. 
“On the contrary, | am interested — exceed- 
ingly He lifted his hat slightly and 
stepped into the elevator. 

““Now, what in the devil has he got in his 
mind?” thought Beecher angrily. ‘‘And what 
was his idea in coming back? Nice look he gave 
me. Thought he had such an all-fired impor- 
tant engagement that he had to hurry away!” 

He tried the door absent-mindedly, and found 
it locked. A long moment after he had pressed 
a second time upon the bell, the door was 
opened by Rita Kildair herself, who drew back 
in evident astonishment. 

“Your” she said, frowning. 

“I was going to telephone,” he said, a little 
embarrassed; “‘but they told me downstairs 
to come up.” 

“Quite right.” 

“Look here, Rita,” he said, with a sudden 
feeling of intuition. “I know you probably 
think I’m a prime representative of the pin- 
head family, but I’m awfully broken up by 
what happened. Can’t I help out some way?” 

“Is that why you’ve come?” she said slowly. 

“Of course,” he said, meeting her scrutiny 
with a puzzled glance. 

She considered a moment, and then said 
abruptly: 

“Go in and sit down. I’m busy at the tele- 
phone. I'll be back in a moment.” 

The studio was still blazing with the electric 
chandeliers, the dining-table still crowded with 
the untouched dinner, with that sense of deso- 
lation and fatigue which the aftermath of a 
banquet presents. Lighted up as it was, the 
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studio had none of the mystery that charmed — 
rather, something of the cruel garishness of the 
white sun. 
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He moved about aimlessly, arms crossed, his 
imagination repeopling the room with the 
strongly accentuated personalities who had 
gathered there an hour before, saying to him- 
self over and over: 

“Now, why the deuce did Garraboy come 
back?” 

He approached the table, and abstractedly 
took an almond and began munching it. Then, 
perceiving the chafing-dish, reached over, with 
a smile, and lifted the cover. But, at the mo- 
ment his hand was outstretched, his eyes, obey- 
ing some mysterious instinct, rose to a long 
Venetian mirror opposite. In the clear reflec- 
tion that showed the balcony of the second 
floor, he distinctly beheld the head of a woman 
protruding a little beyond the curtain. 

“What the deuce!” he said, covering the 
chafing-dish with a bang. “It can’t be Rita — 
who then?” 

All at once he comprehended. If the ring 
had not been found in the search, it was because 
it had been concealed in the room, and the 
woman in the balcony was a detective set to 
watch the trap — if the real thief had the daring 
to return. 

At this moment Rita Kildair entered from the 
bedroom. 

“Good heavens, Rita!” he said directly. 
“You don’t mean to say you suspect me?” 

“What do you mean?” she said, stopping 
short, her glance instinctively seeking the bal- 
cony. 

“‘! mean you’ve stuck a detective up there to 
see what | do the moment I come into the studio. 
Good heavens! what do you think I came for?” 

“My dear Teddy,” she said, frowning at the 
stupidity of her spy, “is there any one who 
can’t be suspected? Do you blame me?” 

“No, I suppose not,” he blurted out. “Only, 
it gives a fellow a deuced creepy feeling to have 
a couple of eyes looking through him from be- 
hind the curtain. I say, why don’t you search 
the place? The ring must be here!” 

“That is possible, of course,” she said 
thoughtfully, her lip between her little teeth, 
an impulsive movement when she was plunged 
in thought. 

“Or are you waiting for the thief to come 
back here and try to recover it? Of course, 
that’s the plan.” 

She looked at him closely. 

“There’s one thing,” she said, with a quick, 
imperative gesture, “I want you to remember. 


There is nothing public to be known. What- 
ever is done must be done quietly.” 
“Oh, of course,” he said hastily. “I say, 


Rita, let me try to work this out with you — 
give me your confidence! I wish you would.” 














She considered a moment, as though puzzled 
by his offer. 

“| don’t think it will ever be found,” she 
said, shaking her head and looking at him. 

“But you suspect some one,” he persisted. 

She hesitated a moment, and then shook her 
head. 

“No.” 

The second’s delay convinced him. 

“Man or woman?” 

“It is only a speculation,” she answered 
slowly, ‘‘but I believe it was a woman.” 

“Both times?” 

“Both times.” 

He took a turn, moodily disturbed, and came 
back. 

“Tell me this, Rita,” he said. ‘Who else 


.came back here to-night?”’ 


” 


“Garraboy,” she answered slowly, “and — 
Mrs. Cheever.” 

“Mrs. Cheever!” he exclaimed, genuinely 
astonished. “‘Why, she was on the verge of 
prostration.” 

Mrs. Kildair smiled a thin, elusive smile, and 
was about to reply when there came a ring at 
the door. 

Instantly her manner changed. Placing her 
finger on her lips, at the same time sending him 
a glance that commanded the utmost silence, 
she took his hand and led him softly from the 
studio, through her bedroom into the further 
obscurity of the dining-room, which was lit only 
by the weak reflection which filtered through 
from the hall. 

“Sit here, and not a sound,” she said, placing 
her lips so close to his ear that he felt the warm 
contact of her cheek. She gave him a slight 
pressure of her fingers, and went back into the 
studio by way of her bedroom, closing both 
doors. 

Beecher, left in the darkness, strained every 
nerve to catch the sound that would reveal the 
identity of the new arrival. It seemed to him 
that he heard the sound of another woman’s 
voice, and then presently, as a shadow came to 
him through the twilight of the hall, he heard 
Mrs. Kildair saying: 

“to telephone. Be back in a moment.” 

The next instant she was at his side, pressing 
his hand to prevent the whisper that was on his 
lips. They sat thus side by side for what 
seemed a full five minutes before she rose and 
silently passed into the hall again. Beecher re- 
mained in complete bewilderment, unable to de- 
tect the slightest sound of the conversation that 
was taking place. That the same test was being 
applied to the new-comer which he himself 
had detected, he understood; but which oneof the 
many guests it might be, he could not discover. 
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At the end of an interminable interval, he 
heard a few faint sounds, the closing of the 
outer door, and presently the rustle of Mrs. Kil- 
dair’s approach. 

“Come now,” she said, waiting for him in the 
hall. 

“Who came back then?” he asked eagerly. 

She shook her head. 

“T can not tell you—at least, not now. 
There are reasons why it would not be quite 
fair,” she said. Then, seeing his irritation, she 
tapped him on the arm and added: “Listen, 
Teddy. It is too late to talk over things. Run 
away now. Come in to-morrow at five.” 

“| want to help, you know,” he said, taking 
her hand, guiltily conscious of the smile with 
which she examined him—a smile _ that 
seemed to convict him of treason. For the mo- 
ment, however, the memory of the younger 
woman was dimmed. He was conscious only 
of the indefinite lure of mystery which Rita 
Kildair always exerted over his curiosity the 
moment they were alone. 

“Look here, Rita,” he said impulsively, “I 
should think, in a case like this, you’d want all 
the help you can get!” 

Her smile disappeared. She looked at him a 
moment with almost a masculine penetration, 
and then, her smile returning, said quietly: 

“Tt’s curious, but each person who came back 
here to-night came back just to — help.” 

Not only her words, but her manner, struck 
him with a sense of discomfort. 

“Come in to-morrow,” she said, pushing him 
gently toward the door. She made a quick little 
motion with her fingers, looked at him with a 
penetrating seriousness, and disappeared, leav- 
ing him thoroughly confused and irritable. 

“Why, she acts as though she suspected me!” 
he said, remembering her continual examina- 
tion. “‘Who the deuce came back then? What's 
Garraboy in all this? Does he suspect me, too, 
and has he been saying anything to Rita?” 
“What is terrible in such a situation is that 
anyone may be suspected.”’ Suddenly he per- 
ceived that he had repeated the very words that 
Nan Charters had used in the coupé. 

“By George, what a rotten mess! I feel like 
a pickpocket already,” he said, with a sudden 
cold horror in his back. ‘Why shouldn’t Rita 
suspect me as well as any one else? This is no 
pleasure party; this is serious — dead serious. 
I’ve got to work it out!” 


CHAPTER VI 


Teppy BEECHER was a fair representative of 
the second generation. He still retained the 
rugged democracy of the father who had fought 
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his way to a moderate fortune in the troubled 
regions of the coal-fields. To him a man was a 
man, whatever the quality of his coat. Left an 
orphan at fourteen, he had passed Victoriously 
through boarding-school and college without 
seriously troubling the peace of mind of those 
who were competing for scholarship honors. 
He was liked because he liked every one, not 
with a politic assumption, but from a veritable 
enjoyment of life and men. 

After graduation, he had gone West on a 
ranch with several of his classmates, for the 
pure love of adventure and the delights of the 
great open spaces. Having thus begun his 
education, he continued it by knocking about 
the world, with periodic excursions in search of 
big game. He had known a great many types 
of men without knowing them in the least, and 
he appealed to all women without being deeply 
impressionable to their influence. His philoso- 
phy of life was very well summed up in a remark 
he had made on his return to New York — that 
he would probably go to work if he couldn’t find 
anything better to do. 

When he awoke the day after Rita Kildair’s 
party, it was with the clear and dispassionate 
vision of the morning. The dramatic occur- 
rences of the night before flashed instantly into 
his consciousness, arousing all the energy of his 
young curiosity. He recalled the promise to 
solve the mystery he had made in a moment of 
enthusiasm, and with a renewed zest began 
to consider how he should prove himself. 

Several things immediately rose up to perplex 
him in the strange and dramatic climaxes at 
which he had assisted -— the twisted under- 
currents of which he was still completely igno- 
rant. Why had Garraboy,and then Rita Kildair, 
adopted an attitude of suspicion toward him 
when he had returned? For Garraboy’s hostility 
he found a ready answer in the mutual antago- 
nism that had risen from the first exchange of 
glances; but the reception he had received at the 
hands of Mrs. Kildair thoroughly mystified him. 

“Of course, if the ring wasn’t found in the 
search,” he said, getting out of bed and ringing 
for his man, “it’s got to be in the studio; of 
course — no way around that. Whoever took 
it the second time didn’t get much opportunity 
to hide it, either — unless it was hidden after 
the candle was lit; there was a chance then — 
every one was stumbling around. By Jove! 
I believe that’s how it was done. But then, 


why the deuce should more than one person 
return?” 

He stopped and suddenly remembered his 
own return. 

“That’s so; a man might come back to offer 
And who the deuce 


help. But why a woman? 
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came back after I did — Miss Lille or Mrs. 
Bloodgood?” 

At this moment the door opened on Charles, 
whom he had inherited with one half of the 
luxurious apartment from Freddie Duycker- 
man, who had gone to England for the hunting 
season. 

“Your bath is ready, sir,” he said, standing 
with that perfectly vacuous expression which 
had been carefully trained to express neither 
joy, grief, hilarity, nor the natural surprise 
which he might have experienced at beholding 
his master, brush in hand, standing absent- 
mindedly before a great copper platter that was 
near the window. 

“Telephone up to the stables; I’ll take Judy 
to-day,” said Beecher, passing into the bath- 
room. 

A touch of the cold shower set his nerves to 
tingling and sent his mind to recalling pleasantly 
the pretty faces of the evening before, after 
the manner of young gentlemen of leisure with 
a-proper share of vanity. Two figures arose 
immediately — Rita Kildair and Nan Charters. 
He remembered them both without excitement, 
but with different emotions. 

“By George, Rita’s a thoroughbred,” he 
said. “She has them all beat — mysterious as 
a sphinx.’ Prettiest sight in the world, seeing 
her manipulate a crowd. Jove, but she has 
nerve!” Then he reflected a little guiltily that 
he had rather deserted her for other shrines, 
and he resolved enthusiastically to make amends 
by throwing himself, heart and soul, into the 
recovery of the ring. 

“By George, it’s something te have the con- 
fidence of a woman like that!” he exclaimed, 
sublimely fatuous. “‘That old mammoth of 
a Slade would give ten years of his life, I’ll bet, 
to stand where I do with her.” 

Then he remembered Nan Charters, with 
a little movement of impatience at the thought 
of his sentimentality. 

“What the deuce got into me last night?”’ 
he said, displeased with himself. “I acted like 
a school-boy. I suppose she thinks she’s got 
me on her scalp-belt — easy as a stage-door 
Johnny. What the deuce got me wabbling so? 
These actresses are full of tricky stuff.” 

He resolved that he would show her his com- 
plete indifference by not calling for at least 
a week, maybe two, and concluded, with pro- 
found penetration: 

“Good game. She'll remember how I started 
in, and wonder what changed me. That’s it — 
keep ’em guessing.” 

He went into the dining-room, where the 
coffee was boiling in the percolator, and sat 
down, after assuring himself by a trip to the 
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opposite bedroom that Bo Lynch was still 
sleeping the profound sleep of the unjust. 

But hardly had he begun on the iced grape- 
fruit when a lank figure in peppermint pajamas 
appeared at the doorway, brushing from his 
sleep-laden eyes the long wisps of hair which, 
carefully treasured to conceal the bare upper 
regions, now hung about his sharp, supercilious 
nose. 

“Why the devil don’t you breakfast with 
a chap?” he said, emerging. 

“Hello, Bo,” said Beecher pleasantly. ‘Up 
till four or five, training for your polo match 
this afternoon?” 

“Well, Fontaine was there; we call it pair- 
ing off.” 

“ Auction?” 

“Yes. I cut that little wild ass of a Plunket 
six times running. He’d gamble away his 
grandmother on a couple of aces. I say, 
Teddy,” he continued, with a little more anima- 
tion, emptying a bottle of mineral water which 
Charles, knowing what might be termed the 
regularity of his habits, had set out for him, 
“do you ever try a flier in the market?” 

“1 have been such a fool.” 


“Look here; I’ve got a sure thing. Eddie 


Fontaine gave it to us last night—in dead 


secrecy, of course. Worried it from the old 
man, and you know old man Fontaine is the real 
thing. The whole Atlantic Trust business was 
patched up at a conference yesterday afternoon. 
Majendie’s to get all the backing he needs.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Why, you ignoramus, that means the banks 
have let up on the trust companies and are 
coming to the support of the market. Every- 
thing’s "way down below where it ought to be. 
Stocks’li go up twenty points in two weeks. 
I’ve taken another thousand of Northern Pacific 
myself. Better get in on it.” 

“Thanks; I’ll circulate my money on a horse- 
race — something | know about. By the way, 
Majendie was there last night.” 

“He was, was he?” said Lynch, with more 
animation. “‘How did he seem?” 

“Cool as a cucumber,” said Beecher, who, 
however, was surprised to find how little he 
remembered of any one else’s conduct. “I was 
in at one of Mrs. Kildair’s affairs. By the way, 
Nan Charters was there.” 

“Oh, was she?” said Lynch sleepily, hesitat- 
ing between the call of his bedroom and the 
cooling aspect of the waiting grape-fruit. 

“Know anything about her?” said Beecher, 
perceiving he would gain nothing by in- 
direction. 

“Never met her,” said Lynch. “Charley 
Loraine was crazy about her a couple of years 
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ago. We thought he was going to marry her. 
I believe they were engaged, or had an under- 
standing.” 

“No scandal?” 

“Oh, she’s perfectly straight. Charley’s 
a good proposition, but that didn’t seem to 
hurry her any. She has a lot of ’em buzzing 
after her.” 

‘“T say, Bo,” said Beecher suddenly, “did 
you ever run up against a fellow called Garra- 
boy?”’ 

“What’s he do?” 

“He’s a broker.”’ 

Lynch reflected, yawning behind his hand. 
His occupation in life was supposed to be 
stocks and bonds, according to the city register. 

“Nope, never heard of the fellow.” 

“Who'd know at the club?” 

“Ask Jack Lindabury or Tom Bovee. Well, 
ta-ta; I’m going to sleep out a bit for the match. 
Tell Charles to default me to the manicure and 
the scalpist,”” said Lynch, who termed thus the 
prim, middle-aged person who had guaranteed 
to preserve his numbered hairs. ‘By the way, 
how about a little bet on the match? I'll give 
you six to five.” 

“Done for fifty,” said Beecher obligingly. 

“See you at luncheon,” said Lynch, who was 
soon heard plunging heavily into bed. 

Beecher belonged, without yet being one of 
them, to that set who live what in England is 
called a gentleman’s life — racing, hunting, 
playing polo, seeking the sensations of big game 
or big fish, rather courting danger, drinking 
hard as a matter of pride, on the theory of the 
survival of the fittest; consuming the night in 
battles of cunning and physical endurance at 
the card-table. Beecher had returned to this 
society partly because most of his friends 
“belonged,” partly because, being an idler 
himself, he liked their busy days dedicated to 
sensation, and their curious standards of what 
was and what was not permitted to be done. 
He had not as yet plunged into the whirl, being 
more curiously interested in the various sides of 
New York life that opened before him. He pre- 
served, in the midst of the nervous American 
excess of his companions, a certain old-world 
moderation. He entered their card games in 
a desultory way for an hour or two at a time, 
but without that engulfing, brutal passion for 
mastery which kept Bo Lynch at the card-table 
until dawn. When he joined a group at the 
bar, he drank with them as long as he wished 
and no longer — a difficult matter where a with- 
drawal usually was greeted with taunts; but 
there was about Beecher, young as he was, an 
atmosphere of authority which came from hav- 
ing proved himself among men the world over. 


, 
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He was rising from the table when the tele- 
phone rang, and, mindful of his afternoon en- 
gagement with Rita Kildair, he refused an 
invitation to join a party to the polo match. 
A call from Bruce Gunther urged him to be one 
of a gay party of six, bent on a lark for the 
evening. 

He enjoyed a furious gallop in the park, 
dressed, and swung alertly up the Avenue to 
his club for luncheon. 

There, all the talk was of the stock market 
which had gone up several points on the morn- 
ing’s tradings. Bo Lynch and Eddie Fontaine 
buttonholed him and besought him to avail 
himself of the opportunity: it was the chance 
of a lifetime, the crisis was over, stocks simply 
had to go up. The friends of Majendie, who 
was one of the directors of the club, were re- 
lieved and jubilant. He had weathered the 
crisis; there was nothing more to fear. The 
story which was told from lip to lip as being 
direct from headquarters was, that at the meet- 
ing on the afternoon before, Fontaine had de- 
clared, with his fist on the table, that he would 
never be a party to any movement that would 
jeopardize the future of his lifelong friend, 
Bernard Majendie. Some who still clung to 
the short interest even added, with an air of 
knowing more than they could tell, that the 
attack would now be concentrated on the Asso- 
ciated Trust, with the intention of making an 
example of John Slade, a Western intruder who 
was protected by no ties of association and 
friendship. 

Beecher, true to his habit of caution, laugh- 
ingly refused all offers to double his fortune. 
Bruce Gunther drew him aside, outlining his 
program for the evening. 

The thought of Nan Charters came into 
Beecher’s mind, and he wondered curiously if 
she would be there. 

“| say, Bruce, what’s all this hip-hurrah?”’ 
he asked as Gunther led him to the dining-room 
and they took their seats at the long mahogany 
table. “Has Majendie really pulled through? 
Is the story true about Fontaine? Would you 
go into the market?” 

“They tell it on Fontaine now, do they?” 
said Gunther, with a short laugh. “It started 
with my old man, but | guess he was too tough 
a weight tocarry. Ted, I don’t know any more 
than you, but | know this — keep out.” 

“My opinion,” said Beecher, nodding to 
a new arrival. 

Bruce Gunther was his closest friend —a 
chum from boarding-school days. He was 


a stocky, rather ugly type, direct to the point 
of rudeness, with more than a trace of his 
father’s power. 


Gunther Senior had, from a 
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long and merciless examination of men, come 
to regard youth as a natural malady, an ebulli- 
tion of heated blood to be lived down before 
a man was fit for great opportunities and the 
vision of great affairs. When young Gunther 
was graduated, he called him to his desk, wrote 
him out a check, and told him to take five years, 
sow his oats, and be through with it — at the 
end of which time his career would begin at the 
bottom of the great banking offices of Gunther 
& Company, New York, London, and Paris. 
Young Gunther was now completing the last 
year of his contract, with a compressed savage- 
ness that would have wrecked any but the 
strongest constitution. At heart he waited the 
end of his holiday with a feeling of relief and 
enthusiasm. He was quite unspoiled, and 
a terror to sycophants and boot-lickers. It 
was these sturdy, passionate qualities of energy 
and directness in him that had attracted 
Beecher. 

“Bruce, I’m on a very curious chase,” he 
said, pushing back from the table, “‘and I want 
your help. It’s too long and too confidential 
to tell you now. But two things | wish you 
would do for me: find out all you can quietly 
about two men — Enos Bloodgood and a fellow 
called Garraboy, a broker.” 

“Garraboy —the _ brother-in-law?”’ said 
Gunther instantly. They left the table and 
went for cigars and coffee to the first room, to 
a window that gave on the Avenue. “I know 
him. He was black-balled here a couple of 
years ago. There were some ugly stories about 
him; I'll look ’em up. Bloodgood’s another 
matter. I have heard rumors he was hard hit 
by the market. It’s easy enough; | know sev- 
eral men I can call up. Can’t you tell me the 
whole thing now?” 

When Beecher had finished, Gunther re- 
mained a long moment immersed in reflection. 

“By the Lord Harry, that is a problem,” he 
said, suddenly waking up. ‘“‘The dickens of 
a tangle! What the deuce was Slade doing 
there?” He relapsed into silence again, and as 
suddenly said decisively: ‘‘You’re wrong on 
one point, Ted. It’s not Garraboy or Blood- 
good we ought to suspect first; it’s Cheever — 
the Cheevers.” 

“‘How the deuce are we going about it?” 
said Beecher. 

“I suppose Mrs. Kildair wants the whole 
thing kept quiet,” said Gunther, rapping absent- 
mindedly on the arm of his chair. 

“Naturally; besides, I promised.” 

“Of course. Well, we'll begin in a practical 
fashion. You don’t mind spending a little 
money, do you?” 

“T expect to.” 


























Gunther rose and went to the telephone- 
booths, where he remained for some time. 

“Half past six in my rooms, Ted,” he said, 
returning. “I’ll put you up against the most 
interesting character in the United States — 
a real detective. Dress and come over.” 

“But the girls,” objected Beecher, remember- 
ing their engagement. 

“The girls can go hang,” said Gunther, 
shrugging his shoulders. “‘They can always 
wait half an hour. This is something real.” 

At five o'clock Beecher called on Mrs. Kil- 
dair, and found her out, to his considerable 
vexation. The bell-boy gave him a little note, 
which he opened and read: 

Dear TEppy: 
Forgive my breaking my engagement. All sorts of 


sudden and exciting things have crowded in on me 
to-day. Come to-morrow for luncheon. Rita. 


P.S. Remember— nothing public about last night! 


The prospect of a téte-a-téte with Mrs. Kil- 
dair appeased him somewhat, but his anticipa- 
tions for the afternoon were sorely disappointed, 
and he started aimlessly back, with a feeling 
that a great hole had been made in the day. 
As he reached the corner, a red automobile cut 
in close to the curb, causing him to step hastily 
back. Inside he recognized Slade. He watched 
the red machine come to a stop before Mrs. 
Kildair’s and then whirl away, after depositing 
the massive figure of its owner. Beecher, with 
a little wounded vanity, lingered a moment, 
hoping to see him reappear; but, as the side- 
walk continued empty, he was forced to con- 
clude that he had come by appointment. 

“She might at least have seen me,” he said 
angrily. ‘“‘What the deuce has She got to see 
Slade for?” 

All at once he perceived that his steps had 
led him in the general direction of the quarter 
in which Nan Charters resided, and, as he had 
come to make an impression on one woman, he 
soon began to consider transferring his attack 
on another. Only, he remembered that he had 
determined to treat Miss Charters with in- 
difference, to correct any erroneous ideas that 
she might have formed from his previous im- 
pulsive conduct. 

“That’s so,” he said, angry now at himself, 
at her, and at a condition of affairs that left 
him with an hour of idleness on his hands. “If 
I call now, she’ll think I’m hot on the trail. 
I could stop, though, and inquife about her 
health,” he thought, hesitating; “that would 
seem natural, after last night.” 

But he rejected this as a subterfuge, and 
continued his slow, uneven progress down 
Seventh Avenue, which he had selected at 
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random in search of a little oddity and interest; 
and gradually he recognized that the vexation 
he felt was, in reality, not at being unable to 
find an excuse for calling on Miss Charters, but 
the keen sense of disappointment in missing an 
intimate hour with Rita. 

It was essentially the woman of the world 
in her that fascinated him, the woman of mys- 
terious experience, of sure knowledge and 
complete command of situations. He wished 
to increase the intimacy of his position, because 
to be favored by her meant something — some- 
thing that woke his masculine sense of suprem- 
acy and fed his vanity. Determined on a long 
bachelorhood that would open to him all sorts 
and conditions of society and adventurous 
experiences, he had determined likewise to 
avoid the dangerous field of young girls of his 
own set and to exercise his curiosity with women 
of the world —older women, professional 
women, with whom an impulsive infatuation 
brought no risks, but something to be taken at 
value, a mood that was charming because it 
would pass. 

All at once an idea came to him that recon- 
ciled his easily satisfied conscience and appeared 
sublimely politic. He would drop in on Nan 
Charters, just to show his indifference. 

“T’ll stay fifteen minutes — be quite formal 
and a little bored,” he said, chuckling. 

And he went without too much enthusiasm 
toward his destination, thinking of Rita Kildair 
and planning in his imaginative mind a series 
of confidential conversations for the téte-a-téte 
on the morrow. 

“To see Miss Charters,’”’ he said, giving his 
card to the boy in the elevator, who turned it 
over doubtfully, hesitated, and disappeared 
like a float in an opera, mounting heavenward. 

Beecher ceased to think of Rita Kildair, and 
prepared himself, smiling astutely, for his ap- 
proaching scene with the young actress, whom 
he intended properly to discipline for her 
effrontery in imagining that he — Edward T. 
Beecher — had entertained for a moment any 
other than a polite social interest. Miss Char- 
ters excused herself — she was lying down and 
dining out. 

He cast a furious look at the telephone-booth, 
by means of which she might personally have 
assured him of her great regret, and stalked out 
in a worse temper than ever — Rita Kildair, 
Nan Charters, all the women in the world con- 
signed to perdition. 

“Confound them all!” he said, brandishing 
his cane. “‘What a lot of time a man wastes 





over them. She might have telephoned me. 
They only exist in this world to distract us 
1 wonder if she 


from what we ought to do. 
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did it on purpose — just to give me an appetite. 
Well, if she did — she’s succeeded,” he said 
ruefully. 

He went to his rooms, resolved to meet her at 
every opportunity, to revenge himself by show- 
ing her he could play the game more cleverly 
than she could; and in his angry resolve there 
was very little trace of the indifference of which 
he had been so confident. 


CHAPTER VII 


GUNTHER had a suite in one of the newer 
hotels that tower over the eastern entrance to 
the park. When Beecher arrived, a quiet, pow- 
erfully built man was standing in front of the 
fireplace, smoking with enjoyment. Beecher rec- 
ognized immediately Cyrus McKenna, formerly 
of the United States Secret Service, founder of 
the great detective agency that bore his name. 

“Ted, shake hands with my good friend Mr. 
McKenna,” said Gunther, appearing in the 
doorway with a refractory collar in his grasp. 
“McKenna, shake hands with Mr. Beecher. 
Fire away, Ted. I'll be out in a second.” 

“Glad to know you,” said McKenna, grasp- 
ing his hand. 

Beecher was aware of the quick, estimating 
scrutiny and a sense of unusual physical vitality. 
But he was disappointed in his first glance at 
this man whose investigations had been the 
terror of corrupt politicians and unscrupulous 
agitators. McKenna was physically the ideal 
detective, in that not a feature possessed a trace 
of oddity which could betray him to the public, 
in which he thus mingled without fear of recog- 
nition. He was neither short nor tall, neither 
thin nor unusually broad. His head was round, 
well spaced, and evenly formed, without affecta- 
tion of mystery or astuteness, lit up by a jovial 
good humor when animated, and quite blank 
and indecipherable when in repose. The eyes 
alone, like the eyes of a painter or a sculptor 
seeking tones or modelings that escape the com- 
mon glance, were noticeable for a certain quality 
of penetration, expressed in the countenance 
by innumerable fine lines that gathered in the 
eye-pits. 

“Mr. McKenna,” said Beecher, who had an 
instinctive desire to impress the detective with 
the lucidity of his observations, “I will give you 
quickly the details that are important. First, 
here is the plan of the apartment, which may 
or may not be of use.” 

He went to the low table-desk at the side, and 
drew out paper and pencil. McKenna brought 
up a chair at his side, and Gunther, coming in, 
sat down opposite. 

“It concerns the theft of a ruby ring worth 
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said Beecher, 
busy with his pencil, “taken last night, between 
eight and eleven, at the apartment of Mrs. 


over fifteen thousand dollars,” 


Rita Kildair. The circumstances are so ex- 
traordinary that you will be interested in the 
problem itself.” 

The detective smiled in a slightly amused 
way and asked: 

“Am I retained in her interest or in yours?” 

“In mine,” said Beecher quickly. ‘The 
theft took place at a social gathering, you 
understand, and in the party were persons well 
known in New York society. Mrs. Kildair, as 
is natural, particularly desires that nothing 
shall become public.” 

“Does she know that you intend to consult 
me?” 

“No—and | am not sure | wish her to 
know.” 

“Is she employing detectives?” 

7 

“Whom did the ring belong to?” 

“To Mrs. Kildair,” said Beecher, annoyed 
that he had forgotten this rather important 
detail. 

“Let me see the plan,” said McKenna, who 
glanced at it a moment and nodded. ‘‘Now 
go on.” 

“There were eleven persons present, includ- 
ing Mrs. Kildair,” said Beecher, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. McKenna took the pencil and 
prepared to inscribe the list. “Myself, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Cheever ——”’ 

“I can give you a pointer on them,” said 
Gunther, speaking for the first time. 

“Unnecessary,” said McKenna. 
the card episode.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bloodgood.” 

“Mrs. Bloodgood — yes.” 

“Mr. Garraboy.” 

“ Joseph L. or Edward C., the broker?” 

“The broker. Miss Nan Charters.” 

“The actress — yes.” 

“Miss Maud Lille.” 

“Know anything about her?” 

“She’s a journalist; writes books too, I 
believe.” 

“Well?” 

“Bernard L. Majendie and John Slade.” 

The detective raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“They were there — together?” 

“They came separately. Slade joined the 
party at the last moment; he was not expected.” 

““A very interesting crowd,” said the detec- 
tive slowly, studying the list. “What ser- 
vants?”’ 

“‘None.’ 

“You are sure?” 

“Mrs. Kildair has only two, a Japanese 


“| know 

















butler and a lady’s maid, both of whom 
were out.” 

“You are positive?” 

“Absolutely. The occasion was an informal 
supper. Mrs. Kildair, while preparing the 
dishes, placed her three rings on the pin-cushion 
of her dressing-table,— at this point here on 
the plans,— fastening them with a hat-pin. 
The table, as you see, is easily seen both from 
the studio and the dining-room.” 

“What were the circumstances of her placing 
the rings on the pin-cushion? First, when did 
it occur? After all the guests had arrived?” 

“Yes,” said Beecher, who immediately cor- 
rected himself. “No, I’m wrong; Slade ar- 
rived later. But, as I say, he was a surprise. 
Majendie was the last of the invited party to 
come. Immediately afterward Mrs. Kildair 
went into her bedroom to put on an apron and 
take off her rings.” 

“Who was in the room?” 

“Mrs. Cheever, Miss Lille, and Garraboy,” 
said Beecher slowly. 

“They saw her take off the ring?” 

“Yes; they even announced it later.” 

“Was there much passing to and fro?” 

“All the time. I am quite sure every one 
was in the room several times.” 

“Did any one use the hall?” said the detec- 
tive, indicating it on the plan. “I see it opens 
into the dining-room also.” 

“‘Quite a number,” said Beecher. ‘1 remem- 
ber using it myself. We were all going and com- 
ing, carrying dishes, glasses, bottles, provisions.” 

“One question: did you notice the ring on 
the pin-cushion yourself?” 

“Yes; I distinctly remember seeing two or 
three rings, | don’t remember which.” 

“Go on.” 

“After about three quarters of an hour of 
preparation, we took our places at the table, 
with the exception of Mrs. Kildair, who was 
still moving about us. It was then that Slade 
came in, was introduced, and took his place.” 

“He did not pass into the bedroom, then?”’ 

“No. Mrs. Kildair went in immediately, 
took off her apron, and discovered the loss of 
the ruby ring.” 

Beecher, without further interruptions from 
McKenna, recounted in detail the return of 
Mrs. Kildair, the locking of the doors, the ex- 
tinguishing of the lights, the announcement 
of the theft, the beginning of the counting, the 
sound of the ring on the table, and the discovery 
of its second disappearance. Then he stopped, 
awaiting the questioning of the detective. 

“No; go right on,” said McKenna, with a 
little gesture of his pencil that dotted an imag- 
inary i. 
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Beecher continued, describing the lighting of 
the lights, the confusion in the room, the send- 
ing for the detectives, the discussion as to the 
order of search, and the failure to recover the 
ring. Omitting his personal observations of 
Miss Charters and their conversation in the 
cab, he recounted his return to Mrs. Kildair’s, 
his meeting with Garraboy, the discovery of the 
detective, the strangeness of Mrs. Kildair’s 
attitude, and her concealment of the identity of 
the next visitor. He concluded, and both 
young men looked at the detective as if they 
expected him to solve the problem on the in- 
stant—an attitude that was not lost on 
McKenna. 

“I suppose you young men believe every 
word that has been written on deduction,” he 
said, grinning and biting off the end of another 
cigar. ‘“‘Presume you’ve already determined 
that a woman took the ring, and lacked the 
nerve to face the risk — that the strong, daring 
nature of a man seized the opportunity the 
second time, and, because Slade and Majendie 
are millionaires and Bloodgood the respecta- 
ble owner of a newspaper, the thief is either 
Garraboy, a gambler in stocks, or Cheever, 
with an ugly reputation.” 

The two young men smiled guiltily. 

“But | say, McKenna, you don’t reject de- 
duction entirely,” said Gunther. 

“Oh, no, I believe in ‘deduction forward,’” 
said McKenna, laughing. “If I know there’s 
a thief in the company, I deduce he'll steal if 
he gets the chance. Now, before | put a few 
more questions to you, let me tell you this. 
My business isn’t in deducing how the theft 
was done (I get my man and sweat him out; 
he’ll tell me that), but who did it; and for that 
it don’t take any deduction, either. Give me 
time, money, and no strings on me, there isn’t 
any crime can’t be worked out.” 

“But how the deuce are you going to locate 
a ring,” said Beecher, “if you don’t know whom 
to follow?” 

“The ring’s the easiest part,” said the detec- 
tive. “‘You may not know it, but every stone 
of great value is what’s called a named stone; 
every jeweler knows of it. Now, there aren’t 
many rubies worth over fifteen thousand float- 
ing around. If you don’t believe it, I’ll show 
you how easy it’s done. Inside a week I'll give 
you the history of the stone and just how it came 
into the hands of Mrs. Kildair.”’ 

“You mean no one can dispose of it to a jew- 
eler without its being recognized?” 

“Unless he’s done it within these twenty- 
four hours, which is quite probable if a certain 
suspicion of mine isn’t far wrong.” 
“Deduction,” said Gunther, laughing. 
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“Not entirely; and, besides, that’s not quite 
fair. It just happens that I may be interested 
in a couple of persons in your party from an- 
other tack. No, gentlemen; deduction’s all 
right, if it’s honest deduction and if you use it 
in its place; but the great thing’s motive. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, get down 
to your motives and you get your criminals. 
Show me the person who needed to steal that 
ring, or who just simply had to steal it, and 
you’ve got your man.” 

“But suppose that applies to two persons 
there, or even three,” said Gunther, who per- 
ceived that the detective did not intend to 
commit himself. 

“Possibly.” 

“Or it may be the hysterical act of a woman 
who will never attempt to sell the ring.” 

‘Possible — more than possible.” 

“And then it will never be found.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But you don’t think that’s the case,” said 
Gunther. “And you have an opinion.” 

McKenna gave him a quick look of apprecia- 
tion. 

“That’s right; but it’s not who took it, but 
why it was taken. In forty-eight hours I'll 
know a little bit more about the habits of the 
ladies and gentlemen we’re dealing with, and 
then I’ll be more communicative.” He paused, 
with a little pardonable pleasure in the mystifi- 
cation he was preparing, and added: “In forty- 
eight hours I’ll give you a little story about each 
of the persons who were at that party which’ll 
beat anything in the story-telling line you ever 
came up against. Now, Mr. Beecher, before 
we get down to questions, here’s one thing | 
want you to do. Find out from Mrs. Kildair 
what’s her detective agency. Say you’ve a 
friend who’s trying to track a valet for stealing 
and want a good address — see?”’ 

“You are not going to shadow the detec- 
tives?” said Gunther curiously. 

“You bet I am, till | know more about 
them,” said McKenna. “Young man, | can 
tell you more than twenty cases I’ve been on 
where the detective who was called in to make 
a search went cahoots with the thief.” 

“Detectives!” said Beecher, amazed, 

“You bet. I don’t trust my own, when I’ve 
got anything that’s got to be done right. | 
don’t trust any one man; | put two onit. My 
dear fellow, the crooks that pick your pocket 
or break into your house are only amateurs. 
The real criminal, the criminal of brains, joins 
a police force, becomes a detective, a clerk, goes 
slowly, gets to be a cashier or president of a 
TO BE 
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bank. You think I’m joking. Not at all. 
Look here; just stop and think it over, and you 
won’t laugh. For every bank president who 
takes the funds of his bank, speculates, and 
loses, how many do you think win out and never 
get caught?” 

“‘That’s so,” said Gunther thoughtfully. 

“It’s too big a subject,” said McKenna, 
smiling. “‘I shake hands every day with gentle- 
men who ought to be breaking rocks. Now, 
let’s get back to business. Mr. Beecher, what 
did you notice of any kind last night that would 
make you suspect any one? I don’t mean opin- 
ions, but eyes.” 

Beecher hesitated an interval that did not 
escape the notice of the detective. 

“Nothing,” he said at last, unwilling to men- 
tion the name of Nan Charters. He added, to 
cover the hesitation: “‘] suspected Garraboy, but 
I admit there’s no proof — personal dislike.” 

“Why do you dislike him?” 

Beecher shrugged his shoulder and his glance 
went to one side. 

“Mr. Gunther, will you get me my office?”’ 
said McKenna, suddenly looking at his watch. 
“You know the number.” 

Gunther disappeared in the hall in the direc- 
tion of the telephone. 

“Now, Mr. Beecher,” said McKenna, smiling, 
“I’m like a doctor, you know. There’s no use 
calling me in unless you give me all the facts. 
What’s the name of the lady who excited your 
suspicion, whom Mr. Garraboy was so attentive 
to, and on account of whom, I rather guess, you 
got interested in this case?” 

The startled look Beecher gave him amply 
gratified McKenna, who continued: 

“What’s Miss Charters’ position in this 
business?” 

Beecher admitted the correctness of the sur- 
mise with a laugh, and, Gunther being absent, 
quickly recounted the different moments of 
Nan Charters’ agitation and the conversation 
in the cab. 

At this moment Gunther returned. “I say, 
McKenna,” he said, “some one’s trying to get 
you on the wire.” 

McKenna passed to the telephone, and almost 
immediately returned. 

“Look here, gentlemen,” he said, “if you 
want to try your hand at deduction, here’s 
something to work on. The Clearing House 
has just refused to clear for the Atlantic Trust; 
Majendie’s resignation has been accepted; and 
to-morrow there’ll be a run on every bank in 
the city — and God help those who’re caught 
in the stock market!” 
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In the October number we published an article by Edwin T. Brewster on the discovery, by the great 


Austrian psychologist, Freud, of the profound importance of dreams in nervous pathology. 


The follow- 


ing article is an account of the work of Freud’s fellow scientists in this almost unexplored territory. It 
relates some of the most interesting cases treated by Janet, Sidis, and other leading pathologists, and lays 
bare some astonishing facts regarding the meaning of the dreams of both normal and abnormal persons. 


T is now more than twenty years since 
there occurred, in a Paris hospital, a 
singular but little known episode that, in 
view of the remarkable discoveries to 
which it directly and indirectly contrib- 

uted, may properly be regarded as marking 
an epoch in the progress of thought, and more 
particularly in the development of medical 
theory and practice. The central figure in this 
episode was a young woman with a curious 
history. Several months before — to be exact, 
on August 28, 1891 — she had been subjected 
to a terrible shock. While busily engaged in 
her household duties, in the best of spirits and 
the best of health, some scoundrel had abruptly 
thrown open the door of her cottage, and in- 
formed her that her husband, of whom she 
was passionately fond, had been killed and was 
being brought home. This was absolutely false, 
but it had the effect of prostrating her. Neigh- 
bors were hurriedly called in, word was sent 
to the husband to leave his work and return at 
once, and, on his approach, one of her friends, 
thinking to rally her from her condition of 
collapse, exclaimed: 

“Here he is!” 

Unfortunately, the poor woman interpreted 
this as an announcement of the arrival of her 
husband’s corpse, gave a piercing shriek, and 
fainted. When revived she was in a maniacal 
state, and for two days had to be forcibly con- 
trolled. Then she quieted down, and to all 
appearance was herself again. The strange 


discovery soon followed, however, that she had 
not the slightest memory of the shock given to 
her; and, what was far stranger and most dis- 
tressing, that, although she remembered per- 
fectly well the events of her past life excepting 
for a short period just previous to the shock, it 





seemed impossible for her to form new memo- 
ries of any sort. 


The Woman Who Could Not Remember 


Everything she did was forgotten the next mo- 
ment; every occurrence in which she partici- 
pated was instantly blotted from remembrance. 
This was true of important happenings no less 
than of trivial ones. Thus, she was one day 
bitten by a mad dog, but retained no recollec- 
tion of the injury, or of her subsequent treat- 
ment by the Pasteur method. The only way 
in which she could remember anything was 
by making an immediate note of it in a memo- 
randum-book which she carried for that pur- 
pose, and to which she was obliged perpetually 
to refer. 

Such was the state of affairs when she was 
sent to the Salpétriére Hospital, to come under 
the observation of that famous specialist in the 
study of nervous and mental diseases, the late 
Dr. Charcot. For some time he could make 
nothing of her case. It seemed, indeed, a fore- 
gone conclusion that there had been an irrepar- 
able breakdown of the mechanism of memory. 
But the situation was put in an entirely new 
light one morning, when two patients who slept 
in the ward to which the unfortunate young 
woman had been assigned, reported that she 
was an extremely disturbing room-mate. 

“That patient of yours,” said they to Dr. 
Charcot, “‘is greatly troubled by bad dreams. 
She talks a lot in her sleep.” 

“Indeed?” said Charcot. 
she talk about?” 

“Why, she has much to say concerning a dog 
that bit her, and the things that were done to 
cure her of the bite.” 


“‘And what does 
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At once, as may be imagined, the physician 
was all attention. 

“What else does she talk about?” 

“All sorts of things; but mostly about the 
dog, and about a man who must have fright- 
ened her badly at some time.” 


Diagnosing Nervous Maladies by the 
Patients’ “Dreams 


Here was proof positive that, after all, the 
memory defect was not organic, but merely 
functional — was, in fact, nothing more than 
an hysterical symptom that might be overcome 
by proper handling. Further proof of the cor- 
rectness of this view was had when, acting on 
the hint thus given him, Charcot summoned the 
patient to his laboratory, hypnotized her, and 
ascertained that in the hypnotic condition she 
had a perfect memory for the events that were 
forgotten in the ordinary waking state. A long 
course of treatment by “suggestion” followed, 
with the happy result of eventually restoring the 
faulty memory process to its normal functioning. 

This strange case of Madame D., as it is 
known in medical annals, naturally provoked 
much discussion among scientists when re- 
ported by Charcot in the Revue de Médecine. 
It materially assisted in hastening the discovery 
of the essentially mental, wholly functional, 
and invariably curable character of that wide- 
spread and most insidious disease, hysteria, 
which formerly had been looked upon as a physi- 
cal disorder involving serious organic trouble, 
and curable only in exceptional cases. It was 
also of assistance in stimulating the researches 
by which the mechanism not only of hysteria 
but of all kindred mental and nervous troubles 
—such as psychasthenia and neurasthenia — 
has within the past few years been pretty defi- 
nitely established. But most of all the case of 
Madame D. was helpful in suggesting to the 
investigators of these baffling maladies the im- 
portance of inquiring into their patients’ dreams 
as an aid both in diagnosis and in cure. 


Ingrowing Memories the Cause of Hysteria 


Not long after Charcot had made his report, 
and as a result Of careful study of the D. case 
and many others, it was pointed out by his 
great pupil and successor, Pierre Janet, that 
hysterical attacks always originate in emotional 
experiences of a profoundly distressing nature, 
frights, griefs, worries, and the like,— and 
that almost always the sufferer shows a strange 
forgetfulness of the experience responsible for 
his trouble. Usually the amnesia, or loss of 
memory, is not nearly so extensive as in the 
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case of Madame D., but is confined to the ex- 
perience itself and to incidents immediately 
associated with it. Nevertheless, it is almost 
always present in some degree. On the other 
hand, as Janet insisted, the case of Madame D. 
equally indicated that at bottom the forget- 
fulness is more seeming than real, that a sub- 
conscious memory of the painful experience 
persists, and that to its persistence, as much as 
to anything else, the maintenance of the hysteri- 
cal symptoms is due. The symptoms are, as 
it were, monuments to the buried ideas which, 
before a permanent cure can be worked, must 
be resurrected, and, by suggestion, be deprived 
of their power to harm. Or, to employ another 
metaphor, the victim of hysteria suffers, above 
all else, from “ingrowing memories” that need 
to be skilfully excised. 

Obviously, since the patient himself, so far 
as his upper consciousness is concerned, has 
forgotten all about the experience by which his 
malady was initiated, he can not of his own 
accord tell what is troubling him, and thus en- 
able his physician to learn just what it is that 
needs to be suggested away. Nor is it often 
that his relatives, however observant, are in 
a position to give the necessary information 
with any exactness, if only for the reason that 
the emotional disturbances causing the hysteria 
frequently date back to the victim’s earliest 
childhood, or years before any hysterical symp- 
toms appeared. But the D. case, as Janet and 
other specialists perceived, seemed to offer a 
way out by hinting the interesting possibility 
that during sleep there might be a temporary 
emergence of the forgotten memories in the 
form of dreams, and that consequently, through 
studying an hysteric’s dreams, much insight 
might be gained into the specific causes of his 
hysteria. 


Recalling Forgotten Dreams 


Later investigation has abundantly verified 
this possibility, for it has been proved that 
invariably the dreams of sufferers from hysteria 
—as also the dreams of those afflicted with 
any other sort of functional mental or nervous 
disease — are colored and determined by the 
subconscious reminiscences underlying their 
symptoms. Often there is a vividly realistic 
rehearsing of the painful occurrences that were 
the starting-point of the hysteria. Sometimes 
these occurrences figure only as the central in- 
cident in dreams which differ radically in detail 
from the actual happenings of the past. Or, 
again, in the dreams there may be nothing but 
a seeming confusion of mental imagery — 
fantastic, incongruous, illogical — masking the 

















memories that have given rise alike to the 
dreams themselves and to the symptoms of 
disease. Always, however, recent research 
has demonstrated, well-conducted analysis will 
result in disentangling the latent thread of 
thought and revealing the facts which it is 
indispensable for the physician to know. 

To be sure, it has also been found that, ex- 
cepting when the dreams are of such a character 
as to hide from the dreamer himself their true 
origin and meaning, they are usually forgotten 
on awaking. The difficulty this presents would 
be insurmountable, were it not that the spe- 
cialists who—in France, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, and our own country — have of 
late been industriously investigating the state 
of the mind in sleep, have hit upon ingenious 
methods for the recall of even the most un- 
pleasant dreams. But let me cite a few cases 
from actual practice, as showing compactly 
and clearly how dream analysis is carried on, 
and the important and manifold applications 
of this wonderful new weapon in the warfare 
against disease. 


The Young Man Afraid of a Closed Door 


And first I will cite, from the experience of 
a leading American medical psychologist,— 
or psychopathologist, to give him his profes- 
sional designation,— the case of a young man 
who suffered from a peculiar but not at all 
uncommon obsession, an insistent fear of being 
alone in a closed place. In this instance the 
obsession was accompanied by marked physical 
disturbances, which took the form of severe 
headaches, together with attacks of convulsive 
shivering, during which the ycung man would 
feel so cold as to be obliged to wrap himself in 
several blankets. Until put in the care of the 
medical psychologist — Dr. Boris Sidis — his 
malady had been considered primarily physical, 
and he had been drugged and dosed accordingly 
without the least benefit. But to Dr. Sidis’ 
trained eye the clinical picture presented was 
not of physical so much as mental trouble, and 
this was confirmed by the emphasis that the 
patient himself laid on his fear of closed places. 

“T am all right so long as I am outdoors,” 
said he. “On the street, even after dark, I can 
be bold asalion. Yet, if I have to remain alone 
in the house, or in any room, especially when it 
is night, no one could be more cowardly. | 
quake at the least noise; I can not go to sleep; 
every passer-by is taken for a robber. Often, 
indeed, if | am walking about the house in the 
dark, I imagine some one is after me.” 

Questioned as to his recollection of anything 
that might have formed a basis for his irrational 
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fear, he could give only negative answers. 
Asked as to whether he dreamed, he promptly 
replied that he did, and that he knew his dreams 
were of a terrifying character, although he 
could not remember them in detail. He had 
been told that he often moaned in his sleep, 
cried out, and awoke with tears streaming down 
his face. Dr. Sidis then decided to hypnotize 
him, but found it impossible to do so. However, 
he responded more favorably to the employ- 
ment of another device for “tapping the 
subconscious”— a process of Dr. Sidis’ own 
invention known as hypnoidization, and fre- 
quently used when, for any reason, resort to 
hypnotism is out of the question. Its effect is 
to induce a condition midway between sleep 
and waking, a “‘borderland”’ condition quite 
different from hypnosis, but, like it, a state in 
which whatever ideas are subconsciously most 
active tend to rise into the field of conscious 
knowiedge. 


A Tragedy Hidden in a ‘Dream 


In this hypnoidal state the patient was 
questioned anew about his dreams, and it was 
found that he now had an excellent memory 
for them. It also appeared that, as a general 
thing, they related to deeds of violence and 
crime, in which his parents were the principal 
sufferers. In one dream he saw them captured 
and assaulted by “brutal, terrible-looking 
men.” In another, his father was seized by 
soldiers, imprisoned, and condemned to be 
hanged. He was himself the leading actor in 
other frightful dreams, in which he was per- 
petually being captured by robbers and threat- 
ened by them with atrocious tortures, even to 
being flayed alive. 

As he listened to this weird recital of noc- 
turnal terrors, Dr. Sidis became convinced that 
back of them all was a grim reality — that his 
patient, perhaps while still a mere child, must 
have had experiences which, however completely 
effaced from conscious memory, had left in- 
delible marks on his subconsciousness, and had 
been provocative in time of his exaggerated fear 
of solitude and of his physical symptoms like- 
wise. One day, therefore, while the young man 
was in the hypnoidal state, he asked him: 

“Do these dreams of robbers and murderers 
remind you of anything that really happened 
to your” 

“Yes,”” was the immediate response, “they 
do.” 

Then, welling up from the remote depths of 
his mind, came a sad and ugly story. Years 


before, when he was not more than six or seven, 
his home had been invaded, in the dead of a 
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wipter night, by a party of drunken soldiers, 
who |nocked down his mother, beat his father 
unmercifully, and killed an older brother. The 
patient, clad only in a shirt, had fled to a de- 
serted barn, where he was found in the morning, 
crouched in a corner and convulsively shiver- 
ing from fear and cold. 


How Modern Physicians Treat Hysteria 


Even as he told the story he passed into one 
of his attacks, shivering violently, limbs trem- 
bling, teeth chattering, face deathly pale. Yet, 
when brought out of the hypnoidal ‘condition, 
he had but a vague, indistinct recollection of 
the horrible scene which a moment before he 
had been graphically describing. So, too, with 
other shocks of a comparatively minor character, 
similarly experienced in childhood and contrib- 
uting to invest this culminating one with its 
hysteria-breeding power. These others had also 
faded from conscious memory; but they figured 
conspicuously in the patient’s dreams, were re- 
called during hypnoidization, and needed, as did 
the memory of that tragic winter night, to be 
deprived of their symptom-producing tenden- 
cies by wisely directed suggestive treatment. 

This, in the present instance, consisted in 
impressing upon the young man’s mind, while 
he was hypnoidized, the fact that the memories 
thus troubling him were, after all, nothing but 
memories; that they related to dead and gone 
incidents which would never occur again; and 
that, if he would only appreciate their true 
status as mere mental images, they would no 
longer torment him. At the same time an effort 
was made to enable him to recall them in the 
normal waking state, so that he would group 
them among his ordinary memories, and re- 
member them clearly as such, the idea being 
that, in proportion as they thus became more 
closely reassociated with the rest of the con- 
tents of his upper consciousness, their power 
to affect him subconsciously would diminish 
and in time would entirely cease — a belief 
abundantly verified by the actual outcome of 
the case. Incidentally, it may be added that 
these dual principles of “‘suggestion” and “re- 
association” are paramount in all psychopatho- 
logical handling of mental and nervous troubles, 
although the methods of applying them differ 
with different practitioners. But to go into 
this further would take us too far from the im- 
mediate subject of discussion. 


Dream Analysis Saves a Woman's Reason 


In another case successfully treated by Dr. 
Sidis, dream analysis was actually the means of 
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saving a young woman from perhaps lifelong 
confinement in an asylum for the insane. She 
had, in fact, been placed in a New York hospital 
for observation, and it was there that she re- 
ceived psychopathological treatment. Accord- 
ing to her relatives, who did not doubt that she 
had lost her reason, she suffered from strange 
hallucinations, particularly of constantly hear- 
ing voices call her, and of being killed. She 
even imagined at times that she was dead, and 
would lie in a cataleptic condition, rigidly 
motionless. At other times she complained of 
a painful stiffness in her arms, and of difficulty 
in walking. 

Testing her psychopathologically, Dr. Sidis 
found reason for suspecting hysteria rather 
than a true insanity involving brain lesions, 
and he promptly questioned her and her rela- 
tives regarding her previous histery. She had 
had, he learned, some exceedingly unpleasant 
experiences with a brother-in-law, a rough, 
brutal fellow, but they did not seem adequate 
to account for her various symptoms. These, 
he decided, had their roots further back in her 
life, and, although she professed a total inability 
to recall any severe fright or worries other than 
those associated with her brother-in-law, he 
remained unshaken in his opinion. 

“What do you dream about?” he asked her. 

“‘I don’t exactly know,” she replied. “I am 
sure I dream a great deal, though, for when 
| awake I always seem to have been dreaming, 
and to have had horrid dreams. All I can say 
is that | dimly remember seeing in them many 
ugly faces.” 

“Is your 
them?” 

“Yes, and other people’s; but I’m sure | 
don’t know who they are.” 

Put into the hypnoidal state, the patient 
recalled a number of dreams in considerable 
detail. Most of them showed a striking re- 
semblance to one another, in that they had as 
their setting a forest, and as their chief actors 
men of repulsive aspect, usually dressed in 
the roughest of clothing, and usually bent on 
capturing the dreamer. Only the night before, 
she declared, she had dreamed that a man was 
trying to choke her, and she had awakened 
panic-stricken, and so drenched with perspir- 
ation that her nurse — who corroborated this 
statement — had had to change her night- 
gown. 

“Can you identify the men of your dreams — 
the men dressed in rough clothing, who pursue 
you so fiercely?” Dr. Sidis asked, while she 
was still hypnoidized. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, much agitated. 
“1 know them only too well.” 


brother-in-law’s face among 
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The Forgotten Terrors of Childhood Live 
in Our “Dreams 





And now, for the first time, she related to 
him two most significant episodes of her girl- 
hood. Once, it appeared, when she was hardly 
nine years old, she was walking along a country 
road, past a forest, when a woodcutter —“‘a big 
man with big arms and hands, projecting from 
short sleeves’”’— tried to catch her and carry 
her into the forest. ‘“‘He ran after me with 
outstretched arms. I screamed, and ran from 
him as fast as | could, calling for help all the 
time.” And on another occasion, when she 
was even younger — only six — on her way to 
school through the woods, a man met her, gave 
her candy, talked to her nicely, and all at once 
seized hold of her so tightly that she began to 
scream with fright and pain. At that moment 
somebody came along, and the man released 
her and took to his heels. 

These were the men whom she chiefly saw 
in her dreams; these were the shocks which, 
aggravated by the more recent experiences of 
a not dissimilar sort with her brother-in-law, 
were the determinants of her hysteria — as was 
proved by the fact that, upon psychopathologi- 
cal disintegration of her subconscious memories 
of them, a speedy and lasting return to health 
resulted. 





Insomnia Sometimes Caused by the Fear 
of Dreams 


It has been demonstrated, notably by Pierre 
Janet, that that common malady, insomnia, is 
occasionally an hysterical symptom, and is pro- 
duced by subconscious dread of experiencing 
during sleep a repetition of some unusually 
unpleasant dream. In one extraordinary case 
treated by this great French specialist, the pa- 
tient, when she first came under his care, claimed 
that she had not slept a wink for two years, a 
statement which Janet’s own observation of her 
tended to corroborate. Drugs failed to induce 
sleep, and the employment of hypnotism was 
equally inefficacious. At most, she would spon- 
taneously lapse into a drowsy condition some- 
what resembling, if not identical with, the 
hypnoidal state artificially developed by the 
methods of .Dr. Sidis. 

Janet noticed that she never remained in this 
condition more than a few moments at a time, 
and always passed from it into complete wake- 
fulness with a start of terror. One day, just after 
she had become drowsy, he demanded of her: 

“Is there anything that troubles you so that 
you can not go to sleep?” 


“Yes, yes,” she eagerly answered. “It is my 
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child — it is the face of my dead child. | always 
see it in my sleep — always — and it terrifies me.” 

The next instant she was wide awake, with 
no memory of what she had been saying. In 
answer to Janet’s questions, however, she told 
him that shortly after the death of her child 
she had had a bad attack of typhoid fever, 
and during convalescence had been greatly 
troubled by visions of her lost little one as it 
looked in its last moments. It was immediately 
after this that her insomnia developed, the re- 
sult, as Janet felt certain — and as the outcome 
of his psychopathological treatment verified — 
of the formation of a “‘fixed idea” that if she 
went to sleep she would unfailingly have the 
same distressing dream. 

In all these cases, it will have been observed, 
the dreams recalled were forgotten in waking 
life, and were revived only by the use of hypno- 
tism or hypnoidization to bring about what is 
technically known as a dissociation of conscious- 
ness. There is still another method of dream 
analysis, applicable whenever, for any reason, 
resort to such means of tunneling into the sub- 
consciousness is deemed inadvisable. It is 
a method invented by the Austrian medical 
psychologist Sigmund Freud,— of whose theo- 
ries an account was given in the October number 
of McCiure’s MaGazine,— and it is based on 
the principle that not only the forgotten dreams, 
but all remembered dreams of neurotic patients, 
no matter how absurd and unintelligible they 
may seem, are intimately linked with the pain- 
ful subconscious ideas operant in the causation 
and continuance of their maladies. The theory, 
briefly, is that if one takes the central incidents 
in any dream reported by a patient, and asks 
the latter to concentrate on these incidents, and 
tell, without the least reservation, the thoughts 
that come into his mind in connection with 
them, there will always emerge, soon or late, 
the buried memories in which his disease symp- 
toms are rooted. 

The great merit of this method is, as was just 
said, that it is applicable when neither hypno- 
tism nor hypnoidization is thought feasible. 
Its chief drawbacks are that it is extremely 
tedious, and that it demands from those making 
use of it a high degree of interpretative skill. 
Still, when correctly applied it is astonishingly 
successful; so successful that Freud and his 
pupils — with, as | believe, mistaken zeal — 
employ it to the almost complete exclusion of 
the “short cuts” to the same end utilized by 
Janet, Sidis, and other non-Freudian psycho- 
pathologists. Here is a typical instance of its 
workings, gleaned from the practice of Dr. 
A.A. Brill, of New York, the foremost American 
exponent of Freud’s doctrines. 
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His patient was a young business man, who 
came to him to be cured of a ridiculous but un- 
controllable obsession — an abnormal, almost 
insane interest in Socialism. It had first de- 
veloped during the trial of the McNamara 
brothers, and kept increasing up to the time its 
victim consulted Dr. Brill. According to the 
patient’s own statements, he could think of 
scarcely anything else, and felt that unless soon 
relieved he would be driven insane. 

“It torments me constantly,” he declared. 
“‘At my desk, in the street, on the cars, at the 
theater, thoughts about Socialism keep coming 
into my mind. There isn’t half an hour in the 
day when | am not thinking about the accursed 
thing. I wake up mornings asking myself the 
question, ‘Isn’t Socialism a correct theory?’ 
Then | am compelled to get hold of all the books 
and pamphlets | can find, and read what is 
said for and against it. 

“If I am talking to friends, the idea suddenly 
flashes on me, ‘I wonder whether the President 
is convinced of the Socialist doctrines?’ Or, 
‘What will happen when Socialism becomes the 
established form of government?’ I even look 
at strangers and find myself wondering what 
they think about Socialism. I suppose the 
trouble is that I got too interested in the McNa- 
mara affair. Yet it must go deeper than that, 
for really | don’t care a hang about Socialism, 
but am, if anything, opposed to it, being natu- 
rally of a conservative mind.” 

For several weeks Dr. Brill vainly sought to 
discover the true cause of the obsession, which he 
knew must lie hidden somewhere in the afflicted 
man’s subconsciousness. Finally his patient, 
who had been asked to keep a careful record of 
any dreams he might have, said to him: 


eA Dream about Bernard Shaw, and 
What It “Meant 


“Doctor, | had an odd little dream last night. 
| dreamed that Bernard Shaw was a guest at 
some affair, and I was there too. There was 
another man present, and when he removed his 
peculiar wig, I noticed that he was a writer 
whom | knew well by reputation.” 

Selecting Bernard Shaw and the man with 
the peculiar wig as possibly significant items in 
the dream from a diagnostic standpoint, Dr. 
Brill asked him to concentrate his thoughts on 
them, and state all the ideas that might rise 
in his mind, no matter how disagreeable, in- 
congruous, or trivial they seemed. 

The first thought occurring to the patient, 
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in connection with Bernard Shaw, was that the 
previous day he had read a book to which Shaw 
had contributed an introduction. This recalled 
the plot of one of Shaw’s plays, and ‘this, in 
turn, led him to think of his own wife, of whom 
Shaw’s heroine reminded him. Also, quite 
oddly, after many other “associations” had 
come into his mind, the man with the wig made 
him think of his wife, because the hair in the 
wig looked like his wife’s hair. At this point 
the patient hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Dr. Brill. 
think of now?” 

“Nothing that can have anything to do with 
my trouble.” 

“Tell it to me, just the same.” 

“But it is quite unpleasant. It has to do 
with a purely personal matter—an_ affair 
between my wife and myself. I was depressed, 
I was worried. I Mad notions she might not 
be altogether true to me. I kept asking her, 
‘Aren’t you all mine? Aren’t you all mine?’” 

“This was before the idea of Socialism took 
possession of you?” 

“Yes, indeed. Some time before.’ 

“Look here; how do you define Socialism?” 

“Why, Socialism means collective ownership. 
What else can it mean?” 

Dr. Brill glanced keenly at him. The dream, 
suddenly, unexpectedly, had brought the truth 
to- light. It was subconscious jealousy of his 
wife that was at the bottom of his patient’s 
malady. What had happened was that he had 
manfully tried to put aside, as unworthy of him, 
this jealousy and doubt,— this fear that there 
might be a “collective” element in his wife’s 
affections,— and had succeeded in thrusting it 
deep into his subconsciousness; but there it 
had remained alive, ceaselessly to torment him, 
and in the end to occasion his obsession about 
Socialism, a symbolic token that, without being 
aware of it, he was still madly jealous. Armed 
with this knowledge, it was not long before his 
physician succeeded in freeing him completely 
from the obsession’s torturing thrall. 

Again, there was sent to Dr. Brill a married 
woman of thirty-eight, an Austrian by birth, 
who for six years had had periodical attacks 
characterized by nervousness, extreme depres- 
sion, anxiety, and insomnia. The attacks came 
on about once a year, and usually lasted two 
months. Like a physician who had previously 
examined her, Dr. Brill was at first inclined to 
think the patient a victim of insanity, of the 
maniac depressive type. But further observa- 
tion caused him to change his diagnosis to one 
of anxiety hysteria, and he promptly set about 
ascertaining the subconscious ideas which, if the 
second diagnosis were correct, were the cause of 
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the attacks. Since the patient could te!l him 
only that the first attack had come on just be- 
fore she left Austria to join her husband, who 
had preceded her to the United States, he turned 
to dream analysis as a means of obtaining the 
desired information. 

“But,” she protested, “‘] haven’t dreamed for 
years. And, anyway, I don’t see what good it 
would do to tell you my dreams.” 

“Never mind about that,”’ directed Dr. Brill. 
“Try and remember one.” 

After some minutes she did recall a dream, 
which, she said, she had had about the time of 
her first attack. It was a dream in which 
a runaway horse, attached to a wagon, bit her 
in the hand when she put up her arm to save 
herself from being knocked down by it. 

“There,” said she; ‘that is all | can remem- 
ber of the dream — and, | fancy, it is about all 
that you will be able to make of it.”’ 


Interpreting a “Dream about a Runaway 
Horse 


But, tested by the Freudian method of free 
association, the dream was actually most revela- 
tory. Asked to tell the thoughts that came to 
her with regard to the horse, she stated first 
that it was a bay horse and very spirited, then 
that it reminded her of a government breeding- 
station near where she used to live in Austria. 
Other associations followed, all connected with 
her home life in the Old World, and finally, 
one idea’ bringing up another, she suddenly 
remarked that she was reminded of a bad fright 
a mouse had given her by running into her bed 
a few nights before she started for America. 
This recalled the further fact that the day of 
the fright she had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to sell a number of feather-beds she did not wish 
to take with her. 

“Tl also remember —”’ she went on, then hesi- 
tated, blushed, and became silent. 

“But do not stop,” said Dr. Brill. 
continue.” 

“What is the use? 
is leading nowhere.” 

Dr. Brill, knowing, from many similar ex- 
periences with other patients, that he was on 
the eve of discovering the very facts of which 
he was in search, became insistent. With great 
emotion and evident reluctance, the patient 
now informed him that there had come to her 
a long-forgotten memory of the man who had 
bargained with her for the feather-beds. She de- 
scribed him as a disagreeable, impudent fellow, 
and — though only after much urging — confessed 
that he had put his hands on her in a familiar 
way, and said things most insulting, provoking 
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her to an outburst of indignation and shame. 

“But why am I telling you all this?” she 
interrupted herself. “I had put it entirely out 
of my mind — had forgotten all about it. And 
now you make me bring it up again. What can 
it possibly have to do with the trouble for which 
1 have consulted youP”’ 

“I imagine,” Dr. Brill said gently, “that it 
has everything to do with it. Indeed, | am sure 
that it is precisely because you have not really 
forgotten this distressing experience — because, 
without knowing it, you have taken it too much 
to heart, and allowed yourself to brood over it — 
that you are in such bad health to-day. But, 
now that we know what is wrong, we can easily 
make things right.” 

This promise the course of events, as gov- 
erned by skilful psychopathological treatment, 
fully vindicated. 





What Dream Analysis May Lead to 


Bearing in mind that these are only two out 
of many similar instances that might be nar- 
rated, it surely is evident that the Freudians 
are not without justification for their claim that 
every dream that was ever dreamed has a logi- 
cal connection with the events of waking life, 
and will yield, if properly analyzed, information 
bearing directly on the dreamer’s career and 
character. Nor, in view of the practical results 
achieved, can it be wondered that the Freudian 
method of dream analysis, and the methods 
employed in the other cases cited in this article, 
are rapidly coming into increasing use among 
the most progressive and successful physicians 
having to do with nervous and mental maladies. 

That ultimately dream analysis will prove 
of the utmost helpfulness in other than purely 
medical directions, I personally have not the 
slightest doubt. The insight it has already af- 
forded into the lasting and devastating effects 
of emotional shocks, and especially of the emo- 
tional shocks of early childhood, should arouse 
parents and educators to a keener appreciation 
of their tremendous responsibilities in the up- 
bringing of the young. Above all, it should 
impress them with the importance of taking 
every possible precaution to surround children, 
in the home and in the school, with an environ- 
ment that will provide a maximum of protection 
against sights and sounds that may mean the 
sowing of a future crop of psycho-neurotic 
ills. So, too, the revelations of dream analysis 
suggest many radical modifications in the en- 
vironment of society in general — social reforms 
of far-reaching character and making for an 
unsuspected enrichment of the racial intelli- 
gence and health. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE WILSON CAMPAIGN 


WO interesting figures in the Presidential 
campaign have been Jane Addams, typify- 
ing the sudden, almost dramatic, entrance of 
women to the field of American politics, and 
George W. Perkins, representing, what has been 
rare in this country, a serious effort on the part 
of a man of large means and the broadest experi- 
ence to aid in working out the graver public 
problems. 

It is only a few years ago that Mr. Perkins, 
upon his retirement from J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, publicly announced his intention of de- 
voting time and energy to the solution of the 
conflict between capital and labor. All over the 
world in recent times this natural clash of 
economic forces has been the main underlying 
topic of political thought. Some of the ablest 
men on both sides of the Atlantic, such as Lloyd- 
George in England, have devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to this question. So en- 
grossing, indeed, has it become—this partic- 
ular problem of capital, secured, on the one 
side, and of labor, clamoring, on the other — 
that it has tended to overshadow another phase 
of modern conditions, which is sure to demand 
solution some day, namely, the problem of the 
economic middle classes. 

By the economic middle classes we mean that 
huge army of hard-working, sober, intelligent 
men who, actuated by the most laudable sort of 
ambition, desire to climb from the precarious 
position of employees to the more secure posi- 
tion of owners or part-owners of enterprises, 
small and large; men who seek to put their latter 
years beyond the perils of sudden commercial 
changes, and yet who, under present-day con- 
ditions, find that even a life-time of conscien- 
tious saving will not provide the needed capital 
for an independent start. Existing wage condi- 
tions, on the one hand, the high cost of living, 
on the other; the increasing amount of capital 
required even for small enterprises, and the bar- 
riers to finding money on anything like feasible 
terms — these are the elements in the problem 
of the man in the economic middle class. 

Already there are signs that this aspect of the 
problem is forcing itself on the attention of 
thinkers and public men. Germany, in certain 
extensions of its banking system, has already 
tried to meet it, and Mr. Woodrow Wilson on 
one or two occasions has shown his conscious- 
ness of a need of readjustment, not only to help 
the laboring man, so called, but to help the 


ordinary man seeking a point of greater vantage 
in the business world. He touched on this 
topic in his admirable Speech of Acceptance; and 
other utterances of his, as the campaign has 
progressed, have evidenced an appreciation of 
what a great number of the country’s best 
citizens feel is their most acute individual busi- 
ness problem. 

It may be that Mr. Wilson’s long association 
with young men at Princeton has played a part 
in bringing him to see this particular issue. 
Contrary to a somewhat general impression, all 
young men in Eastern universities are not 
pampered youths who can dodge, with a light 
heart, the serious problems of bread and butter. 
The great majority see a hard struggle ahead, 
and to a man of Woodrow Wilson’s broad 
sympathies their problem must have come 
home. At any rate, Mr. Wilson to-day, more 
than any one of the other leading candidates for 
the Presidency, seems to have grasped and ex- 
pressed the point of view of the “ordinary” man 
struggling for a safe and dignified position in the 
country’s economic scheme. 


In reference to Mr. Wilson’s candidacy, it is 
interesting to note how strong and efficient a 
band of supporters he has recruited from the 
Princeton following. It is well known that his 
administration as president of the University 
split trustees, graduates, and undergraduates 
into two bitter factions. Nearly all Princeton 
men for a time were either strong pro-Wilson 
men or violent anti-Wilson men. His effort to 
break up the club system —in many ways 
analogous to the “society” system at Yale — 
was the chief issue upon which graduates and 
undergratues split. (There, too, it may be 
incidentally noted, he was the champion of the 
“ordinary” man.) What the issues were within 
the board of trustees is not so clearly known. 
But feeling became so intense that several of the 
great Princeton families, such as the McCooks 
and the Alexanders — families whose donations 
had built buildings and founded scholarships, 
and which for generations have been associated 
with the College — severed all relations with 
the University. Charles B. Alexander, donor 
of Alexander Hall, and Colonel McCook actu- 
ally left the board of trustees. 

But most Princeton men seem now to be 
lining up squarely behind the man whom 
they once fought so bitterly, and it was only 
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a few weeks after Mr. Wilson’s nomination that, 
one after another, his old antagonists, including 
Mr. Alexander, announced that they were going 
to support him in his campaign. All over the 
country Wilson clubs have been formed by 


Princeton men, and it seems that, regardless of 
what their opinion of him as a university presi- 
dent was, Princeton men have now buried the 
old issues and are out to make Mr. Wilson the 
next President. 





cCLURE’S is to publish one of the most 
M remarkable stories that has ever been 
presented in magazine form. It is Elizabeth 
Robins’ story, ‘The Grey Hawk of the World.” 
Miss Robins is already known as the author of 
“Come and Find Me,” “The Dark Lantern,” 
“The Magnetic North,” and “The Open 
Question.” But this present story far surpasses 
anything she has done heretofore. 
“The Grey Hawk of the World” expresses 
with dignity, and in the most exquisite literary 


form, the best thought of the Anglo-Saxon race 
upon that ever-recurring problem of the ex- 
ploitation of women. In simple but most 
dramatic form the story moves through to a 
climax which must take its place as one of the 
great scenes of English literature — a scene at 
once so impressive and significant that it lives 
in the reader’s mind long after he has closed 
the printed page. 

The story — too long for one issue — is to be 
published in the December and January issues. 


THE COMMERCIAL CRIMINAL AND THE LAW 


HE under-world appeals to the imagina- 

tion rather than to the mind of the 
average citizen—as a great, gray, formless 
menace to society, a generalization rather 
than a concrete collection of real human indi- 
viduals. 

The striking analysis by Magistrate Corrigan, 
in the present number of McC.ure’s, of the 
situation in New York lays bare to an extraor- 
dinary degree the development of this class 
of criminals in New York —its motives, its 
relations to the rest of society, and the condi- 
tions under which it continues its existence. 

It is becoming generally recognized now that 
the great danger of city civilization in the 
United States is the commercial vice and crime 
which Judge Corrigan describes. And it is one 
of the hopeful signs of the times that we are 
now willing to examine and diagnose this ques- 
tion of vice, and are even ready to discuss it 
openly. For openness and frank discussion are 
the only hopes of the solution. 

Take one form of vice—the business of 
prostitution. In this, even more than in gam- 
bling, the profits are tremendous; and they are 
all divided, as in any other established business, 
among a host of people, all of them a part of a 
commercial system. 

In the first line come the women. No one 
knows, in a city like New York, how many of 
them there are; but there are thousands. The 
finger-print system of identification has shown, 
as the Chief of the Magistrates Court of New 
York has pointed out, that there is a small 
army of some three thousand women patrolling 
the streets of one district alone. 

In the second line come the men who manage 
and live upon these women, and who are popu- 


larly known as “‘cadets.”” Nearly every woman 
is associated with one of these men. 

In the third line are the financial backers 
of commercial vice, the veteran promoters of 
vicious houses and hotels. To these men go the 
main profits of these women’s ghastly profession 
— profits tremendous and quick and lasting. 

In the fourth line come the criminal lawyers who 
shape the policy of the business to avoid the law. 

The further up you go in this scale — as 
Judge Corrigan shows — the more profit and 
the less danger. It is somewhat difficult to 
convict a woman, under the present law; more 
difficult to convict the men who live upon her 
earnings; and vastly more difficult to convict 
the financiers of the business. 

All this seems grotesque and impossible to the 
average man; but it is the statement of an un- 
doubted fact. Thousands of people live upon 
this thing, thousands more on gambling, and 
other thousands on begging and swindling and 
robbery in New York. And, as Judge Corrigan 
shows, this whole fabric — the existence of this 
system which lets nothing, not even murder, 
stand between it and its “easy money”— 
depends ultimately on the weakness and non- 
enforcement of our laws. 

Judge Corrigan’s remedy for the situation can 
not be given too careful consideration. What 
the United States’ must have in the next few 
years is a revision of the methods of its police 
administration and its criminal courts which 
will raise them to the efficiency and sure justice 
of the administration of criminal law in England 
and in all eastern Europe, and will cut down to 
a minimum the commercial criminal class which 
is responsible for the greater part of crime in 
American cities. 
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